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nd Support the Treaty | 
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PON, District of Columbia | 


ic Party will take on the 


¢ Christian Science Monitor 


‘ashington News Office 
y as to the attitude 


lies and the League 


ssue was dissipated last 


* 


¥ 


Oregon, dated May 6, 
e President whether he 


t 
Ve 
"as 


ne White House issued a 
- President Wilson call- 
jtical followers to rally 

of the nation’s honor 


; the Lodge reservations 


the good faith of the 


's world leadership. 


lent’s declaration 


was 
‘a telegram from G. E. 
irman of the Multono- 
_ Democratic — Central 


“important to nominate 


the Lodge reserva- 


am to Mr. Hamaker last 
dent took the unequivo- 


it is imperative that the | 


rty should come forward 
| ing champion of 


he nation, and condemn 


ions to the League 
slared the motives of 
is in the war would be 
ss the covenant is rat- 
on with vigor.” 
.’ said the President, 
y should proudly avow 
‘9 try, Without flinching 
any time away from 
reasons of expediency, 
standards and Christ- 
to the problems of the 
of Nations,” the Presi- 
rey od, “is the hope 


We cannot in honor 


nm, or weaken it as the, 


of the Senate have 


ident’s Reply 
text of the tele- 
resident: 
yregon, May 6, 1920. | 
C May twenty-first. 
you consider it 
inate candidates 


termination. They expected 
United States to be always the leader 
in the defense of liberty and ordered 
peace throughout the world, and we 
are unworthy to call ourselves their 
successors unless we fulfill the great 


claimed. The true Americanism, the 
only true Americanism, is that which 


ons and redeems the great promises 


; 
; 


which we made the world when we'! 


| entered the war, which was fought, 
not for the advantage of any single 
‘nation or groups of nations, but for 
the salvation of all. 
“It is in this way we shall redeem 
the sacred blood that was shed and 
make America the force she should be 
in the counsels of mankind. She 
+ py afford to sink into the place 
that nations have usually occupied and 
become merely one of those who 
‘scramble and look about for selfish 
advantage. The Democratic Party 
has now a great opportunity, to which 
it must measure up. The honor of 
‘the nation is in its hands. 
| “WOODROW WILSON.” 


MR. HOOVER ON 
SUGAR SHORTAGE 


ad to the Versailles 


Rationing Non-Essential Consum- 
ers or Asking Europe to Stop 
Competitive Bidding Proposed 
—Administration Is Blamed 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Herbert Hoover, in a letter to Arthur 
Capper ‘(R.), Senator from Kansas, 
lays the blame for the present sugar 
shortage on bad judgmént of the 


Administration, and proposes 
methods, one international and 


mittee which has been investigating 
the sugar situation is said to regard 
favorably Mr. Hoover’s views, which 
have been known to the members 
for several days. ; 

“Last September the Administration 
could have bought the Cuban sugar 
‘crop at 6% cents a pound for raw 
sugar,” said Mr. Hoover. “This would 
have given 12-cent sugar to our con- 
sumers. As the result of failure to 


in the world shortage of sugar, due ‘vu 
decreased European production, and 


tify Versailles Treaty 
re ons. 
AMAKER, chairman, 
| County Democratic 
‘ ied as follows: 
se, Washington, May 
eh 
Hamaker, chairman, 
punty Democratic Cen- 
. Portland, Oregon: I 
rative that the party 
proclaim itself the un- 
champion of the na- 
advocate of every- 
nt States can do in 
) humanity; that it 
re endorse and sup- 
rsailles Treaty~* and 
_ Lodge 
" inconsistent with 
nor and destructive of 
rst p which it had es- 
which all the free peo- 
id, including the great 
ves, had shown them- 
welcome. It is time 
i d proudly avow 
> try, without flinching 
time away from the 
ms of expediency, to 
id Christian principles 
s of the world. It is 
aplish social, political 
al reforms and is not 
; of the difficulties it 


apie 

p to our late associates 
at any rate the great 
of the nation, the 
presses the true hopes 
the people of the coun- 
keep faith with them 
ell as in war. They 
Sure, their best blood 
that they valued in 
ely to beat Germany. 
tlement and bring 
of peace, which 
to formulate in 
vi lies. They are 
support in this set- 
arrangements for 

e striven. 
of Nations is the hope 
6 a basis for the arm- 
uthorized by all the 


are 


atic to say that it. 
Mm proposing peace to. 


‘al association of na- 
ific covenants, for the 
mutual guaran- 
idence and ter- 
great and small 
the covenant of the 
ns ig the deliberate 
that purpose in the 
. The chief motives 
nter the war will be 
bat covenant is rati- 
on with vigor. We 
whittle it down or 
can leaders 

i to do. 
mer the kind of 
bh the founders of 


uy i- 


Reg o 
mae) MG 
'y Ses 
sata 
iets Oni 


tion and profiteering. 


von our people of about $50 per family 


per annum. 
_ “The profiteering is internal. 


| be remedied by the Attorney-General’s 


: 
: 


people in jail. Something could be 
/done to remedy matters even now if 


;our government entered into nezoti-. 


ations with the large European gov- 


: 


| the available supplies. 
“The second thing that could be done 
|} to break this gigantic bubble of specu- 


lation would be to reduce consump-. 


‘tion through immediate rationing of 


the non-essential consumers. Over one- | 
third of our sugar is used by the candy, | 


| Sweet drinks and other manufacturers 
| of non-essentials. During the war 
these trades patriotically cooperated 
‘in public interest in such reduction, 
and themselves found substitutes of 
other sweetening materials for the 
‘maintenance of their trade. They 
would no doubt cooperate again.” 


_C. B. Hudspeth (D.), Representative | 
from Texas, on Saturday introduced a/| 
bil) designed to increase the supply of | 


sugar in the United States by prohibit- 
ing its exportation and to insure its 
proper distribution by authorizing the 
Federal! Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the manufacture, distribution and 
gale of sugar within the country. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR 
HARVEST IN FRANCE 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday)—It is a 
long way to the harvest, but already 
Mr. Thoumyre, Undersecretary for 
Food Supplies, announces that there 
is a promise of large crops this year. 


Wheat grown in France had fallen 
to less than half the pre-war quanti- 


ties, and the difference had to be im-. 


ported mostly from across the At- 
lantic. 

Mr. Thoumyre now states that, 
thanks to the efforts of the Wheat 
Commission, recently got up to stimu- 
late agriculture, and to favorable 
weather, France will overcome this 
‘shortage by August next. There are 
prospects of white bread at last. 


CARRANZA’S CAPTURE CONFIRMED 
United Preas via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 
MEXICO CITY, Mexico—The report 
that President Carranza, fleeing from 


President Carranza’s life shall 
epares. 


purpose they entertained and pro-| 


puts America at the front of free na-' 
ti 


two | 
the | 
other domestic, by which he thinks. 
it can be alleviated. The House com-| 


act in this matter, we are participating | 


we are subject to unparalleled specula- 
The increase | 
in price is imposing an additiona] tax | 


| The. 
situation is as much disliked by the 
vast majority of our manufacturers. 
and distributors as by the people, for | 
|they do not lixe even to be accused 
‘of profiteering. This situation cannot. 


conception that forces of this char- 
acter can be handled by putting a few. 


| ernments to stop bidding against each 


other, and so secure our fai | 
reservations | r share of 


which they depended upon their suc-| BOL SHEVIKI ADMIT 


cessors to establish, we must do this | 


thing with courage and unalterable de- | 
the 


| 
; 


CAPTURE OF KIE 


After Seventy-Mile Advance 
Along Front of 250 Miles the 
Polish Army Captures 
Chief City of the Ukraine 


' 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—In 
a review of the military situation in 
Eastern Europe a high British mili- 
tary authority informs the representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
that the Bolshevist 
Polish-Ukraine front were 


been forced to. give 


ground. 


mile front, between the Pripet 
the Dniester, the depth 
vance on May 4 averaged 70 miles, 


— had attained a maximum of over) 


'100 miles on a direct line to Kiev. 


|News of the capture of Kiev has now: 


come from Bolshevist sources. 


Serious risings against the Bolshe- | 


have apparently broken out all 
| over the Ukraine. 
/has cut all the railways leading to 
Odessa, and Simon  Petlura, 
‘Ukrainian commander, has issued a 
‘proclamation calling on _ all 


| independence. 


| On the Caucasian front, the Bolshe-. 


vist units have crossed the north- 
‘eastern frontier of Georgia, besides 
arresting Georgian agents at Baku and 
'Viadikavkaz. Negotiations between 
| Georgia an 


the expected Bolshevist invasion. 


safe on April 29. No news has been 
received from it since then. 


despite the failure of Archmed 
Anzavour’s rising, are extending their 
influence and, in the south, govern- 
ment troops have advanced along the 
| Anatolian railway as far as Geiveh. 
‘In the Izmid district, Adabazar, 


Khandak and the Boli district have, 
in | 


‘been liberated. The situation 
Cilicia, the British authorities con- 
'sider somewhat easier. The National- 
‘ists have withdrawn some of their 
‘troops from Syria and considerable 
French reenforcements are at hand. 

tained throughout by the French gar- 
/rison in the larger 
much difficulty, and it is hoped that 


which have been the scene of the 


recent fighting and massacres. 


General Brusiloff's Message 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News (Office 

LONDON, England (Sunday)—Mos- 
cow wireless messages state that an 
official Bolshevist communiqué admits 
that the Poles entered Kiev on Thurs- 
day night, stating that in the Pytaloff 
region, Bolshevist troops repulsed an 
enemy advance 20 miles south of 
Krasny, but in the Kiev region, during 
Thursday night, Bolshevist§ troops 
were engaged with superior enemy 
forces northwest and southwest of 
‘Kiev. ‘Toward evening, the enemy 
‘broke into the outskirts of the town, 
but was held up by counter-attacks. 
Later, the Bolshevist troops started to 
withdraw in order to the left bank 
of the Dnieper. 
| In the Taraga direction, the engage- 
|ment continues northeast of Taraga 
‘town, while in the Crimean sector 
| there has been cross-fire an the Pere- 
‘kof section and enemy ships have bom- 
barded a coast village with heavy 
‘guns, ag they did also in the Taman 
peninsular, without result. 

General Brusiloff has addressed a 
letter to the chief of the all-Russian 
General Staff proposing, in view of 
‘the Polish advance, that a committee 
of people of war experience be or- 
ganized to consider the best 
for meeting the situation. A further 


message states that General Brusiloff ' 


has offered his services to the Soviet 
Government, and the message contin- 
vues: “We must definitely crush the 
armed forces of the Polish 
Guards in order to pave the way for 
the destruction of the Polish bour- 
yeoisie by revolutionary means.” 


Anglo-Russian Negotiations 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from ite Furopean News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—Ac- 
cording to Moscow wireless messages 


much progress has been made in the 


negotiations between Earl Curzon, the 
British Foreign Secretary, and the 
Soviet Government, on the question of 
| military operations in the Crimea, 
and George Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist 
‘Foreign Minister, expresses firm as- 
gurance that these negotiations will 
serve as a preliminary step and that 


} 


troops on the, 
taken by. 
surprise in the recent attack and have | 
considerable | 


General Pavlenko | 
the | 


loyal | 
| Ukrainians to rise for the country’s: 


the Soviet Government. 
have not beén broken off, but part of. 
the Georgian Army is being mobilized, 
and measures are being taken to resist | 


where the allied mission was reported | 


In Asia Minor the anti-Nationalists, | 


Order has been successfully main- | 
towns without. 


in future their effective contro] will 
be extended over the country districts, | 


White | 


Science | 


is prepared to admit both General 


Wrangel and the British officers to 


{ 


‘the negotiations, and, in regard to. 
| the Caucasion front, he states that the 


Soviet Government has offered to. be- 
gin peace negotiations immediately 
with the governments of the various 
states there. Tchitcherin pledges that 
the Soviet Government will take the 


‘Caucasus into consideration. 


CONDITIONS GROW 


~' WORSE IN CILICIA: 


——- a oe 


; 


Attack on Ajintab by Turks Is 
Continued, and French Are 
Said to Be Giving Armenians 
No Help—Adana, Cut Off 


Starting on April 94 along a 250-| 
and» 
of the ad-,| 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Reports 
received by the Near East Relief do 
‘not indicate that Near Eastern con- 
|ditions are improving. The situation 
‘is said to be serious, both in Asia 
Minor and Trans-Caucasia. 
Cilicia are described as growing 
worse. The retreat of the French ,is 
encouraging hostility. Turks and 
Arabs are weakening the prestige of 
the French. The fact that the French 
recently have withdrawn from 
strategic positions might indicate that 


together, as well as Cilicia. It would 


appear that when they withdraw, the. 
make no provision for the) 


French 


the British Government interests in the} 


' 


Affairs in! 


they will evacuate northern Syria al-. 


OVERTHROW OF - 


CARRANZA REGIME. 


ee ee | er 


4 
Mexican President Reported. to 
Be a Prisoner, and Generals 


Gonzales and Obregon Both 


Are Said to Be in Capital 


‘break 
‘'tente destroyed the power of Presi- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
front its Washington News (Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Conditions in Mexico are less clear 
now than at any time, perhaps, since 
the revolution began. It is unques- 
tionable that the power of the Car- 
ranza régime has been completely 
overthrown, and President Carranza 
himself is reported to be a prisoner. 
Mexico City is in the hands of rebel 
forces, but what is happening there 

is uncertain. 

Official messages received by the 
State Department under date of Fri- 
day told of the partial occupation of 
Mexico City cn that date at noon by 


the advance guard of Gen. Pablo Gon-. 


zales’ army. But other messages that 
have been received here, perhaps of 
doubtful autheniicity, indicate that 
troops favoring Gen. Alvaro Obregon 
are in or near the city. In view of 
the reported break between General 
Obregon and General Gonzales it will 


tually occurred. 
No Disorder Reported 


Communication with the United 


‘States Embassy in Mexico City has 


protection of the native populations, 


and the latter are thus obliged to 
hold their situation without help of 
any kind. Hadjin, for example, which 
has been besieged now for more than 


, a month, is defended only by Armenian | 
The Bolsheviki have entered Baku, | troops, and during that time no as-. 
sistance has been given and no mes-| 


sage has been received from the be-: 


'sieged people. 
Since Muy 1, a large Turkish force 
has been attacking Aintab, where, ac- 


cording to a report just received, fight- | 


been reopened, and so far as the State 
Department is aware there has been 
no disorder as yet. 


available information. No 


formation from Mexico City mentions 


President Carranza, but unverified re-. 
ports have reached Washington from. 


headquarters of revolutionists that the 


President was captured at Esperanza, 
about 100 miles west of Veracruz, by! 
command of. 


rebel troops under the 


Gen. Guadeloupe Sanchez. 


ing is going on between Turks and Ar- 


menians. But the French who are 
there are giving the Armenians no 
help. They left a small force in the 
American College buildings 
treated from the city. 
'of people are leaving: 
everything they had gained after hav- 
‘ing come back in the wake of the 
| French. 

| Between Mersina and. Adana, rail- 


Adana is thus cut off from the sea. 
‘Now both of these cities are menaced. 
Maj. Davis G. Arnold, recently 


was direetor of the Nesr East Relief 
for Turkey and Syria, asserts that 
conditions are greatly ageravated by 
the fact that French, British. and 


Turks in Asia Minor are all thinking: 


i that the seat 
removed, and evidently President Car-'! 
| Veracruz. 
and re-) 
Large numbers ° 
they thus lose | 
‘army, 


State Department reports 
Mexico City dated Thursday indicated 
of government would be 


ranza left the capital for 
Thursday, as dispatches indicated. 
The Embassy reported that the ad- 
Vance guard or General Gonzales’ 
commanded by Gen. Jacinto 


'Trevo, occupied Mexico City Friday 


noon. 


re- | 
turned from Constantinople, where he 


‘of war, not of peace, and that all! their = 


preparations look to prolonged hos- 
tilities, not to the formulation of terms 
of possible peace. The Armenians, he 
Says, are trying desperately to save 
themselves, but have no means of or- 
ganizing a sustained resistance to 
Turkish attacks. 

“If arms are furnished to Armenians 
of the Armenian Republic in Trans- 
Cancasia and they come into direct 
conflict with the Muhammadans, 
whether Turks or Tartars, the Arme- 
nians in Asia Minor and Syria will pay 
for it with their lives,” Major Arnold 
Says. “Conditions are growing more 
desperate every hour. It is absolutely 
impossible for the Armenian farmers 
to plant any crops. They are not safe 
in their houses, much less in 
ficlds. There can be no harvest what- 
ever this fall. Without outside help, 
the entire Armenian population of 
Syria, Cilicia, Konia, Mamuret-Ulaziz 
and Diarbekr districts are as good as 
dead. There are tens of thousands 
destitute next winter unless some 
practical solution of the Turks prob- 
lem is found immediately and a suf- 
ficient food supply for the winter and 
for next spring's planting is provided 
for now.” 


MR. LONGUET’S VIEW 
OF AMERICAN ACTION 


means | 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France 
Longuet, the French Socialist leader, 
makes a protest in his journal, “Popu- 
laire,” that 
ing present at the 
Socialists in New York. 
refused a visé on his passports. 
4jeclares that the refusal was tele- 
graphed from Washington to the 
Paris embassy without any explana- 
tion, and k- asks if it is due to the 
representations of the French Am- 
‘bassador, Jules Jusserand. Such 
'fusal, he says, is In contradiction with 
the oldest and most glorious tradi- 
‘tions of free America. He was 
have made a lectuge tour, speaking 


congress of 


Hie 


and industry to function 
to any business men 
might take advantage of the situation 
to profiteer in necessaries. A new 
Mexico City district 


for the were 


named. 
Assurances to Embassy 


Ceneral Obregon, 
wav to the capital 
troops of General Gonzales entered 
it, sent assurances to the United 
States Embassy that there would be 
no disorders in the city. On Sunday 
morning an Official telegram from 
Veracruz was received by the State 
Department, transmitting a wireless 
from Mexico City, the sender of which 
was unknown. This wireless message 
said that President Carranza had gone 


at the time the 


‘and that General Obregon had occu- 


their. 


pied the city. 
A tendency to confirm this appeared 
in a message received by wireless by 
the wife of General Obregon at 
Nogales, Ariz na, to the effect that 
General Obregon was receiving con- 
grot lations, that a2 larg> Mexican 
flag was fiying ove~ his home in the 
capital, that the city streets were 
thronged and that a bali was being 
given in the public plaza to celebrate 
the revolution. 
Apparently General 
these reports are correct, 


Obregon, if 
has occu- 


pied Mexico City, but nothing is avail- 


(Saturday)—John ! 


he is prevented from be- 


Hie has been 


re- | 


to | 


i 


‘a general agreement between Greatiin New York, Boston, Chicago, Phila- | 


‘Britain and Russia will be the final 
outcome. Earl Curzon has proposed, 
Moscow messages state, direct cqn- 
versations between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and General Wrangel, com- 
mander of the anti-Bolshevist forces, 
concerning cessation of the Bolshevist 
advance into the Crimea, and that 


» 
5 


delphia and as far as St. Louis. 


MR. LASK?’S APPOINTMENT 

| Special to Tne Christian Science Monitor 
| CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—Har- 
old J. Laski, lecturer on history at 
Harvard University and tutor in the 
‘division of historical government and 


Mr. Laski 


views on economic questions, 


British officers should take part. Karl economics, has been appointed full) 
the capital, was captured at Apizaco Curzon demands a guarantee against! professor of political science at the, 
was officially confirmed last night.' further attacks on General Wrangell; London, England, School of Econom-. 
General Obregon is heading the revo-'| as the only means of restoring peace,| ics, University of London. 
lutionary troops and will enter the! and, in reply, Mr. Tchitcherin states! at Harvard. as formerly at McGill Uni-_ 
capital today. He has guaranteed that | that the Soviet Government is in the| versity in Montreal, Quebec, has been | 
be| very widest manner prepared ta meet| known as an advyecate of advanced 
the British Government's desires. It) 


able as to what arrangement has been ' come first. 


made 
Gonzales. 


be interesting to learn what has ac-. 


The safety of the 
citizens sOi this country, as well as: 
other feeigners, is confirmed by the: 


latest in- | 


from! pepartment 


Bureau of Immigration 


Formal guarantees were given | 
by the rebel commander, who advised | 
way communications have ceased, and | Commerce 
normally and threatened drastic pun- 


ishment who | 


who was on his: 


duress 


. . eas 1 
‘police chief and military commander) the 


hed 


between him and General 
The Obregon forces nearest 
Mexico City at latest advices were 
those commanded by Gen. Benjamin 
Hill. 

The revolutionary movement thus, 
far has been typically’ a military af- 
fair, the army commanders having 
apparently assumed the function of 
a Pretorian Guard in elevating Gen- 
eral Obregon to power. Whether his 
honor will be disputed now by Gen- 
eral Gonzales is a question. The 
in the Gonzales-Carranza en- 
have de- 


ident Carranza and may 


‘stroyed that of General Gonzales as 
welt. 


What has become of Gen. 
Francisco Murguia is not stated. 
Since the revolutionary party has 
triumphed, occupation of the principal 
cities by rebel forces is proceeding 
as u matter of course. Tampico, 
Nuevo Laredo, Aguascalientes, Tor- 


-reon and Monclova are reported from 


offiial sources to be in the hands of 
revolutionists,.and other advices add 
Monterey and Saltillo to these places. 
Telegraphic communication has been 
restored from Chihuahua to Torreon 
and Aguascalientes. The only fight- 
ing that appears to have occurred was 
a small skirmish at Nuevo Laredo, 
where General Orozco, the federal 
commander, took refuge on the Mexi- 


can gunboat Jalisco. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 


* ALIENS CRITICIZED 


will meet at Morecambe on Tuesday. 


Louis F. Post Charges That 


Police Inquisitions Were Re- 


sorted to by the Department of 


Justice to Force Confessions 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—-Louis F. Post, ‘Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. continuing on Saturday 
before the House Rules Committee 
his Statement on 


of Justice and of 


ment of aliens arrested 
radicals. intimating that in the Bureau 


of Immigration an alien accused of | 
« deportable offense was apparently | 
considered guilty until proved inno- | 


cent. 

Mr. Post denied any sympathy with 
persons who would overthrow 
Post is 32 


not favor Socialism. Mr. 


single taxer who lias for many er eed 
e | 


insisted. however, that the clause in> 


the Constituticn making provision for | 
instrument | 


| 


heen active in the movement. 


amendment of that 
was quite as important as anything 
else 


that might be made by the ballot. 


Efforts had been made, the assist- | 


‘ 
i 
' 


ant secretary intimated, by the De-. 
partment of Justice and the Bureau | 


' 


of Immigration to get aliens out of the 
country, regardless of their guilt. 


partment of Justice had resorted to 
police inquisitions to force the men to 
make admissions of guilt... Excessive 
bail had also been demanded, he said, 
to keep men in jail when they had 


senger rates, 


deportation cases,. 
criticized severely the attitude of the | 
the | 
in the treat- 
as alleged 


the | 
government and said he likewise did, 


in the Constitution, and that he | 
his own opinions as to changes | 


In| 
the raids last winter, he said,the De- | 


been arrested. He said that the de- 
mands of the Department of Justice | 
for excessive bail had been refused | 
under the constitutional provision of | 
cruel and unusual punishment. He) 
had also declined to take into con-| 
sideration evidence obtained under) 
by Department of Justice 
agents, he declared. 

Mr. Post said that the immigration 
and deportation laws needed improve- | 
ment. He had recommended a tri- | 
buna! with-power to make decisions 
in deportation cases: subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor, but. 
thought the changes in the laws should 
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Princeton Wins Dual Track ciae te “a 

Victory Goes to Oregon Team 

Illinois Wins From Michigan 

Princeton May Send Track Men to 
England 


Of Miaieiees  e e 9 
Industrial Life of Soviet Rossia | --.-Page § 
4, The Home Forum 


4) 
4| 


Claude King Interviewed 

Pa 5 
The Human te “ 
Oration of Pericles to the Greeks | 


BRITISH LABOR TO - 


ATTEMPT REDUCING 
PREVAILING PRICES 


National Labor Alliance Decides 
to Seek Support of Organiza- 
tions to Lower Cost Instead of 
Demanding Increased Wages 


Spe ial cable to The Christian Stjience 
Monitor fron f= blyurope, News ¢'ffice 
LONDON, England (Saturday)—-The 

decision of the “Triple Alliance” of 
railwaymen, transport workers and 
miners to seek the support of the Labor 
Party. the Trade Union Congress and 
the cooperative movement in an effort 
to reduce the cost of living. as an 
alternative to fresh demands for in- 
creased wages, is likely to meet the 
approval of all workers. The demand 
of the National Union of Railwaymen 
for an increase of £1 per weel: fs ex- 
pected to come before the National! 
Wages. Board. the final tribunal. with- 
in the next fortnight. As the said 
demand would add from £20.00 000 
to £30,000,000 to the railway wages 
bill, the vicious circle will result in 
an upward trend of freight and pas- 
and a further series of 
demands from various other workmen 
for increased wages. 

The first conference since:the ama!- 
gamation of the three postal unions 
questions of policy, 
including the proposal to raise a 
strike fund and the adoption of a 
Strike program, will be dealt with. 
As to increased wages, the postal au- 
thorities will probably give out their 
revised offer in time for the confer- 
ence. 

The London.bus workers are atill 
negotiating with their employers as to 
increased wages. The men demand an 
increase of 10s. per week, while the 
employers have offered 5s. per week 
increase from March 29, with a fur- 
ther shilling per week from June l. 
The standard wage for a 48-hour week, 
including this 6s., would be £4 15s. 
6d. for drivers, and £4 3s. 6d. for con- 
ductors. 


Unrest in Building Trades 


In the building trade, drastic action 
has been taken by the National Feder- 
ation of Building Employers by pass- 
ing a resolution provisionally suspend- 
ing the Liverpool Master Builders As- 
sociation from membership in the fed- 
eration, because they had, individu- 
ally and locally, conceded 2s. 4d. per 
hour to skilled operatives, without 
consultation with headquarters, the 
effect being that they have caused 
general unrest throughout the coun- 
try, and produced a new crop of de- 
mands by building trade operatives 
in localities where rates are lower. 

An endeavor is now being made to 
reach a national basis of negotiations 
and agreements, which is hailed with 
Satisfaction by both employers and 
workmen. 

The ballot of over 600,000 workers 
in the engineering unions has not been 
finally completed, but it is understood 
that the return will show a large ma- 
jority against acceptance of payment 
by results, which the employers sav 
will create a serious position in the 
industry: but the Labor representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor con- 
Siders that matters will remain ex- 
actly where they were, those who are 
now being paid according to the 
amount of work executed will go on 
doing so, while those employed on 
time rates will carry on until such 
time as they see the advantages of be- 
ing paid by results. 

There was nothing in the ballot 
paper that suggested a reversal to day 
work for those ndOéw on piece-work in 
the event of the vote going against 
the employers’ offer. The ballot mere- 
ly provided for a yea ar nay, author- 
izing the officials to negotiate with the 
employers on the question. and, by 


when important 


what will probably be a 4-to-1 ma- 


jority, this authority will be refused. 


Cotton Dispute Settled 


The cotton dispute was settled on 
Friday by the weavers accepting the 
Same increased wages as the spinners 
and cardroom workers, which makes 
peace in the cotton ‘trade complete, 
and, as the agreement is binding for 
12 months, workers and employers are 
now able to look forward to a year 
of unprecedented prosperity in the cot- 
ton industry, which is booming. 

The award of 16s. per day for a 44- 
hour week to the dockers throughout 
the country has had an immediate 
effect in increasing the tariffs. 
dock and warehouse dues. rates, and 
charges. The Port of London au- 
thority has issued an announcement 
that the increases wil] range from 


19/85 to 150 per cent on dock dues and 


other charges. 


Scottish miners had a meeting in 
Stirling and decided that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure a 
minimum weekly wage of £5 10s.. also 
a five-day working week with a fort- 
night's annual holiday with pay. 


Efforts to Revive Strike 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Saturday)—An 
eieventh-hour effort is being made bv 
the Confédération Générale du Travail 
ned resuscitate the dwindling strike. 

e railwaymen are certainly beaten 


— 
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ning to work. The fed- 
ed at its defeat, threatens 
oT measures. It an- 


it will broaden the move-— 
it specifying what its de-— 


timates that fresh in- 


ae be brought Into 7 waders Address Sunday Mass 
° Meeting in New York—Party 


nt was created, but 

re inclined to consider 
as an attempt to force 
It is understood that 
which may be brought 
ude gas and electricity 
a day or two Paris may 
light and electric power 
rs are jJaunched, and if 
bey them. In that event, 
Id be obliged to close 
nd trains on the “Metro” 
ought to a etandstill, 
ered more difficult than 
Iment of the capital 


aire! > 
= i 
Ae 


“metal workers may be 
nflict would he engaged 
ger seale. It is hoped 
rnment will capitulate 

is carried into ac- 
1€ on demands what 
I imum of satisfaction, 


ution of a commission. 


qu stion of nationaliza- 


> of the authorities re- 
d uncompromising. It 


E. V. DEBS NAMED TO 
HEAD SOCIALIST 


| 


’ 


i 
: 


| states, which was seeking to organize 
‘in the east as well, and to see that 
the democracy for which they had 


fought should be maintained. 


. ‘ 08 . 
‘Morris Hillquit’s Opening Speech 
That the Socialist Party “be pre- 
served,” not as “a party of mere patch- 
work reform, or yet as a party of sham 
‘revolutionary phrases, but as a mili- 


tant social democratic party, 


firmly | 


EXECUTIVES’ VIEW 
ON RAILROAD NEED 


' 
' 


‘Explanation Says Committee Was 


| Told It Might. Be 


for Congress to Appropriate 


Policy Announced by Mormis' 


|port of a motion filed on Friday to 
(quash the indictment against his 


|clients. Mine operators also are un. | 


\der indictment on the same charge. 


Emphasizing the alleged continua- | 
_tion of war regulatory powers during 


‘time of peace, Mr. Hughes had earlier 
| declared that “we have the pretense 


| tion,” 


Wise | of war to continue arbitrary regula- | 


In arguing against the constitution- : 
ality of the act, Mr. Hughes said that. 


by a party of masked men at Kildes- 
gan. near Mullingar, on Thursday 
night. The constables were relieved cf 
their rifes and ammunition and [ef 
lying bound and carcged by the road 


side. 


POSSIBLE DELAY IN 
MEETING AT SPA 


CHANGE IN BRITISH 
PARTIES EXPECTED 


ee nee = = 


Expectations That Mr. Lloyd 
George Will Begin Organiza- 
tion of New Party—Prospects 


” 


Hillquit at Convention Opening 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK,'New York-—Announce- 
; 
of the Socialist P 
of the United States 
terday in Madison Squ 
a mass meeting 
is holding its convention in this city. 
“With this meeting the curtain 
the presidential campaign of 1920 


| rises and the Socialist Party makes /Cialist Party w | | 
‘its bow to the American electorate.” | ganized force in America COMDAEIRE | 


rty was still in politics, more activ 


pa 
and aggressive than ever, and facin 


an 


n view of the failure’ 
ended the first week of 


‘would be difficult for 
ers to rally other obedi- 
that, even if the fed- 


‘takes the final plunge, 


ew followers. 


, soMe concern must be 


fuel is being thrown) 


2 
of French Strike 

© The Christian Science 
ts correspondent in Paris 
se (Sunday)—The Con- 
srale du Travail is after 
ssent confining its new 
s and street-car work- 
uilders, metal-workers, 
ad aircraft mechanics. 
and electricity workers 
received notice. Man- 
apanies involvd in the 
strike leaders are 
believing that the 

yey in any numbers. 
yn the railways, at the 
le mines, is improving 
presentative of The 
Monitor questioned 
transport workers 


that general feel-. 


to joining in the polit- 


o i 
4 n 


)F MUTINEERS 
3S A FUGITIVE 


The Christian Science 
Cor sspondent in Berlin 
many (Saturday—The 
> sequel to the Von 
: flight of Captain 
hander of the famous 
Brigade, who with the 
ied to hold Berlin to 
he failure of the mu- 
wnment issued an or- 
ain Ehrhardt, among 
Was not carried out. 
@ since then, Captain 
‘with the brigade at 
here it was supposed 
ok an oath that they 
y him to be errested 
tried to surrender to 
, they would them- 
| prisoner. 
ended with the lead- 
se. Captain Ehrhardt 
rewell message which 
: ed to the troops 
‘This is a long docu- 
the fugitive says: 
ed my earlier in- 
surrender. My 

bd )«6bby )6vyour de- 
ner to allow me 

nor to surrender. I 
F iyself the responsi- 
© my person to be 
m for forcing the 
ake measures which 
ighting between the 
irest. This decision 


in security is not an 
e it does not accord 
ns of the Brigade. 


not, bring the 


tion either of having | 


' themselves with 
allowing themselves 
arrest. If it comes 
nting in our ex- 
ad, I hope we shall 
under our old war 
Ae 
s Surrendered 
the Christian Science 
ure 1 News Office 
(Saturday) 


ele 
baa 


it ships are still be-~ 


British authori- 
tr rth. In addition 
‘surrendered, three 
| Melilla, 1739 tons 
, 2338 tons, and the 
A now reached 
yithin the next week, 


a 
fuel 


REDUCED 
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ent in re- 

appare! is in- 
full-page and 

in the news- 

w schedule con- 
Ey is com- 
of goods to be had 
" 


ET INCREASE 
tian Science Monitor 
aine-——Dating from 
he school year in 
ers of the Bidde- 
will receive a fiat 
of $200 a year. 
the maximum sa!- 
ers in the city 
p that in the rura) 


‘vile 
i 
a 


|” aa 
Le 


bee 4 . 
Sat 


lered to strike to-. 


All this | 


j 
| 


| Morris Hillquit, Socialist leader, in action | 


its political opponents with the ut- 
'most composure and confidence. 

| “We are first in the field,” “said 
r. Hillquit. 

Referring to the fact that Mr. 
ebs, the party’s presidential nom!- 


M 


‘eral prison in Atlanta, he continued: 
“It is true that our candidate is in 
jail, but millions of citizens know 
that, for the good of the country, he 
should be freed. The candidates of 
the old parties are all at large, but 
millions of people feel that for the 
good of mankind some of them shou!d 


be locked up. 


Platform That of Pioneers 


“Our platform is ready. Always it 


‘their challenge to the world of cap- 
italism. In this way the Socialist 


: 


; 


' 


| tion and organization and training in| 
'was urged by Morris Hillquit, chair- | 
| man of the convéntion, in his speech | 
ment of Kugene V. Debs as candidate | 4t the 


arty. for President | This is the : 
A made yes-|ing convention of the Socialist Party 


are Garden at | since the United States entered into 
of the party, which | the world war an 


' 


of | vention of 1916. 


' 


‘said Morris Hillquit, adding that the |reaction and oppression and standing) 
e ‘for the large mass of the workers and 


g|for a social order of justice and in- 


‘dustrial equality. 


nee, was serving sentence in the fed-| 


action in the country have united in 


‘ness and lawlessness,” with the obvi- | 


is the same solid platform upon which Mr. Hillquit continued: 


the pioneers of the modern interna-| 


: ialic , first issued |~~. , 
tional Socialist movement erica enter into the coming national 


i'campaign of 1920 
! ‘spirit unbroken and 
|Party has the advantage of being the, 


‘only conservative force in American | 


politics. 
upholding the somewhat antiquated 
American ideal of zovernment of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
| “The Democratic and Republican 
parties are revolutionary organiza- 
tions, trying to overthrow constituted 
| American government by force and 
‘violence. If Attorney-General Palmer 


We are practically alone in| 


is earnest about his business, he. 


i should go for them at once. 

| “We Socialists represent the new 
world, the world of justice, the world 
of peace. Hence we are invincible. 
| Let us roll up a vote of 3,000,000 for the 
Socialist ticket.” 

Victor L. Berger, introduced by Al- 
gernon Lee, chairman, as the Socialist 
member of Congress for the Milwaukee 
district, said that although many peo- 
ple seemed to think 80, Socialism and 


on going, they would become the same 
thing. Charging that only two pistols 


Red raids, and that the bombs were 


| Bolshevism were not as yet the same. 
thing in America; but, if they kept. 


of slight value had been found in the | 
‘CUNARD ANNOUNCES MORE BOATS 


made in newspaper offices or in the) 
laboratory of the secret service, to-| 


‘gether with the radical plans of the 
Communist Party, he declared he did 
'not want a violent revolution, because 
'yiolence “never begets anything per- 
manent,” but that the party must or- 
ganize for leadership for a peaceable 
revolution as the only kind that would 
last. 


Party Urged to Stand by Colors 


“In spite of a 20 years sentence 
hanging over my head, I will not take 
back a word that I bave said, or a 


rooted in the working class movement) 


$500,000000 to Make Loans 


oe ee a ee oe 


and operating on a program of educa-. 
the economic and political struggle,” | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
trom its Washington News Office 


matap me! scala! See ens, | Albert B. Cummins (R.), Senator 


from Iowa, and chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
said last evening, that he would con- 
fer today or tomorrow with John J. 
Esch (R.), Representative from Wis- 
consin, chairman, and other members 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee about the car 
shortage and what can be done to give 
relief at the earliest possible date. 
'A special meeting of the Senate com- 


d the third national 
assemblage since the nomination con- 


Mr. Hillquit declared that the So- 
as the only active or- 


lation to be enacted. 
Representatives 


pression has been gained regarding 
the request of the railroads for a 
‘large appropriation. In proof of their 
position they quote Senator Cum-, 
mins, who said last evening: | 
| A body of grain dealers and} 
shippers from Minnesota, Iowa, the 
Dakotas and other western and 
southwestern states came to Washing- | 
ton to urge that increased funds be 
provided so as to enable the railroads | 
to get additional cars, in order to 
facilitate shipping and meet the 
present demands growieg out of lack 
of equipment. They planned to go 
to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and also appear before a 
congressional committee. 


Executives Invited 

| “At their request they appeared be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Then, in order to hear 


‘that it deprives persons of their lib- 


'ASHINGTON. Distri f Columbia | . , , 
WASHINGTON, District of C ment, in that it causes criminal prose-| 


PROBABLE DEFEAT 


| mittee will be held later in the week | 
to decide on the character of the legis-| 


of the railroad | 


‘executives declare that a wrong im-| 


who opposed the bill and who is urg- 
ing the candidacy of Maj.-Gen. Leonard 
Wood, from C. K. Weston, publicity 


what the railroads planned relative to 
increasing their car supply, I 
'quested representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Executives to qpv- 
/pear also. In response to my request 
Mr. Read, Mr. Smith, and other repre- 
sentatives of that organization did ap- 
pear. 

“The committee then deemed it ad- 
visable to get the views of the bank- 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


re- | 


Good for Home Rule Bill 


the law is contrary to the Fifth! 
Amendment to the Constitution, in) 


to The Christian Science 
its Kuro #an News S40 a 


Special ¢able 
Monitor from 

WESTMINSTER, England (Sunday) 
—The committee stage of the Home 
Rule Bill will be entered on Monday. 
and Irish affairs will be the chief topic 
in the House of Commons during the 
week, though the government has en- 
countered other difficulties of a do- 
'mestic kind since the second reading 


OF DYESTUFFS BILL was taken. Enthusiasm for granting 


erty without due process of law, and 
that it violates the Sixth Admend-. 


cutions without informing the ac- 
cused of the nature of the charges 
against them. 


home rule has been considerably 
dampened by the continued Sinn Fein 
disorders, and the government's sup- 
porters will vote for the present bill 


Letter to Senator Moses Being with misgivings owing to the refusal 
Made Basis for Charge That °f Sinn Feiners to be reconciled, even 
: _, | by the most generous treatment. 
Du Ponts Tried to Use Politi-| 


The Lord Ghancellor’s warning to 
cal Influence for Business E.nds 


Sinn Feiners that they will never com- 
'pel Great Britain to surrender by a 
|terroristic campaign for a_ republic 
'is an exact reflection of the British at- 
 titude and those who have invested 
money in Professor de Valera’s dream 
of an Irish republic are considered to 
_be taking big risks, because, though 
‘Sinn Fein. may promote bloodshed, it 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Dyestuffs Bill, which was de- 
bated all last week by the Senate, 
probably has been defeated, largely Will never get a republic. 
by the charge that the DuPont inter-. The debate this week will be carried 
ate: ween t Ra eee en ‘on without the assistance of the Irish 
ahaa ~ © he me SO CHLAOUSE & WOOF Nationalists, who have expressed 
monopoly in dyestuffs. The introduc- 


| their opinion of the bill in a manifesto. 
tion of the letter to George H. Moses | sok 
apa entre ‘Opposition to the Bill 


(R.), Senator from New Hampshire, | : 
The main attack on the bill, from 


Independent Liberals and Labor mem- 
bers, will be concentrated on Clause 


Ireland instead of one, and when that 

a political element. The letter is being @'t@#ck fails, as is expected, the op- 
: position will be reduced to “sniping” at 

made the basis for the charge that the ‘less important targets. 

DuPonts were seeking to use political | 

influence for business ends. 

Senator Moses, who has been 
opposing the bill, issued a statement 
after the letter addressed to him by 
Mr. Weston had been made public, 
in which he said that he earnestly 
desired the fullest protection to the 
dye industry, but was opposing the 
bill’s dye import licensing plan. He 
wished textile and associated indus- 


manager for the DuPonts, interjected 


_ber of the new Unionist anti-Partition 
League, supported by southern Irish 


'is being brought to bear from Belfast 


question. 


'1, which provides two parliaments for 


Some amendments are down in the. 
name of Col. Walter Guinness. mem-. 


' Unionists, aiming at the establishment 
_of an Irish senate in place of the pro-| 
_posed Council of Ireland, and pressure | 


in the diréction of altering the ar-| 
'rangements made on the “six county” | 


I 


German Request for Delay, Due 
Forthcoming Elections, 
Finds Favor in France 


to 


‘Bien » , 
PARIS, Fr 

is a considerable feeling 
postpon 

im acc 

It 


) As follow . 


ance (Satu 
favor of 
meeting 
wishes. is expre 
circ) 

“We 


a 
German 


nave not 
desires 
r Frencn imeresis 


simply to consid: 


. , + 
On the one hand. it might be better to 


an end to the equ vocal situation 
which prevents the restoration of Ey- 
rope as early as possible. But. on 
the other hand, it may appear desirable 
to await the results of-the el in 
Germany. We would then have the 
advantage of dealing with a govern- 
ment firmly established.” 

In his. recent interview 
Millerand, Dr. William 
rman chargé d'affaires; 
actually make demands for postpone- 
ment, but merely. suggested that his 
government would not be able to pre- 
pare in time certain documents in 
support of the propositions it intends 
LO. nrake at Spa. 

It is understood, however. that an 
Official and formal t for delay 
will be made soon. The real reason 
that the German elections take 
place on June 6. Obviously, if Ger- 
man hopes are dashed at Spa, there 
will be electoral repercussions and 
the German Government may prefer 
to hold the elections first and the Spa 
conference afterwards. 


ALBANIA OBJECTS TO 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Colwnbia 


mist 
py +44 
[2 e 

e¢" i Ons 


with Mp. 
Mayer, the 
did not 


Gi 


reqiies 


is 


A. 


raignment of President Wilson he said 


In a scathing an) 
the entire structure of middle-class | 


‘and capitalist liberalism has crashed | 


to the ground with Woodrow Wilson. | 
| | agents 


‘Nothing to Retract”’ 
Asserting that within the past year 
“all the powers of darkness and re- 


a concerted attack upon the Socialist | 


ing interests of the country on the 
subject of the financial needs of 
the railroads, and the financial 
of large institutions were 
asked to appear. The railroad execu- 
tives appeared at my request because 
the committee thought it should hear 
from them regarding their plan. Some 
of them upon being asked thought an 
additional appropriation necessary 


movement unparalleled in ferocious-! while others were of a different mind.” 


The statement of railroad executives 


ous object of paralyzing it or goading | continues: 


.it “into a policy of desperation and | 


lawlessness, thus furnishing its Oppo- | 


nents the pretext for wholesale violent | 


“On February 2, on appearing before 
the committee, the representatives of 
the railway executives were asked re- 


reprisal and physical extermination,” | #arding the extent of the shortage of 


equipment and what was being done 


“Persecuted, defamed and outlawed | by them to make up the deficit, their 


as they may be, the Socialists of Am- 


with frame erect, 
enthusiasm un- 
checked, determined to continue the 
battle without letup or relaxation.” 

Referring to the war and the Treaty 
of Versailles, Mr. Hillquit said the, 
party had “nothing to retract, noth- 
ing to apologize for,” in connection 
with its stand in recent years, and ' 
added: “Today it is becoming increas- 
ingly clearer that if the ‘Treaty of 
Peace’ is not written all over, the war 
will have to be fought all over—un- 
less the world wide triumph of Social- 
ism overtakes both the Treaty and the 
war.” 

Kdward G. Theodore, acting Premier 
of Queensland, Australia, was another 
speaker, and also William Z. Foster, 
leader in the recent strike of steel 
workers. The convention voted to 
send telegrams to Eugene V. Debs and | 
to Kate Richards O'Hare, pledging con- 
tinued activity in the attempt to free 
them and other Socialists from prison. 

The convention is composed of 160 | 
men and women delegates, as well as 
fraternal delegates and representatives | 
of foreign languaze branches. 


jpecially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Mazsachusetts—The offices | 


(of the Cunard Line have been notified 
that two new Peninsular and Oriental! 
Steam Navigation Company ships, the 


“Naldera” and the “Narkunda,” 


have 


‘been repaired and have been entered 


jee. 


‘line that I have written,” he con- | 


cluded, urging the party to stand by. 


‘its colors and to remember that “it 


' 


is the hope of humanity,” and that. 


“if that hope fails, civilization fails.” 


Seymour Stedman of Chicago, who. 


)served as one of counsel for the un- 


_seated New York assemblymen dur-. 


ing the Albany trial, urged the right 
of self-determination for Ireland 
India and Egypt, and the recognition 


tions covenant for its robbing of China 
by turning over Shantung to Japan; 
urged the calling of an international! 
conference of representatives of the 
working class in the interests of peace, 
and declared his belief in political ac- 
tion reenforced by industrial action, 
concluding: “We, the Socialist Party, 
will recreate the liberties that have 
been taken away from us.” 

Carl O. Parsons of Minnesota, in- 
troduced ar a “disillusioned world 
war veteran,” 
| Legion as “fostered and founded by 
Wall Street,” and said that he repre- 
sented the World War Veterans, an 
organization of 360,000 former serv- 


f 
scored the American 


| 


; 


the founding of 127 fellowshi for 
‘| American students to study in French | 


~” | colleges, 
of Russia, scored the League of Na-| ,, 


upon Australian and Kast Indian serv- | 
They are sister ships of 15,800) 
gross tons, 605 feet in length, 67 feet. 
broad, and measure 47 feet 4 inches, 
in depth, have three funnels each. 


‘and are the first of a new series of #ix 


vessels to be added to that fleet. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN FRANCE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Ms Kastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York--The Amer- 
ican Field Service, composed of about | 
500 veterans who drove army motor. 
vehicles in France before the United | 
States entered the war, has annoynced 


20 of which, averaging $1000 | 
ach, are to be awarded this year. 


COUNCIL REELECTS OFFICERS 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia! MR. HUGHES 


—Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president | 
of the University of Chicago, was re- 
elected president of the American. 
Council on Education at its conclud- | 
ing session here. 
were reelected. 


NEW JERSEY’S VOTE REVISED 
TRENTON, 
lists of New Jersey's 28 delegates to 
the 


show Leonard Wood | 


that Maj.-Gen. 


will have 17 and Senator Hiram W.| with conspiracy to violate the Lever 
| ice men with branches in 16 western’ Johnson of California 11. 


' tration. 


be required, at an aggregate cost of 


‘might find it possible to devote per- 
haps $125,000,000 of the $300,000,000 


‘cars and other equipment, several of 


of the present state of the financial 


Donald Maclean, chairman of the Lib- 


a meeting of the Presbyterian Church 
Synod at Regent Square on Thursday. 
said that he considered the right way 
to deal with the liquor trade was the 
_American way 
in state purchase and state manage-* 


‘coal for bre 


| tons were used. 


All other officers | promulgated 
/macie the Lever Act inoperative in the 
fuel industry, Charles Kvans Hughes 
| declared in the United States District 
New Jersey —- Reviséd Court on Saturday. 


Republican National Convention | counsel for members of the United 


plans for financing their requirements 
and to what extent, in their opinion, in 
‘view of conditions of the financial mar- 
‘ket, the needed funds could be ob- 
tained from private investors. 


Shortage of Equipment 


“In reply the carriers’ officials told 
the committee that practically no or- 
ders for equipment had been plated 
during 1919 by the Railroad Adminis- 


tries protected as well as dyestuffs. | 


He has, therefore, offered an amend- 
ment to the present bill to eliminate 


be the difference between 


price of a similar article 


‘requisition calling for a special meet-. 
the embargo system and to provide’ ing to reconsider the exclusion of the | of Albania, to Henry Cabot Lodge (R.), 
for an automatic tariff which would!three counties 
the and Cavan, from the proposed Ulster 
price of the foreign article and the| Parliament. 
made | 


'—A protest has been made by C. 
the Ulster | 4) soeiiil ae Uni 
signed a. eKrezi, representative in the United 
‘States of the provisional government 


Nearly a quarter of 
Unionists’ council has 


Donegal, Monaghan, 


| Senator from Massachusetts, chairman 
| of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


Meanwhile, the government is much |mittee, against “the resolution award- 


domestically, plus 20 per cent, so that! encouraged by the safe return of Sir!ing to Greece the two southern Al- 


all times the domestic could under- | Hamar Greenwood, the new Irish Sec- 
sell the imported dye by that much./| retary, from the by-election battle in! ghyrocastro, 
It also provides that no person may! Sunderland. 


bring in more than enough dyes at 
one time to last him for the current 
year, and contains provision for 
ascertaining pri-.. in the United 


in foreign countries. This would give 
absolute protection to the dye industry 
without embarrassing the textile in- 
dustry with applicaions for licenses, 
permits, delays and embargoes, Sena- 
tor Moses said. 

Charles S. Thomas (R.), Senator 
from Colorado, who has been one of 
the strongest opponents of the Dill, 
said on Saturday that the Weston let- 
ter had amounted to a threat that 
unless Senator Moses would withdraw 
his opposition to the bill the DuPont 


As a result, they said, a 
substantial shortage now exists. In 


order to bring the supply to the point | 


it ordinarily would have been at, had | 
normal increases been made while the | 
roads were under governmental con- | 
trol, they estimated that 100,000 
freight and 4000 passenger cars, to- | 
gether with 2000 locomotives, would | 
upproximately $610,000,000. 

“The suggestion was made that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


provided in the transportation act for 
making loans to the railroads. ‘As 
this would be ineufficient, however, 
to meet the amount required for new 


the officials recommended that in view 


markets it might be wise for Congress 
to appropriate about $500,000.000 from 
which to make loans.’ 


AMERICAN METHOD 
FOR DRINK ADVISED 


Special eahle to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—Sir 


eral Parliamentary party, in discuss- 
ing the control of the liquor trade at 


He did not believe 


ment. 

The expenditure in Great Britain for 
1919 in the Hiquor trade was 
£ 386,000,000, and the consumption of 
wing beer in that year was 
900,000 tons, while for hauling “that 
stuff’ about the country, 10,000,000 


ARGUES 
AGAINST WAR POWERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
by 


Indiana — Rules 
President Wilson 


Mr. Hughes, who is acting as special 


Mine Workers of America, charged 


} plated. 


company would withdraw its support 
of Senator Moses, “and what that 
support is every senator knows as 
well as I,” he declared. 

The Senator from Colorado then 
read an alleged contract between the 
DuPonts and Levinstein Ltd., a British 
concern, the purport of which, he de- 
clared, was to create a monopoly di- 
viding the world dye market between 
them. In effect, the agreement pooled 
patents, secret processes and inven- 
tions for the purpose of creating joint 
control of the industry, said Senator 
Thomas, 

This contract and the letter to Sen- 
ator Moses, the Senator said, were al- 
most proof’ positive of the influence 
behind the bill, of the interests which 


States as prices are now ascertained 


erals, which adheres to Mr. Asquith’s 


} 


initiated this legislation, which traced | 


the language of the measure. “If I 
am correct then it is proof that the 
purpose of this bill is little short of 
infamous,” he asserted. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


-MONTPELIER, Vermont — Rural 
teachers in Vermont will be given 
special training at a school which the 
State Board of Education plans to es- 
tablish with the aid of a gift of $100,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Dr. M. B. Hillegas, State 
Commissioner of Education, in an- 
nouncing the gift, said a school accom- 
modating 300 students was contem- 
The cost will be about 
$300,000. 


JEWS GIVE THANKS 


thanksgiving services were held in 
Jewish synagogues throughout the 
city on Saturday in honor of the de- 
cision of the Peace Conference to 
make Palestine the Jewish homeland 
under a British mandate. 


EE Ee 


| 


|Limerick, was destroyed by fire on. 


| 


; ’ : stabulary ‘barracks there were burned 
NEW YORK, New York—Special ‘down recently, 


police constables were overpowered | 


i . ‘ - 
'banian provinces of Korytza and Ar- 


that are misnamed as 
Northern Epirus, which was favorably 
reported by the committee on May 4.” 

Mr. Chekrezi complains that rep- 
resentatives of these provinces were 
denied a hearing and he appeals to 
the Senate and the people of the 
United States for vindication of their 
rights. 


Prospects of a New Party 


The result of the recent by-elections 
shows that the government is sstill 
strong in the country, but neverthe- 
less domestic difficulties culminated in 
an open split between the two wings 
of the Liberal party on Friday at 
Leamington, where the Coalition Lib- 
érals experienced an even more severe 
rebuff than at Glasgow, previously, 
from the “Wee Free” group of Lib- 


—_—-— --—-- 


CURB MARKETS OPENED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Six curb mar- 
kets were opened recently in St. Louis 
| to give consumers an opportunity to 
buy directly from the wagons and 
booths of farmers and truck growers. 
The first day was an evident disap- 


leadership. 

Despite the presence of eminent 
ministers like Dr. T. J. Macnamara, 
Dr. Christopher Addison and F. G. 
Kellaway, the Coalition speakers were ‘ 
shouted down and finally left the pointment to the housewives as the 
meeting, which proceeded to pass a} PICes asked for green stuls Were 
resolution condemning fusion with | DUt little lower than those demanded 
any other party, a resolution tanta-| ?Y sTocers. In many instances it was 
mount to sentencing Mr. q | Said,that the farmer's prices were even 


Lloyd | 
George 


and his supporters to exile| higher. The one advantage seemed to 
from the official Liberal organiza- | be that the stocks were much fresher. 
tion. |However, all offerings were quickly 
All this followed on the complete sold, hundreds of shoppers visifing the 
failure of Coalition Liberals to secure | Various curbs. The buyers were from. 
even one seat on the committee of | all classes of the population. 
the National Liberal. Club, and it is_ oR a hee eee 
possible that Mr. Lloyd George will| INSTRUCTION FOR PAGEANTS 
now proceed, once he is freed from! Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
the burden of the Spa conference, to| BOSTON, Massachusetts ~ Instruc- 
organize a new party with a separate |tion in oral English, dramatics and 
political machine. Undoubtedly there| elocution is offered to residents of 
is a huge mass of votes in the coun- | Cape Cod, in order that all the towns 
try which has not been previously | of that district may have local per- 
identified with any party and is not | sons capable of organizing pageants, 
tied down by .tradition to political 'group plays and similar activities for 
shibboleths oO." personalities, and the the Pilgrim tercentenary celebration. 
Premier may make a bold bid for the by the Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Division of University Ex- 


support of this unknown quantity. 
| tension. Classes may be formed where- 


There are only two division lobbies 
in Parliament, however, and, so long! ....... o ' 
as the Liberals vote with the “Tories,” | ig leap lasses ee 
they will be accused of betrayal of| sea 
the historic Liberal program. The/ = 
Labor Party is also divided, and the. 
“Tory” party is therefore the only 
united one in the country. | 
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Courthouse Destroyed | 

Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its European News Office 

DUBLIN, Ireland (Saturday)— 

The courthouse at Ballyneety, County 

The 


Thursday night. disused con-. 


Irish Policemen Attacked 
Special cable. to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its. Muropean News Offic. 


DUBLIN, Ireland (Saturday)—Six 


— 


SHUBER Tel. Beach 4520 
ERT Seats Also at Little Bldg. 


—_—— 


Auctioneers LLKONARD & CQ. Appraisers 


46-48 Bromfield Street, Boston 
ESTABLISHED 1816 


SPECIAL AUCTION 


EXTRAORDINARY 


be hung later. 


Now on Exhibition at 


THE LEONARD GALLERIES 


Act, continued his argument in sup-, 


from 


> PRIVATE ESTATES 5 


This is one of the largest and most valuable collections we have yet offered for sale o} . 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS, ANTIQUES, RARE IMPORTED PIECES OF © 
BRIC-A-BRAC,; FURNITURE, ORIENTAL RUGS, etc. Most of the pieces have been | 
collected abroad personally by the former owners. 


— 


AJESTIC* teh 


Sat. 2:15 
JOHN GOLDEN SAYS 


HOWDY FOLKS 


Of whith the Chicago correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor wrote 

“Numerous mountain folk played to com- 
plete illusion.*’ 

“Over the play broods the spell of the 
hills.*’ 

“Mountain wedding a snre spur to hilaritr.’”’ 


CHICAGO CAST INTACT 


HINCKLEY & WOOCS 
INSURANCE 


98 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 


— a 


PAINTINGS from these estates to 


TE mosT 

LISERAL FORMS 

AND LOWEST RATES witH 
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, over lea, 
» river, flowing free 
meeting with the sea, 


Owing 
h the window 
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ly Chinese Industry — 
‘combine of Chinese firms 
ig, headed by Yuet Loong 
.. controls the importation 
ok” wood from the Philip- 
makes the red ink or paste 
down the Chinese Repub- 
inking the “chops,” or 
Chinese employ in af- 
tures to documents 
ure. In Iloilo and other 
Philippines the tree is 
“eibu >,” and it has its 
Americans in that it pro- 
he dye which stains red 
at the Chinese use to make 
K that the American 
is long been familiar with 
th of July. Thus the tree, 
little known to the’world 
$s rather amazingly dis- 
the form of a dye, inking 
China and coloring fire- 
: United States, as well 
n coloring Chinese cloths 
ry. The wood is boiled 
} stain, and the process of 
ie is said to be crude 
1; but the syndicate is 
th to regulate the output 
ir is there any immediate 
at its monopoly will be 
rom it. Sooner or later, 
ay reasonably expect 
will observe the un- 
; Chinese way of ob- 
ym juct, and raise the slo- 


' ae 
din os 
dy, 

7; 


\ & 
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f could be much more. 
* conducted if the dye 
ad in the Philippines and 


¢ County Politics 
the end of the suffrage 
and tatters of my 
es a suffragist who was 
rganization to Delaware 


' the ratification of the 


“*Here I am. I came 
erm the third week in 
t is past tife first of May, 
til] in the thick of the 
ym affair in Sussex 

s all very primitive and 
ut as a Colonial Dame, I 
appalled at this hub- 

of American political 
itics in Sussex County 
mania, and one that 

ith the ethics and man- 
ros and antis. I’m work- 
Corbit’s district. He is 
un Speaker of the House, 
f a tie, it is he who would 
ding vote which would 
ye whether or not 19,000,- 
fould vote in the eléctions 
e is a wealthy bachelor 
a fine old brick colonial 
iny town called Odessa, 
miles from a railway and 
al budget of a little over 


4 
é 


yer, a distant relative, 
nce, a member of 

tion Opposed to 

She attended the 

j at the McAlpin, the 

had a suffrage dem- 

i on the Odessa pu®- 
with the Wilmington 

th Mrs. Hilles and an 
girl from North Carolina 
dusk grew into dark- 

ied our automobile search- 
e@ crowd. There are no 
s in Odessa. A Negro 
flock stood left, the 
er men right, and a 
of well-dressed ‘suffs’ and 
_ Eight years now I've 
mg street meetings. 
} you get the same sure- 
t the crowd, the citizen 
ma feels. How very 
crowds at Seventh 
in Washington in 
was! How curiously 
just as men sus- 
ull » were under the 
res of Butte, in the 1916 


¢P 7 ’ 


ee : 
mt Race in the World 
ms are well underway to 
by reclaiming its 
re its hills, improv- 
6, and providing railway 
i, as well as good roads, 
here hitherto there has 
_ The country was occu- 
in 1917, and before 
ys E. Alexander Pow- 
nt Scribner's Magazine, 
oO of being 
) and at the same 
least-known regions 
people who occu- 
are regarded by 
| the most ancient race 
ind they had held their 
Ts lully in their own 
of the land 
20 centuries; 


Soo Mook,” for the 


In| 


- 


control, was practically withouf law. 
The people, for the most part, would 
fail to recognize themselves under the 
name of Albanians, but ordinarily 
and the country as ‘‘Shkiiperia.” 
roads in the interior were rmpassable 
for anything but ox-carts, and al- 
though the mountains are believed to 
be rich in iron, coal, gold, lead, and 
other minerals, no effort had ever been 
made to examine and’estimate these 
natural resources. Feuds between in- 
dividuals and families took the, place 
of settled government. One cannot 
very greatly admire the Albanians in 
Mr. Powell's description—a ‘“poverty- 
stricken, illiterate, quarrelsome, sus- 
picious, arms-bearing, feud-practicing 
race of mountaineers”: but that is no 
reason for not believing that a verdict 
50 years hence may not be much more 
complimentary. Especially when it is 
added that the hitherto wild and*un- 
known country is already showing evi- 
dence of a new prosperity under the 
régime of law, order, and justice that 
the Italian forces introduced. 


An ceed River of Oil 


| Some time in 1921 an underground 
river of oil will be flowing from Havre 
to Paris: at least so thinks the “Petit 
Havre,” discussing with natural en- 
thusiasm the plan now undertaken to 
provide for the transportation of oil 
from the port to the capital. The 
problem has looked serious, for it is 
now estimated that France, looking for- 
ward to 1921, must accept the neces- 


000 tons of heavy petroleum oils, and 
distributing it from the deep water 
ports to the various cities. 
is anticipated, will unload a quota of 
2,000,000 tons; and of this amount 
about 1,260,000 tons must go to Paris 
to supply the railways and factories. 
The railways, are already burdened 
pretty nearly to their limit; the water- 
ways, for various reasons, but par- 
ticularly because of floods, present no 
really promising solution and would 
need the creation of a considerable 
fleet of cistern barges, even if their 
operation could be relied on at all sea- 
sons. The other solution was to build 
a pipe line and let the oi] transport 
itself, but noweis not the time when 
the government can look cheerfully 
at a project that the engineers think 
will cost about 75,000,000 francs. The 
pipe lime becomes possible, however, 
by the offer of the Société Francaise 
to construct the pipe line and the dis- 
charge dock at Havre at its own ex- 
pense, and three American engimeers 
who have specialized on this form of 
construction have been put in charge 
of the work. The pipes will be laid 
from 1% to 2 meters deep, and the 
construction will begin simultaneously 
at several points between the two 
cities. The construction of the “river” 
should take one year. 


The Merchant Service 
The merchant marine has always 
fed the navy, in Great Britain and in 
the United States, because the sailor’s 
trade differs from that of the soldier 
in this respect: as soon as you drop 
the harbor lights you are always in 
danger and this is what gives sea- 
faring men their fine, liberal views. 
The soldier regards the freebooter, the 
comitadji and the bandit as distinctly 
disreputable members of society—a 
race to be stamped out and utterly dis- 
approved. The sailor regards the 
pirate, the smuggler, and the gun- 
runner, not without approval, but he 
appreciates the perils of the calling. 
Merchant ships went armed as a mat- 
ter of course long after a parallel 
state of affairs had ceased on land, 
and to this day the master of a mer- 
chant ship has arms in his stateroom 
with the right to use them in his 
sound discretion. He is monarch of all 
he surveys, and has much more than 
the modern monarch’s responsibilities. 
When a crisis comes to you at sea, you 
cannot go and talk to a friend in the 
next street about it; you must meet 
it there and then, for there is no room 
on board a ship for _ indecisions. 
Squalls, tempests, the public enemy 
are just the same for the steamship 
as for the square-rigger or the sharp- 
nosed schooner; they are to be con- 
quered, and immediately. The mer- 
chant marine of the English-speaking 
peoples has never been false to its 
training and tradition; and whether it 
be Fryatt that plays the hero and 
makes us fuss about it, or Kinnier 
that takes his ship through Nelson 
Strait and out past the Isle of Desola- 
tion, while the pursuing German pru- 
dently stays behind and sends wire- 
less dispatches of his success, the 
breed is always the same. The breed 
is always the same and always will be, 
if it be given ships and water; the 
danger it will attend to itself, and 
the heroisms it will just keep quiet 
about, but if England can give it 
ships, America can do the same. 
“Treat ’em rough.” They thrive upon 
it, but beat them “square.” 


Seeing London 

The stranger standing on West- 
minster Bridge with a red Baedeker 
in his hand has been missing from the 
midst of London these past few years, 
but he is returning in force this year, 
\and the red book is returning with him 
—perchance under a different name, 
but a guide book under any name 
would walk the same—half an hour 
to such and such a point, so that we 
can do it in seven and twenty minutes 
and feel we are keeping to the mark. 
A suggestion is now made that Lon- 
doners should constitute themselves 


persons to rub up their knowledge of 
London and her charms in order to be 
of use to these prevailing seekers after 
knowledge, some of whom. have 
dreamed for years of the visit to Old 
England—and how often after having 
seen the regulation sights they realize 
they have not really seen London as 
she really is. How often, it is asked, 
do they see Shepherd's Market, the 
Boy of Panyer Alley, the bit of the old 
Roman wal! in the yard of the G. P. O., 
and hundreds of other relics of a past 
they all share with the man who lives 
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refer to themselves as “Shkupetars,” | 
The. 


‘ordinary labor dispute, with a very, 


-Mazzonis refused to recognize, de- 


profits of the owners, what becomes 
of their rights to their private 
property? 

Another suggestion is that the gov- 
ernment should sell the factories at) 
auction to the highest bidder and de- 
posit the sale price to the Mazzonis’s 
account. But what if the new owner 
should turn out to be another Maz- 
zonis? Nothing would then be settled, 
and the government would have the 
same comedy to play all over again. 
To say that the difficulty would not 
recur if the new owner accepted the 
demands: of the workers or the find- 
ings of the court, is to hold that he 
will be able to retain his title over the 
property he has purchased only if he 
consents to renounce a portion of his 
legal control over it. 

Another obvious comment is that 
the award of the arbitration court 
should have been obligatory. This 
suggestion involves the whole ques- 
tion of compulsory arbitration. What 
is certain is that this system con- 
stitutes a species of semi-public 
property to be administered in the in- 
terest not of the owner but of the | 
community. Here again, however, | 
the theoretical difficulties are far less| 
‘serious than the practical. A com-' 
_pulsory arbitration court would, hu-| 
manly speaking, necessarily render | 


ITALIAN WORKERS 
EXPERIMENT 


In the textile factories of the Broth- 
ers Mazzonis, near Turin, Italy, there 
broke out some months ago a very 


extraordinary result. The “affair Maz- 

zonis” has become a test problem for 

all adepts of theoretical economy. 
The employees, whose union the 


manded the same wages and working 
conditions as had been granted in 
other-similar factories by the Associa- 
tion of Textile Manufacturers to the 
Textile Workers Federation. The Maz- 
zonis refused. The employeés struck. 
The government arbitration court in 
Turin took cognizance of the dispute 
and summoned the two parties to ap- 
pear before it. The employees’ repre- 
sentative appeared; the Mazzonis re- 
fused. The court rendered its decision, 
granting in substance the demands of 
the workers. But the arbitration court 
had no legal authority to compel the 
acceptance of its awards. It recom- 


AN EARLY SPRING | 
BOUQUET 


After the long period of bleakness | 
and inactivity, it is with eagerness we! 
look for the first signs of life and 
color in the garden. That first grow- 
ing point of green ushers in the whole 
array of coming garden beauties and 
is indeed symbolic of the renewal of 
life. It is the sturdy pioneer that 
shoulders its way to the sunlight to 
announce to us the beginning of the 
new year of growth. 

But while the surface of the garden 
shows only a few green tips, the in- 
terior of the warm earth has been 
teeming for the last few weeks with 
a great bustle and to-do. The sleep- 
ing roots and bulbs have heard the 
call of the sunshine and have begun 
to bestir themselves. Most of them 
are sluggish and still sleepy from the 
long winter of rest. But there are 
some among them that are already 
alert and wide-eyed, eager to thrust 
their faces up above the surface and 
gaze about them in the light. 

These daring ones of the garden in- 


‘time, and after their employees had 


sity of importing yearly some 5.000,- | 


Havre, it | 


‘the factories, declared the establish- 


ing workingmen from producing a 


been too grotesque. The soldiers stood 


stores of ‘coal and raw materials for 


society agreed to buy the whole of 


the necessary raw materials; if these 


got it. 


‘damaging the interests of the com- 
‘munity. The right of private property 
and the right of public welfare are 
here in the sharpest contrast. 


amateur guides, and an appeal {s— 


made to benevolent and well-informed | 
Mazzonis. But, in economic theory, the | 


mended. Then it urged. The Maz- 
zonis insisted that their factories were 
theirs. They did not recognize the 
competence of the court. They were 
willing to reopen their factories at any 


returned to work they “would take 
mands,” 

So far the story of the affair Maz- 
zonis is identical with a thousand oth- 
ers in Europe and America. The out- 
come is what has so upset public opin- 
ion in Italy. | 

The workers met one day toward the 
end of February, and decided to take 
possession of the factories and operate 
them themselves. They formed a pa- 
rade and marched, with red flags at 
their head, to their places of employ- 
ment. They raised the red flags over 


ments the property of the people, ap- 
pointed a factory council from among | 
their number, went to their several | 
posts, and set to work. The military 
was on guard, of course, but did noth- 
ing. No doubt the officer in command 
sent to Turin for instructions. If he} 
did, the officials must have had a bad 
half hour. The Italian Government 
has for 15 months been telling the. 
workers, jn speeches, in editorials, in 
pictures, that they must “produce,” to 
save Italy from economic ruin. Espe- 
cially has production been essential in 
the textile industry. And the picture 
of government troops forcibly prevent- 


socially necessary article would have 


quietly by while the workers took pos- 
session of the Mazzonis factories in 
the name of the people. Observers 
who went from Milan and Turin to in- 
spect the experiment in the next few 
days. marveled at the orderliness and 
efficiency which reigned under the red 
flag. : 


The workers found in the factories 


three or four months. But they were. 
looking more than three or four! 
months ahead. They sent their emis- | 


judgment either for the one party or) habitants are in such a hurry to 
for the other. The government would, burst through the earth. to the wind 
thus become, or at least seem to be- and air, that they do not stop to grow 
come, a class instrument, and the p0-' jn height, but eagerly push up to the 
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when blooms are scarce, only requir- | ARGENTINE WOMEN 
ing a fairly rich soil and a slightly 
shaded situation. Like most of the Se 
early plants it is dwarf in habit, only Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
about nine inches tall at most, making, In considering Argentine women. ' 
it a fine subject for the rockery or for must be remembered that they heve 
scattered masses in the shrubbery. heen able to advance to higher educa- 
tion only of late years, and have been 
Adonis, Flower of the Gods peer een by old-fashioned ideas and 
Adonis, so runs the legend, Wa@s| indices, so that it is not fair to 


changed into a flower which was compare them with American women. 
given his name. The adonis ver-| Argentine women are descended 
nalis, or flower of the gods, is as from a great many different nationa’'- 


' ties, but, of course, the predominant 
beautiful as the myth implies, and is)’. Spanish, owing to the fact that 
a flowering . perennial, with 


large ali Argentina was a Spanish colony. 
showy blossoms of purest yellow. The | from the time it was discovered untl 
stem rises sturdily for eight or twelve 1810, when the colonials threw off the 
inches, and the attractive feathery >Panish yoke and proclaimed the 
foliage forms a tuft, above which | 4rsentine Republic a free and inde- 
stands the head of yellow. The gig pescnge ged ‘itted that Argentine 
and shining petals are often three enters: aamitted tin 
inches across _ women in domestic life do not come 
ture, doing well in either full sun or|UBited States. Their homes very 
partial shade, and preferably in g | often have more show than comfort. 
light, sandy aol It may be grown Argentine husbands spend most of 


or may be purchased as plants from | hardly be fair to judge from this that 


the nurseryman. Its dwarf nature | the Argentine woman does not attempt 
fits the plant ‘or rockwork or the to make home attractive for her hus- 


front of the border. For a lovely effect band. Argentine men never have felt 
it should be planted against some tal- toward their homes and families as 
| men in the United States do. In fact, 


ler dark green plants, which will show | : ; 
to advantage the shining yellow of its there is no word in the Argentine lan- 
wide-eyed flowers. ‘guage that expresses the same thought 

And now, along comes the English ' as the English word “home.” It is 
primrose. Although not among the usually spoken of as “casa,” which is 
bravest of the early Bloomers, the “house.” 


litical struggle for the control of it) curface and expand their blossoms 
would become more and more an €CO-) > 1+) ith 


; ~ a he right, in. 
nomic class struggle. T the heydey of summer when the ma- 


They have found that in. 


: ‘| effect, to dispose of the profits of in- 
‘into consideration all justified de-! 


stallments out of the profifs. 


dustrial capital would pass to the 
class controlling the political machin- 
ery. It is needless to point out how | 
long a step this is from any accepted 
theory of private property. | 
. The most plausible suggestion is, 
that the Mazzonis brothers be denied, 
the management of their property but 
guaranteed its value—in other words, 
that the property be condemned un- 
der some form of right of eminent | 
domain, and paid for in annual in- 
This 
solution would perhaps satisfy the 
existing law. But if it were made 
the standard solution of all future. 
Mazzonis.cases, the indemnified cap-| 
italist could reinvest his capital only 
at the risk of being driven out again 
at the next repetition of the situation. 
In Italy today one can readily imag- 
ine the Mazzonis money being chased | 
from pillar to post before the in- 
creasing aggressions of the labor 
unions. 

It remains to record the way the, 


\Italian Government found out of its} 


' 


embarrassing situation. A day or two) 
after the fait accompli on the part) 
of the employees, it requisitioned the | 
Mazzonis factories in the following 
decree: “In view of the fact that the 
firm Mazzonis has refused to appear 
before the Commission of Concilia- 
tion and that the attitude of: said 
firm, which has refused to recognize 
the judgment pronounced in conform- 
ity with the laws of the State and has 
sought to elude the enforcement 
thereof, constitutes an offense against 
the law; in view of the fact that the 
illegal attitude of the firm Mazzonis 
is liable to produce grave disturb- 
ances to public order and that other 
eonsequences still more grave might 
result therefrom; in view of the fact 
that the same grave reasons of pub-| 
lic necessity and of impelling exigen-| 
cies of national economy which coun-| 
sel the transference of industrial dis-| 


| jority of plants are in full bloom, | Scape of flowers. 
| there is less chance for the fertiliza- | 


tion. and dispersal of their seeds. 


Instead of expending their energies | 


on more attractive bloom, they have 
decided to brave winter and appear 
at a season when flowers are scarce 
and competition less keen. Be sure 
they are welcome to the hungry 
insects. Although some of our loveliest 
flowers come in earliest spring, it is 
true that as a rule, the plants are 
stunted in growth and their blossoms, 
though lovely, are simple and modest 
in form. 


The Christmas Rose 


Perhaps the first of the garden host 
is the.Christmas rose, a species ,of the 
hellebore, and not a rose at all. Its 
glistening flowers are often seen peer- 
ing through the snow, underneath 
which is hidden the dark green of the 
leaves. There is no more marvelous 
sight than snow-covered , meadows, 
flushed with the pink blossoms of the 
Christmas rose. Yet they are all too 
few in American gardens despite 
their ease of culture. This hardy peren- 
hial thrives in any sort of garden 
soil, spreading into spacious clumps, 
and sending up sheaf after sheaf of 
ivory and rose flowers each -winter. 
There is nothing to be done for them, 
except to let them bloom in perfect 
peace, for they resent any disturbance 
of the root. 

The plant springs from a black root- 
stock, and is stemless. The single, 
irregularly shaped leaf is leathery in 
texture and is evergreen, The flower 
is very large and regular and shades 
from a glistening white to purple in 
color, and has prominent stamens that 
add to its distinction. It is excellent 
as a cut flower at a season when bloom 
is scarce. The Christmas rose prefers 
a semi-shaded position. 


The Pasque Flower 


Then there is the strange little 


saries to the Socialist municipality of | putes to the Commission of Concilia-| Pasque flower of the French gardens. 


Milan. 
which finances various enterprises of | 
social utility such as the construction | 
of dwellings, agreed to furnish them 
working capital to cover running: ex- 
penses. The municipal cooperative 


their product at market rates. A/§ 
group of cotton manufacturers in| 
Milan contracted to furnish them with | 


men should change their minds, their 
workers would perhaps be able to 
keep them to their agreement. If the 
Mazzonis workmen should later be in 
want of coal, it is probable the munic- 
ipality of Milan would see that they 
Thus a whole network of So- 
cialist institutions seems to assure 
the peaceful and prosperous operation 
of the Mazzonis factories under the 
red flag for an indefinite period. 

The question for all economic the- 
orists is: What should a government, 
based on the inviolability of private. 
property, do in such a case? Two 
things are clear: first, that whereas | 
the workers committeed an illegal | 
act, the behavior of the Mazzonis 
brothers, with regard to their prop- 
erty, was legally unexceptionable; 
second, that whereas the correct be- 
havior of the Mazzonis was in the 
highest degree damaging to the state 
and the community, the illegal act of 
the workers vitally served, and in no 
way harmed, the public interest. 

The government then has its choice 
between cond@hing an illegal act or 


It is morally impossible for the 
government to drive the peaceful 
workers out of the Mazzonis factories 
by means of artillery and machine 
guns, to say nothing of thé physical 
difficulty of defeating the red guard | 
which the workers have organized for) 
their defense. But perhaps there is | 
some way of protecting the public in- | 
terest in such a case without violating | 
the right of the Mazzonis brothers to) 
their private property. It has been) 
suggested in Italy that the government. 
should manage the factories, setting | 
aside the profits to the account of the! 


Mazzonis have a right to the profits) 
because they assume the risks; if the 
government assumes the risks have | 
the Mazzonis any claim upon the 
profits? The practical difficulties of 
the proposal are still greater: the next 
time the Mazzonis workmen demand 
an increased wage to meet the ever 
increasing cost of living, is the govern- 
ment to refuse the demand, or increase 
the price of the product to the public, 
in order to protect the Mazzonis’s 
profits? On the other hand, if the 
government dpes not protect the 


tion of the State, it is decreed: 
“That the cotton manufacturing es- 


The Milan Communal Bank, | tion render necessary the interven-! It is almost exotic in appearance, the 


large violet bells so exquisite in tex- 
ture, covered with a soft, silvery 


primrose needs very little encourage- Argentine women are inclined to be 
|ment from sun and wind to send up its foolishly over-indulgent with their 
Like banners of joy children and spoil them greatly. 

they shine above the lively green of the A Love of Luxury 

i\foliage, emitting a delicate fragrance! Argentines are very fond of all kinds 
‘that is caught up by the breeze and of amusements: the opera and the 
,carried over the garden wall. TO) theater and cinematograph are always 
come upon this symphony of emerald ‘crowded. One of the first things that 
and gold lying like a jewel under the | attracts the attention of Americans is 
blue sky of spring, is to know WhY | the habit of taking very young chil- 
the primrose has been sung into the! qren to performances where they are 
poetry of England. — _. |kept up until after midnight. 

The primrose (Primula vulgaris), | The spectacle in the Colon Opera 
derives its generic name from the 'House is equal to that of any theater 
Latin primus, Hirst OF early, referring in Europe. Brilliant jewels, both real 
to its habit of appearing in flower | ond artificial, beautiful costumes, and 
when most other plants are still inert. bright colors make an interesting pic- 
The Greeks, too, have their’ version | ture, showing the luxurious taste and 
of the origin of this flower. One old Nien of show af the Asal 
writer, PRIS, says that Sreeing | In direct opposition to all this 
phe aseccrations of Bowers, we are a | grandeur is the extraordinary custom 
well assisted by the mythological writ- | alt Tale meee ; 
: g most untidy in the home, 
ao of the ancients. So we read 80 where an ordinary wrapper is consid- 
the pesarnes wea Ch ‘ered quite correct, even for receiving 
Paralisos, after the name of a beauti- her intimate friende.  telele anee 
ful youth who was the son of Flora, | arn - ae od , 7 er * 
and who was transformed into this | CU in iuxurious motors, @€ Most elapb- 
flower by his parents in order that) 


orate toilet is considered necessary, 

with uch hair-curling, powder an 
once a year at least they might behold | ™ pesenitine 6. | and 
his beauty. | 


paint, costly garments, and jewelry. 
cocbatttl | Then on returning home all this finery 
|is-discarded and the Argentine lady is 

able, once more, to breathe in the 1oose 

of a wrapper, which is often 


THE PIPITS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ; : 

A month ago and more the joyous | Their Social World 
notes of the little meadow pipit re- Socially they are a success, from the 
; viewpoint of the Latin race, being 
sounded on the wean and uplands | yrignt and vivacious, handsome, and 
where its nest with mottled brown | beautifully dressed. They are reck- 
eggs now lies hidden in the grass, and | lessly extravagant in dress and are 


even in the cold days of March he was | always in fashion, SO that ‘Buenos 
i : re , | Aires has the reputation of being sec- 
soaring in his characteristic flights | ona to. New York in point of #euTae 
over the newly flowering gorse, and the number of well-dressed women. 
uttering his sweet little song so remi-| 
niscent of the wonderful bird orches- | 
tra of the spring. But now his notes. 


: He Dr. Geil has been spending nearly 
are full#r and more musical, his flights | D & 


‘more frequent and ecstatic, and his |* *©4? '™ China and Studying the Five 


‘plumage more gay, and before you | Holy Peaks, mountains which for 
by 


‘have glimpsed him you are often led| 3000 years have been visited 
‘into thinking that you have heard in-' numberless pilgrims. He has re- 
| stead — ane of 9? aap ia ‘turned most impressed with the prog- 
‘cousin from the south, for the drawn- | ; : 
* with which | *°°5 made the people 


by Chinese 


a ’ : , out notes, “Free-free-free, 
tablishments of the firm Mazzonis,| down. The sleepy and languorous blos- 'toward modern civilization during the 


Pont Canavese, and Favria, are req-| 
uisitioned by the State. 

“That Cavaliere Mario 
chief inspector of industry and labor 
in Turin, is charged with the admin- 
istration of the establishments indi- 
cated above to the account of the 
firm Mazzonis.”’ 

The State (making a clean sweep 
of all the Mazzonis factories, and not 
merely of the two which were seized) | 
advances in this decree a charge of' 
illegal conduct against the brothers 


“existing in the communes of Turin,/som, so well protected by its furry | his lay concludes, are as much part of 
Torre-Pellice, Luserna San Giovanni, mantle, is an exciting find_on a dreary , his repertoire as that of the tree pipit, 


sunless day of early gpring. 


over ceremonies, and from that has 
come to us its name of Pasque flower. 
But it is one of the alpine anem- 


In } 
|France it blooms during the Easter | #94 which returned only a few weeks | 


Fusconi,| tide, the time of the Paschal or Pass- | 289 to joy in the land of its birth. 


‘last few years. The one ambition of 
iwhich has wintered in far-off Africa, | the youth of China is to learn English. 

As for their own intricate writing, a 
method has been devised which re- 
of duces the period of study from sev- 
y eral years to a few weeks. Radical 
changes are 


, ‘ taking place, some of 
a copse now you may see him take. 
P d y | which even affect the outward appear- 


But the tree pipit is a lover 
wooded districts, and on the borders of | 


ones, sister of wood anemone. It, 
too, modestly droops its 


though shy of the bareness of the | 


garden. But it well lives up to the | 
old story whereby the anemone got | 
its name of windflower. 

Coy Anemone that ne’er closes 


head as/| Which he seems to have chosen for his 


' gracefully down with outspread wings 


_tration court, but as the “Corriere fallen, there remain oval wooly heads 


Mazzonis which could scarcely be! Her lips until they’re blown on by the 
maintained in court. It may be, per- wind. 

haps, that they were legally under; Not alone is the beauty of the flower 
obligations to appear before the arbi~|@ delight, but after the petals have 


della Sera” points out, they were in. of tufted feathery-tailed seeds that are 
no wise obliged t@ apply the court’s| prized for cutting. And yet it is re- 
award. The pretext may be gener- | grettable that this anemone is not 
ously allowed to a government which more often seen in our early gardens. 
is harrassed by all the details of an|It so well repays the effort at a time | 


flight from the topmost twig of a tree ance of the people’s homes. In some 
of the provinces an order directs every 
: T , | : 
blue dome above, until, suddenly ceas.|‘@™ily to plant a number of trees 
a his efforts er F te — d eta | CVery year. This is being carried out 
ing his S ascent, ruts with such energy that groups of ydung 

: . trees are found even in streets and 
and tail to the branch he left a min- | “ rn 


ute ago, singing most ecstatically the | market places. In his peregrinations 
y 'Dr. Geil found the natives becoming 


whole time, and finishing ever with) more and more kindly disposed toward 
those wonderful long-drawn notes of! pnglish-speaking visitors. Western 


his that almost express the kind of life! thought is a subject of much specu- 
that he loves to lead in the sweet- pure jation and interest. with the result 
air above. ‘‘Free-free-free-free” he) that the pilgrimages to the Five Holy 
seems always to say, and again you! peaks are not so numerous, and the 
hear him calling thus through the long | old gods are falling into decay. 
days of May, from dawn “even till, si EE ES. LF 
nightfall. | 


almost insoluble national economic 


problem. 

In the meantime no one envies the 
task of the Cavaliere Mario Fusconi. | 
He must soon make 
whether the industry confided to his | 
stewardship shall be administered for | A 
the benefit of the absentee proprietors | rm | q 
Mazzonis—who now are certainly con- | 3 | 
tributing to the enterprise neither | 
“initiative,” “risk,” “inventiveness,” 
nor “superior brains,” none of the'| 
classical virtues, in fact, or for the. 
benefit of the community, including the | 
workers who are now doing all the. 
work of production.—Hiram Moder- | 
well in The Nation. | 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE [CHINESE “DAY _CHINA AT DAWN OF LAND AND LABOR 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA. OF HUMILIATION" VAST DEVELOPMENT PARTY’S PLATFORM 


Washington Observance of Anni- 


versary of Acceptance of the 


’ 

river. Federal incorporatio® should 
be provided for American firms wish- 
ing to operate in China, requiring 
that at ieast 51 per cent of capita! 
stock and a majority of the board of 
directors should be American. Joint 
American-Chinese enterprise should 
be encoyraged in China. A _ so00d 


for large sums, and in some cases the 


PAY ASKED | percentage of profit is even higher 
Sime OAD MEN. than 30 per cent per annum, 


| Builders point out that there is more 
| spparent than real scarcity of homes, 


and that the great activity at present 
Purpose of New Organization in 


‘*— ae 


ie el 


a J Presents Family | 
on the Cost of Living | 
a 


ON, District of Columbia 
umer increased 
railway 


for 
2,000,000 


he country was con- 


“the Railroad 


y by W. J, Lauck, 
of the War Labor 
on behalf of the 
90ds and unions. He 


ntinues His Argu- 
chalf of 2,000,000 


Labor. 


ter homes. 


Hs not tending to more homes but bet- 
| They point out that houses 
_wlich were regarded as of high stand- | 
ard a few years ago will not satisfy | 


the present-day tenant. 


AGGRESSIONS ON 


'Exponent of Third Party in the 
_ United States Believes Slogan 


sion of Constitutional Liberties 


jum living wage for un-| 


' workers with differen- 
for skill, hazard and 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its HMastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New £4York—That 
“meddilesome with a property motive” 
is the cause of all aggressions upon 
the people's rights which’ liberals are 


convinced now exist, is the opinion of 


William Hard, journalist and investi- 
gator, and one of the leading thinkers | 
Forty-Eight | 


of the Commitiee of 
|; movement toward a new third party 
in the Unitéd States. 

Mr. Hard believes that conditions 
| now are somewhat analogous to those 
of 1860; then the slogan was “no ex- 


tension of slavery into the territor-_| 


ies’; now it must be “no further in- 


man liberties of the people.” 

_ These aggressions, he thinks, 
ageressions upon 
people's 
thought, by statutes, by bureaucrats, 
by spies and by legalized mobs; ag- 


'@ressions upon the people’s freedom. 


and extensions of these aggressions 
abroad. 

With reference to the first, he says 
Statutory restriction of thought ex- 
pression has been imposed upon the 


people with the consent of the United | 
States Supreme Court, 
‘mobs he, means, for instance, such 
cases as that of Passaic, New Jersey, 
se, he said, “for a’ 
the United States to. 


By legalized 


where he saw an audience driven from 


a room by the police, not because the | 


speakers were saying anything 
against the government, for at the 


time they were urging the audience to 
take out citizenship papers; but be-. 
cause the .people were supposed to. 


belong to an organization which the 
authorities believed to be contrary to 
the best interests of the city. 


Such official action, Mr. Hard points | 


Out, prevents large masses of peo- 
ple from saying what they believe to 
be the truth, for fear of the charge of 
disloyalty. There is a Passaic news- 
paper, capitalistic rather than social- 
istic, which from the first has de- 


fended the right of all citizens freely 


to assemble and speak their minds on 
all subjects, a right guaranteed by the 
New Jersey Constitution. But 
editor during his courageous campaign 
has received not more than three or 
four letters daily from people who 
wish to uphold his hand, eut of a 
city of 65.000. 

Mr. Hard does not believe that this 
indicates absence of sentiment for free 
speech in Passaic. 

“It indicates,” he says, “that until 
people realize that they have to be for 
free speech because it is American, a 
large majority of us are going to be 
hesitant about expressing what lies 
nearest our hearts.” 

On the subject of the invasion of 
the people’s freedom for economic or- 
ganization for liberty, Mr. Hard holds 
that by appeals to the Supreme Court 
it has been possible for predatory in- 
terests to break down the protection 
hitherto surrounding oreanized Labor. 
The government has been able. for ex- 
ample, to fix the price of railroad la- 
bor, but has not attempted to fix the 
price at which equipment is sold to 
the railroads. The government fixes 
the maximum price which shall] be 
paid to coal miners, but merely ap- 
peils to the conscience of the op- 
erators with the hope that coal prices 
to the consumers will not be raised. 

“Sheer brute force is used against 
organized Labor,” says Mr. Hard, who 
investigated the stee] strike at first 
hand. “The country is full of indus- 
trial Simon Legrees. They can be 
found in any strike. I protest against 
the resort, by possessors of certain 
sorts of property, to the revolutionary 


/} methods of sheer brute force.” 


RIVER LOCK MADE 
INTO A DRY DOCK 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 
BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—The con- 
version of Lock No. 17 on the Warrior 
River into a dry dock wherein vessels 


may be scraped and repaired between 


the times when it is opened for the 
passing of boats is the first instance of 
a river lock being put to such use, 
according to engineers. The dam at 
Lock 17 is 62 feet and the lock is of 
equal height. Timbers are laid acroas 
the bottom of the lock and the vessel 
to be scraped or repaired is floated in 


a short time the lock is free of water 


There is no 
traffic, for an hour's warning of the 
approach of a vessel is all that is 
necesary to make the Jock ready for 


and the vessel rests on the timbers. 
' 


| its passage. 
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) FARM LOAN BOND ISSUE ASKED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


+A joint resolution authorizing the 
| Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
farm loan bonds up to $100,000,000 was 


reported on Saturday by the House | 


Banking and Currency Committee. 
This action is necessary, the resolution 
said, because of the delay in the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court regarding 
the constitutionality of the federal 
farm loan act. 


PEOPLE’S RIGHTS 


Should Be No Further Inva- 


are | 
the | 


freedom of expression of, ; exes 
the nationalization of 


been quite thoroughly carried out by 
In 1918, he, 


for economic organization for liberty; | nationalized | 


by the state at about 4000. 


present. 


the 


and the lower water gate opened. In’ 


interruption of river’ 


Nationalization Experiment Re- 


Low Ebb—Production Per- 


| 
centage Drops and Mills Idle 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


Reports on the economic and indus- 
‘trial situation in Soviet Russia which 


have reached here by way of Helsing- | 


'fors clearly indicate the low ebb to 
which the industrial life 


more trom 


rather 


‘the Soviet régime 
trial chaos within 
outside foes. 

The report was re- 


of conditions 


cently made before a session of Con-. 


gress from the councils of national 
‘economy, trad® unions and the Mos- 
cow Soviet, and 


nationalization. Leon Trotzky, Min- 
ister of War, and A. Rykov, chairman 
of. the Supréme Council of National 
Economy in the Soviet 
were among those who outlined the 
economic situation to the convention 
of delegates. 


Even in the best kept-up industry. 


production is less than 30 per cent of 
normal, and, despite the low demand 
for labor, there is a genuine lack of 
skilled workers, a fact which has 
caused almost complete demoralization 
of the textile industries. 


Industrial Establishments Closed 


the Bolshevist authorities. 
says, the Sovi:ts had 

1925 factories and mills. Toward the 
close of 1919 he gives the number of 
industrial establishments taken over 


’ 


“Tne ‘means, ‘says mr. 


Soviet organizations, and that the in- 
dustry of private owners of manu- 
factories has been done away with, for 
the old 
total number of industrial establish- 


i Ss e , ; r ace @’ j ’ 
ments, including peasant homework | . ng the Pleasant Valley 


places, were about 1000. The peasants’ | 


industry is not subject to nationaliza- 
tion, and 4000 nationalized industrial 
establishments 
largest, but also the greater part, of 


the middle-size industrial enterprises | 


of Soviet Russia. 

“Of these 4000 establishments,” he 
continues, “only 2000 are working at 
All the rest are closed. The 
number of workers is about 1,000,000. 


S, j ; see « Ut i 
Thus. you can see, that both in poin ‘the government are mineral and coal | 


of number of the working men em- 
ployed, as well as in point of num- 
ber of still 


the manufacturing industry is in the’ 


throes of a crisis. 


Mr. Trotzky’s Explanation 


Mr. Trotzky, in his reply, as received 


here, attempts to explain the industrial | 


crisis by the destruction of technical 
equipment. Mr. Rykov, however, states 
that “the Soviet State, the workers and 
peasants’ power, could not utilize even 
machines and factory equipment which 
were still at its disposal.’ 

In two of the main branches of Rus- 
sian industry, he savs, the metallurg- 
ical and textile industries, a consider- 
able part of the establishments were 
shut down- while others were being 
worked only in a few departments 
and workshops. 

Out of 1191 metallurgical plants, 
614 are reported as having been na- 
tionalized. These plants have 
been able to fulfill 15 per cent of the 
Russia metal requirements. These 
were supplied in 1919 with raw ma- 
terials amounting to about 30 per cent 
of the country’s requirements, and of 
these amounts they were only abte to 
utilize one-half. “This,” according to 
Mr. 
of the need that must be satisfied In 
order to sustain a minimum of our in- 
dustrial life.” 


Production Percentage Drops 

Locomotive works in 1919 were able 
to accomplish only 40 per cent of the 
work done on locomotives in 1913, and 
on railway cars it suid the per- 
centage dropped to 10. 

General machinery construction 
1919 is stated to have given only 
per cent as compared with 1913. It 
is Said in the reports that from 30 
to 40 per cent of the former produc- 
tion is the figure that prevails in the 
main branches of Russian industry. 
Soviet Russia, it is stated, has been 
living on the supplies left from pre- 
Bolshevist Russia. “But these sup- 
plies are becoming exhausted, and we 
daily and hourly are approaching the 
final crisis in these branches of in- 
dustry.” 

The present output of the Russian 
industry is 10 per cent of the normal 
production. Only .11] per cent of Rus- 
fia’s 164,000 looms were at work in 
1919, and only 7 per cent of 7,000,000 
spindles. All the reports comment on 
the unusual situation brought about by 
a shortage of labor at a time when fac- 


is 


in 
30 


tories and mills are closing down. The | 
lack of skilled labor is stated to be so. 
en- 


acute that even establishments 
paged in producing supplies and 
equipment for the Red army*have at 
times experienced the greatest diffi- 
culties in obtaining sufficient skilled 
workers to enable operation to 
tinue, 


‘ported to Have Brought It to 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


of Russia. 
has fallen and emphasize the danger to, 
indus- | 
than from, 


reflect some of the. 
results so far of the experiment of. 


overnment, 


Commenting on the industrial situ-| 
ation, Mr. Rykov’s report states that | 
ifidustry has | 


Jy kov, | 
“that nearly the whole industry has | 
'been transferred to the state, tg the. 


statistics estimated that the | gown recently by the United States 


tte  t ' : 
include not only th ‘involving only one section of land in| 


working establishments, | 


only | 


tykov, “is less than one-quarter | 


con- | 


21 Japanese Demands 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
--Chinese residents of Washington 


yesterday observed a “day of humilia- | 
tion” on the anniversary of the ac-_ 


ceptance by China of the 21 Japanese 
demands, which, the Chinese National- 
ists contend, signified the beginning 
'of Chinese subservience and vassalage 
to Japan. 

The meeting in this city, which was 
designed to be only one of a series of 
national manifestations, was hetkd at 
noon in a theater, and Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch, former Minister to China 
from this country, was the principal 


‘speaker. The meeting was held under 


‘the auspices of the Chinese Nationalist 


organization. 

The manifestations are 
pathy with the extensive boycott in 
China of Japanese goods, a boycott 
so extensive that it is declared 80 
per cent effective. Student backing 
'in China is the strength of the boy- 
cotting, it is stated. The students 
are strongly Nationalist and are 
bitterly opposed to the alleged pro- 
Japanese sentiments of certain in- 
fluentialy persons in the Chinese 
Government. ; 

Dr. Reinsch said in his address that 
the young Chinese are reconstructing 
‘their nation to take its rightful place 
among the powers through nation- 
wide education and the spread of tech- 
nical knowledge with a consequent de- 
velopment of China’s vast national re- 
sources. He said the future is bright 
with the promise of the guccessful ac- 
complishment of the new task. 


in sym- 


DECISION SAVES 
MONEY FOR UTAH 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


and future revenue estimated to total 
at least $50,000,000 was saved for the 


State of Utah by .-a decision handed 


Land Board in the case of the State 
Coal Com- 
pany against Mark P. Praffet. 

While the decision was rendered 
and the contest based upon a case 


Carbon County, valued at $10,000,000, 
similar contests against all 
state school land sections, valued at 
from $50,000,000 to $100,000.000, 
averted. 

The decision states, in effect, 
school lands granted to the State by 


lands only theoretically, and not in 
fact. The decision on this point wilil 
permit the continued leasing and sale 
of school lands by the State. 


DETROIT ATTACKS 
THE RENT PROBLEM 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan-—-City officials 
are preparing pleas for a special ses- 
sion of the State Legislature to enact 
laws to curb profiteering in rented 
property. In the meantime public 
sessions are being scheduled when 
tenants will be given an opportunity 
to appear before the council to state 
their increases and announce their 
landlords’ names. Hundreds of in- 
stances of 100 to 200 per cent in- 
creases have been. reported to the 
prosecuting attorney, who is power- 
less under present laws to prevent 
the raises. A report made public by 
city officials shows that Detroit is now 
30,000 homes short and that this figure 
is being increaged dally as the city is 
growing faster than new buildings are 
being erected. The practice of two to 
four families living together to cut 
rent expenses is becoming common. 


CANADIAN PATRIOTIC FUND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita Canalian News Office 

OTTAWA, Ontario—aAt meeting 
recently of representatives of the 
various branches throughout the Do- 
minion of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, the treasurer stated that there 
$7,000,000 hand. The 
expenditures were about $125,000 a 
‘month. which sum included allow- 
ances to various persons who did not 
come within the regulations of 
government pension scheme. 


wus over On 


DEFICIENCY BILL IS SIGNED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

The Urgent Deficiency Bill, carrying 
$360,000,000 for railroad operation de- 
ficiencies, has been signed by 
dent Wilson. It is expected that $125.,- 
900,000 of this sum will be made avail- 
able to the roads for the purchase of 
new rolling stock, 


Utah—Present | 


other | 
are | 
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| United States Government Publ: | 


| cation [ells of Opportunities 
—Need of Chinese Independ- 


ence and of Cooperation 


oe —_ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—In a publication issued yesterday 
| by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
‘tic Commerce, Julean H. Arnold, Amer- 
ican commercial attaché at Peking, an 
‘expert on trade conditions in the Far 
East, summarizes the opportunities for 
the development of United States trade 
with China and holds forth the pros- 
pect that the latter country is now on 
the vérv threshold of the “greatest 
industrial and commercial develop- 
/ment that the world has yet wit- 
nessed.”’ R 

The great danger at the present 
moment, Mr. Arnold declared, is that) 
‘the nations interested in China, may, 
through lack of sympathetic under- 
standing, make mistakes which may 
‘prove a barrier to progress and an 
encouragement to inaction and leth- 
‘argy. The study of conditions in 
|China is issued in book form by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
-merce and brings up to date the prog- 
ress made in the last two decades by 
‘Chinese industry, progress which is 
.so remarkable, it is declared, as to 
prove conclusively that “China is re- 
ceptive to western ideas and modern 
industrialism.”’ 


Need of Cooperation 


“A strong, independent, self-reliant 
China,” Mr. Arnold emphasizes,” is 
the very keystone of progress and 
international, friendship in the Far, 
East. There must be cooperation and. 
'not wasteful competition, if the bane 
‘of international jealousy and exploi- 
tation is to be avoided. Equal oppor- 
tunity for all and special privilege 
| to none must be the maxim in dealing 
| with the China of the future. 
| 


“It is time for the American. people 
ite realize that their future lies in 
great measure on the Pacific,” says 
the report. ‘The opportunities of the 
United States on the Pacific are with- | 
{out limit, but its responsibilities will | 
prove equally great. The only way 
it can meet these opportunities and) 
responsibilities. creditably to its own | 
civilization and its own position, is. 
by an intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding of the peoples of Asia. 
and the present problems confronting | 
‘them. Without this understanding we 
may unwittingly make some disastrous | 
mistakes. | 


may prove to be the greatest indus- | 
trial and commercial development 
_ that the world has vet witnessed. 
‘Chinese Receptive 

“The Chinese are receptive to west- | 
ern ideas and modern industrialism. 
The -demands for machinery of all 
kinds during the next few decades, 
will be enormous; in fact, the new: 
China will be in the markéet for prac- 
tically everything the west has to’ 
offer, especially metal goods, build-. 
‘ing materials, railway, mining and. 
shipbuilding equipment, and _ also. 
sanitary .appliances, motors, motor 
‘cars, knitting machines and textile 
| plants, needles, nails, hardware, elec- | 
| trical machinery and industrial plants | 
of nearly every description, and in-| 
|deed everything necessary to trans- 
'form the country into a modern in-| 
‘dustrial and commercial society.” 
Mr. Arnold forecasts that instead 
-of 100,000 persons in factories and 
(4,000,000 school children; the esti-| 
mates of 1914, the China of a few 
‘decades hence will have 40,000,000. 
‘factory hands and 80,000,000 children | 
‘in schools. 
| “There need be no international | 
'jealousies,” Mr. Arnold continues, “in | 
the competition for the wonderful 
‘trade that China will have to offer, 
'as there will be room for all,’ and | 
ihe adds, “A strong, self-reliant China’ 
possessed of progressive ideals will, 
| prove a blessing to humanity. It be-| 
hooves: the west in its relations with | 
_Chindé™to work on broad lines, in a. 
spirit of cooperation, rather than 
competition, with a vision for the fu- 
(ture, as the day will come when the 
| Pacific will be the world’s great arena) 
|of trade and commerce, and that trade. 
) will be worth while only if it is built 
‘upon a foundation of friendship and) 
| good will.” 


Measures Outlined 


| Mr. Arnold outlines the measures ne- 
cessary for strengthening the position 
'of the United States in the China trade. | 
Certain courses of action are especi- 
ally emphasized. Kncouragement 
‘should be given, Mr. Arnold believes, | 
‘to American loans to China and to 
the sale of Chinese securities in the 
' American market. American shipping 
facilities should be provided — suf- 
‘ficient to handle the American trade 
lon the Pacifie and on the Yangtse 
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| Mr, Rykov characterizes the skilled | 


‘labor 
| dustrial depression as one of the most 
dangerous phenomena of existing Rus- 
sian economic life. It has attained 
such proportions, he says, that “we 
are unable to utilize certain estab- 


shortage during the present in- | 


lishments even though they are pro-| 


vided with raw material, only because, 


(of the lack of skilled labor.” 
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American t.ews service should be es- 
tablished in China, American capital 
should be encouraged to participate 
in a large way in development pos- 
sibilities’ in the republic. Facilities 
shoujd be created in China for the 
training of young American business 
men in the Chinese language. Amer- 
ican commercial commissioners should 
eo to the Far East. The study of 
Chinese geography, history and com- 
merce should be introduced into the 
bigh schools of the United States, and 
departments of oriental languages 
and literature should be developed in 
Almerican universities. 
Pages Packed With Data 

The 470 pages of the new publica- 
tion are packed with data providing 
practical guidance for American busi- 
ness men auld illustrating the progress 
of. China. One or two examples 
illustrate the potentialities of Chinese 
economic life as explained in detail 
in this handbook. . A dozen years ago 
the outside world was not acquainted 


‘with the soya bean of China; but so 


astonishing has been the advance of 
this product that in 1918 the country 
exported 1,833,880 tons of beans and 
bean products valued at 
$87,000,000 in United States currency 
The first cotton-manufacturing mill 
in China is scarcely more than 20 
years old, yet the nation has today 
1,250,000 spindl and 5000 power 
looms producing annually 250,000,000 
pounds of yarn and 60,000,000 yards 
of cloth. China’s coal resources can 
be estimated at about J,200,000,000,000 
short tons. China’s foreign trade has 
increased five-fold during the last 30 
years and is capable of “marvelous 
expansion.” 


CANADIAN INDIANS’ 
VIEWS ON CITIZENSHIP 


Special to The Christidn Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LON D ON. Ontario—Members of 
Chippewa and Moravain 


Delaware, 
bands of Indians from reservations in 
western Ontaria have returned from 


Ottawa where they were called by' 
the special parliamentary committee 


dealing with Indian affairs, and make 
some interesting statements regard- 
ing the proposal of the government to 


grant enfranchisement and education 
to the Indians of Canada. 
that the proposal would be of bene- 
fit to the French-Indians and Indians 


(initiative. 


about: _.. ; 
atives of their organizations. 


They state 


Oregon Stated to Be to Take 
Over the State Government by 
Ballots of Its Members 


— ee re 


Special to *y"} 
from its } a. . News (Office 
SALEM. Oregon - The 

Labor Party of Oregon was organize! 
have da 


ver Tie 


Land and 


recentivy and its sponsors 


a 


intention to take 


» | 
‘ 
of +} 


clared their 
State throu 
ared 


° 
2 ’ «> >> 
Mate sen 


the direct 


TT: 


eovernmen’ 


a1] i a : : ; - 
hallots of is mem : 


was adapted, wh de 


abolition of the ate. the ex 


tension of 


Cs as 
the referendum, 


recall, public ownership of ufilities, 


voting by mail, proportional repre- 
sentation, and industrial equality for 
women. ‘ 
made up of 


of Ore- 


The convention was 
Labor unions 
of grances and 


latter 


delegates from 
members 
though these 


represent- 


gon and 


farmers’ unions, 


were not there ae official 
Prior to the actual deliberations of 
the delegates, the North Dakota Non- 


partisan League plan was elucidated 


'by Walter Thomas Mills, special or- 
|'ganizer for the league. 
_ton State Triple Alliance plan also waz 
, explained. 


The Washing- 


In his talk Mr. Mills 
asserted that there “will be a chain 
of Nonpartisan states from Puget 
Sound to Lake Superior in @ very 
short time.” 
Use of Other Parties 

The tentative plans of the party do 
not call for the placing of candidates 
before the state primaries, bat the 
placing of men having the interests 
of the new party at heart on Repub- 


‘lican or Democratic tickets, as politi- 


cal sagacity may indicate. It is thus 
planned to capture the machinery of 
the old parties and use it for legis- 
lative purposes yntil such time as it 
is deemed advisable to discard it. 

The platform as adopted by the con- 
vention declares that “We, the mem- 
bers of the Land and Labor League of 
Oregon, in convention assembled, 
seeing that those who labor and pro- 
duce the necessities of life, are, and of 
right ought to be, the masters of the 
thirgs they produce, ... invite all men 
and women, irrespective of party or 


who through intermarriage are partly, condition, to fellowship with us im the 


“China is now at the dawn of what *the white man. 


The Indian bands on the reserves 
claim it would be a hardship to have 


to assume the duties of’full citizenship. 


The two classes mentioned are unani- 
mous in their desire for citizenship, 
while on the reserves the full-blooded 
Indians have little desire for the im- 
mediate privilege of the franchise. The 
desire is general on western Ontario 
reserves that the plan shall be laid 
over until the land is more developed 
and the Indians are in a better posi- 
tion financially. They recommend the 
franchise be extended to individual 
bands as they show themselves ready 
for it and when this occurs the land 
of the reserve shall be equally divided 
among them and the interest and 
capital funds held in trust for them 
vy the Indian department for timber 
reserves be also equally divided. 

An interesting feature of the con- 


ference, the Indians say, is that all 


the delegates spoke English and 
among all the delegates they met none 
with whom they could converse in 
their own tongue. 


NEGRO TO RUN FOR GOVERNOR 

LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas—J. H. 
Blount of Forest City, a Negro, will 
make an active campaign for election 
as Governor of Arkansas, and his 
name will appear on the ballots as an 
Independent Republican. The Negroes 
are to contest the four Republican del- 
egates at large, the two delegates from 
the fifth district and one from the first 
district. 


white and are holding their own with| reconstruction of the state and nation 


along the lines of permanence and 
justice rather than that of mere profit 
and expediency. ! 


Demands Formulated 

“In order to promote the welfare 
and happiness of our state and to 
restore uniform justice and equal op- 
portunity to all, we demand: The ex- 
tension of the direct primary to the 
initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call; the priyilege of voting by mail, 
together with universal registration; 
abolition of the state senate; public 
ownership of all public utilities and 
natural resources; formation of a 
Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustry and the creation of a fiscal de- 
partment, whose function.shall be the 
creation of a state marketing system, a 
state bank and such other industrial 
activities as may be neeessary. and 
desirable; removal of all unjust taxes 
from productive industry and the sub- 
stitution therefor of a more equitable 
method of taxation; proportional 
representation on all elective legisla- 
tive bodies; that the public schools be 


‘placed upon a real democratic basis 


by making school boards representa- 
tive through proportional representa- 
tion, and that the object of the schools 
be to teach democracy rather than to 
train children merely to be servers of 
others for profit; and we declare for 
the economic and industrial equality 
of women, together with special pro- 
tection for the mothers of future 
citizens.” 
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3. Wheeler Defends Pro- 
on Amendment, and Says 
Liquor Dealers Are 
for Law Violations 


ime che Christian Science Monitor 
Kastern News Office 


IRK, New York—National 
a As merely passing through | 
the attack that prohibi- 
_in every state, according | 
Wheeler, national coun-| 
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he says, 
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' the United States that 
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would have learned this 
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ole retained it and con- | 
ide its provisions stronger | 
to meet the aftack of the 


nts its enforcement. In 
the legislature or the 


‘referendum vote accepted 


‘Fr amendment. 
opposed prohibition, and 
of them voted against 
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_ The expressive lines of the grand and rugged Lincoln. features carried through the entire body 


“bail each by United 


jioner Hennessey. 


Warned About Prohibition 


IN, District of Columbia 


- he American Pharma-. 
| on to keep the drug- 


1 free from the name 
quor dealers,” 


mmissioner Kramer, 


diay’s session of the. 


annual meeting, de- 
ition is here to stay.” 
oo been written into 
on,” Mr. Kramer said, 
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LEAGUE ELECTION 
Bow York—Lindley M. 
Secretary of War, 
honorary president 
irity League, sue- 
. Judge Alton 3B. 
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D. Orth was re- | 


Federal | 


BARNARD AND HIS 
LINCOLN 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


no clothes—there is one complication 
evaded, at said George Grey 
Barnard, with reminiscent, 
smile. 

| He must 
statue, that 
storm center, 
visitor. And 
the visitors—-they have been 
ous, Oftentimes distinguished, 
the past fortnight—at the gothic-clois- 
tered atelier on Fort Washington Ave- 
nne, the highest rock-pinnacle of Man- 


-hattan Island. 
Before the 


least,’ 
a 


had tbe Lincoln 
controversial 
So had 
have all 
numer- 


have 
recent 
in mind. 


so, doubtless, 


visit of The Christian 


Science Monitor’s representative ended | 
talk | 


Lincoln 
be reported, 


some highly interesting 
developed, which shal] 
with due authorization. But 
must pay our respects to Adam, 
twice-life-size figure of whom Mr. Bar- 
nard has just finished modeling in clay, 
and which has been shown in this 
State, on invitation, to representatives 
‘of the press and public, including 
scores of the sculptor’s personal and 
professional friends. 

The Adam figure belongs is a group, 
eventually to include Eve, which will 
fill a wall] niche in the many-sculp- 
tured garden terraces of John OD. 
Rockefeller’s Pocantico Hills estate 
near Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
effect, the whole thing will be a wal! 
fountain on a large and artistic scale: 
although the water, pouring from the 
‘base into a broad out-curving basin. 
is not related to the statuary. 

This is not Adam awakening at the 
touch of the creator, as in Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine fresco; nor is it a 
fugitive, repentant Adam after the fall, 
as portrayed in the familiar bronze by 
Rodin. Mr. Barnard has chosen the 
story of the creation of Eve, when 
Adam, lying inert, is abouwt to arouse 
from the spell of a deep elumber.§ In 
the completed group—a plaster model 
of which is also shown, together with 
the wall installation . project— both 
Adam and Eve are partly enveloped 
in a cloud that forms a background 
and fills the niche. Above, 
is symbolized, somewhat 
traditional Renaissance 
_Adam is of the Graco-Homan type, 
youthful, beardless, curly-haired. His 
powerful, though not heavy, frame is 
recumbent in graceful repose, with 
j tee head fallen back from a columnar 
‘neck and deep-chested, vigorously 
molded torso. 

With the aid of the plaster model, 
it is posrible to evoke the idea of a 
sculptured Biblical illustration set in 


after the 
manner. 


an effective piece of garden architec-. 
This is about as far az one may | 


ture, 
care to go in critical appreciation of 
the Barnard Adam at its present stage. 

“This figure, such as it is, 
sents over 100 days’ work, in the 
modeling alone,” the sculptor tells us. 


“And the thought and ideas put into. 


lt, all unseen, cost me vastly more 
than the actual time and labor ex- 
pended, But all these combined are 


NEW YORK, New York—‘Adam has! 


ruefu! | 


the | 


first we! 
the | 


In 


the creator | 


repre: | 


—-even down and into the feet. 


|as nothing, compared to what went 
| into the Lincoln statue.” 
| A colossal, benign head, 


lone bowlder of the. glacial) 


huge as a 
drift, 


shaped as by elemental forces into the | 
features of Abraham Lin-' 


| legendary 


i'coln, loomed stood 


above uS as we 
shop-studio. It 
else about the place, 
into relative insignificance. 
this Titanic head will be carved 
replica on a granite mountainside at 


including Adam, 
Some dav 


an appropriate point overlooking the— 


national transcontinental Lincoln 
Highway. 
oy: 5 ay 
evitable query, 
‘notorious statue that went to England 


replied Barnard, to the 


 |.only this is enlarged on a scale that | 
during | 


necessitates an exaggerated develop- 
ment of certain traits and details, and 
the suppression of others. All that is 
a matter of perspective, according 
distance and the point or angle from 
'which a thing is to be_.viewed when 
set in its permanent place. But I have 
never exhibited this head--nor, 
that matter, my full-length statue. 
Few if any the critics who man- 
handled it in imagination, ever saw 
the actual bronze, but only 
from distorted photographic reproduc- 
tions that I had not intended for pub- 
lication. However, that’® an old story. 
Come, let me show you the head in 
marble, my original study, and the 
key to the whole and final conception, 
as it stands in Cincinnati, and at Man- 
chester, England.” 


of 


another room, the smanHer but 
heroic-sized head of Lincoln, 
chiseled in pure Carrara 
visitor has since under 
is a commission for the 
Luxembourg, Paris), was set up facing 
ia calm, clear northern light which, 
with the raising or lowering of a 
Shade, gave a singularly mobile and 
lifelike expression to the face. This 
effect is intensified by a technical de- 
vice that is new in sculpture, though 
its equivalent in painting is common 
enough—namely, the placing of high- 
light points on the upper contour of 
the eyeballs. The beardless profile 
is what may be called classically fine, 
yet not in the classic way. The full 
front shows a face of the square 
elongated type, crowned with a great 
shock of hair—-not unlike the tra- 
ditional Andrew Jackson portrait. 


In 
still 
beautifully 
marble (the 
stood that it 


face of Lincoln, when studiously ana- 
lyzed, show characteristic traits hith- 
erto unexpressed in monumental art— 
something distinctively racial, and 
the New World democracy. In 
contention is found the key to 
much-discussed statue—the crux of 
the controversy it has aroused. 


“The face, and in some degree the | 


whole body, are wonderful, unique,” | 
declares the sculpter. “After years of | 
studying it, | said to myself, Here is | 
the Lincoln that will survive, the’ 
Lincoln who in the thought 
people is the President of a world de- 
mocracy of the twentieth century. 


of Lincoln symbolizes today. 
looks to him. The Bolsheviki claim 
him. He is the big-hearted leader of 
the common people 
world. 
“What shall we show to the world 
s 4 


| conversing in the chaos of the work- | 
dwarfed everything | 


in | 


in- , 
“it is the head of the. 


10 | 


for | 


judged | 


Barnard insists that the head and | 


of | 
this | 
his | 


That is what the monumental figure | 
China | 


throughout the | 


las the image of such a man? Surely 

‘something more than a dapper, smooth | 
‘dummy of a respectable businesslike 
person in store clothes. 


ning to carry out the expression-lines 
and rugged Lincoln 
features through the entire body— 
even down and into the feet! Still, 
clothes of some sort seemed a neces- 
sary concession to custom. So much 
the worse, then, for the clothes! 
What good would be my heroic por- 
trayal of the figure, supposing I ac- 
complished it, if it were hidden in the 
absurd men’s fashions of the year 
1865? JI decided to ignore them, or 
at least to suppress their identity as 


of those grand 


‘clothes, wherever they interfered with 
the main idea. 

“In doing this, [| merely took the 
license that all sculptors claim. Great 
‘art, in the past, has been inspired by 
the human form, but never through | 
copying clothes. Drapery, ves. The § 
Winged Victory has drapery, but only 
such aS complements or else loses 
itself in the lines and action of the 
glorious figure. As for the modern 
man's costume, it is sculpturally im- 
possible, if followed literally. All art- 
ists abhor it. In Paris there is now a 
law against brass trousers on public 
monuments. Some day the ban wilf 
be universal, as it ought. Well, I did 
the best I could, under the crceum- 
stances, and then--the deluge!” 

There is no denying it, Barnard was 
hard hit by the slings and arrows of 
outrageous criticism. He admits as 
much, but without bitterness and with- 
out repentance, 

“Don’t you think,” ventured 
visitor, speaking for himself as well 
as in general, “that a lot of the adverse 
‘criticism had to do with the origin- 
ally proposed destination of the Lin- 
coln statue—in front of the House of 

‘ariiament in London-—-rather than 
with the work ‘per se?” 

“Who knows? But I didn’t make the 
statue with that destination, or any 
particular site, in view. Was 
fault if they had already set up other 
statues of a 
Anyway, for the matter of that, what 
has Lincoln to do with British Parlia- 
ments, Or statues in court dress? 
served not policy, but principle. 
not so much where he stands, 
what he stands for, that counts.” 

As we parted, 
exalted thought, also in the glow of a 
magnificent sunset over the Palisades 
of the Hudson, Barnard added: 

“] have tried to play the game of 
sculpture honestly, without politics, 
without personal feeling or regard for 
material interests. 
ful to the ideal. 
tained it-—-far from 


It is 
but 


that! An 
worth striving after. 
it remains high above reach, we have 
always something to look up to, 
haven't we? dissappointment or no 
di. permanant. ' 


of the |. 


JEWELRY OF DISTINCTION 


We will send catalogue of Emblem 
| Jewelry on request 


| REAGAN KIPP CO. 


162 Tremont Street, Boston 
Next to Keith's 


| which 
| its wishes, 


“I was determined from the begin- | 
Origin of League 


the | 


it my | 


more formal sort, there? | 


He | 


in the warmth of an | - 


the next January, 
gard 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT 


IN NORTH DAKOTA 


July 28. 1919. 


In this bank all gen 


he . 


funds are deposited and may 
deposited in loca! banks upon app 
tion. The state bank makes loans 
to 50 per cent of the appraised valua 
tion on first mortgages on real estate 


tits 


uD 


Governor Frazier Tells How the 289 "> to this time it has made $2. 


Farmers, Organized in Non- sents a saving to the ¢ 


partisan League, Have Won 
Control of the State’ s Affairs 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News (Office 

NEW YORK, New York—What the 
|Nonpartisan League of North Dakota 
| Was actually organized for and what 
‘it has actually accomplished, regard- 
less of the many charges which have 
been brought against it by the finan- 
|cial interests which are opposed to 
‘its growth, there or elsewhere. was 
described to a representative of The 
‘Christian Science Monitor by Lynn J 
Frazier, Governor of that State. 

Governor Frazier, himself.a farmer 
from boyhood, was elected on the 
league ticket and came into office on 
' January 1,1917. He welcomed the op- 
portunity to state the facts about the 
league. Those facts, he said. had been 
garbled, misrepresented, and _  sup- 
pressed by the press throughout the 
country. The interests opposed to 
the league were so powerful that any 
attempt to give the league full credit 
in the press for its honest achieve- 
ments has been avoided by the great 
majority of editors. He spoke of the 
instance of one metropolitan daily 
which had sent a man to North Dakota 
to “write up the league.” The man 
visited only opposition sources of in- 
|formation,: and wrote the story from 
that standpoint, Governor Frazier said. 


What the league asked for from the 


press was merely a square deal. 


State Is Agricultural 
“North Dakota 
state,” he began, “practically 80) per 
cent of the people being on farms, 
and the league movement was started 
to correct existing marketing evils. 
All our farm products’ had been 
handled largely by Minneapolis and 
St. Paul grain combines and the mill- 
| ing and the beef trusts. The farmers 
paid the freight on the raw materials, 
‘paid the freight back on finished prod- 
ucts and also paid the profits to the 
middleman for handling the goods. 
“The real beginning of the league 
was back in 1912 and 1914. when 
under a rather ineffective initiative 
and referendum law, we voted for 
state-owned terminal elevators’ for 
‘wheat. Remember that this was car- 
‘ried at each election, the last time, 
in 1914, by 83 per cent of the votes 
cast. But the Legislature, meeting 


an agriculture 


Is 


the wishes of the electorate. 
Twice the electorate, under a 
gave it that power to express 
had declared that’ the 
people wanted state-owned terminal 
elevators. And yet the majority of 
the members of the Legislature turned 


down the elevator proposition. 


“There is no reason to wonder why, 
then, that the farmers comprising a 
great majority of the population, de- 
cided that the only way they could| 
get what they wanted was to organize 
politically and to get political control | 
of the State. 


lature insisted on the de- 


ignoring 


mands of the majority of the voters, | 


then a farmer Legislature must 
elected. 

“It was at that time that Mr. 
ley came forward with the Nonpar- 
tisan League idea That was 
spring of 1915. Organization work 
was done through the summer and 
winter, and in the next spring we 
held precinct conventions in every 
precinct in the State where organized 
work had been done to indorse dele- 


gates to government district conven- 


tions. At these conventicns candi- | 
dates were selected for the state Leg- 
islature as well as representatives to 
the state convention. We nominated. 
league candidates for state office, in-. 
cluding three for the state supreme 
court. All of these candidates were 
pledged to support the 


gram. That program’ declared 


Town-: 


saw fit to disre-| 


law 


adopted 


j 


If the ordinary Legis- | 


| 


| 


be | 


| 
; 


; 
' 


‘taxes have been 


‘men’s Clubs, 


300,000 This repr 


armers of prac- 
tically $50,000 in less than a vear. 


Savings by State Flour Mil! 

“A flour mill was purchased by 
State Industria] 
experintent. It 


of these loans 


Commission 


as 
mill which 


a day, 


Was a 


out only 125 barrels but at 


rate it has been running it will make 
a net saving by the end of this vear 
of approximately $40,000. This mill 
has paid on the average 12 cents per 
bushel more than the other mills and 
elevators, which are privately owned, 
and it has sold its flour an aver 
age o0 cents a barrel cheaper than 
other flour, of the same quality. seld 
by private concerns. Note tha! 
this flour is sold direct to the farm- 
ers and merchants, the middleman and 
his profit being eliminated. Mill feeds 
have been sold on an average ae. 
per ton less than other mills. 

“Work was started last Monday on a 
State owned mill at Grand Forks which 
will have a capacity of 
daily and an elevator storaze capacity 
Of 1,500,000 barrels At rate the 
little mill is going. the mill will 
handle better than bushels 
per vear and will make a saving at 
least $1,000,000 on its wheat and rian 
and by-products. At that it will han- 
dle only about one twenty-fifth of the 
normal amount of wheat product for 
sale in the State. The reason 
the private milling and grain « ombines 
are so bitterly opposed to the zue 
can be readily seen.” 


EXPENDITURES ON 
LUXURIES INCREASE 


Special to The! Moni 
from its Fastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Expendi- 
tures for luxuries in the Borough of 
Manhattan average $105,000.000 a 
month, so the collector of internal 
revenue has estimated. During 


or 


mala) 


es 
()i yt? 


"HO >is 
the 
big 
$oo00 O00 


of 


Woy 


lea 


. ‘ 
Y ss ( ePmee 


“hristia 


the 
last six months receipts from luxury 
steadily increasing, 
the largest amounts having been paid 
on jewelry, furs, automobiles and 
candy, he says, adding that the candy 
tax netted a “king’s ransom,” which 
might account for the present “sugar 
Shortage. He said he thought the 
peak had been nearly reached and 
that a retrenchment period was at 


hand. 


WOMEN FOR GOOD ROADS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

CHARLOTTE, North Carolina—The 
North Carolina Federation of Wo- 
which recently held its 
annual meeting in this city, went on 
record in favor of state-wide good 
roads and indorsed the thrift 
paign in North Carolina 
economy in women’s dress. in 
household and in other fields of 
woman's activities. A resolution was 
calling for the conservation 
'of forests, and one for a higher stand- 
‘ard of scholarship and attainments 
among public school teachers and 
favoring a higher compensation for 
teachers, 


REINSTATEMENT REFUSED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The reso- 


lution of the Boston City Council ¢al]- 


in the! 


league pro-| 
for. 


state-owned terminal elevators, state- | 
owned flour mills, state-owned packing | 


plants, state 
credit banks, 


storage 
rural 


and cold 
insurance, 
ated at cost, 
improvements from taxation and fair 
grain grading laws. 


Summary of Accomplishments 


“In 1916 the league elected all the 
state officers but 


life | 
oper- | 
and exemption of farm) 


one, a majority of | 


the members of the House, as well as | 
a majority of that half of the Senate | 


which was chosen at that time. But | 


the holdovers in the Senate controlled | 


the Senate, so we could accomplish 
little then. T’wo years later the league 
elected all state officers but one, again. 


and also a two-thirds majority of the | 


Senate as well as of the House. 


That | 


gave us the power to put our prograni | 
into operation, and we began to do so | 


“IT will summarize some of the things 
we have accomplished. 


= ee i ta 


a B:HUNTER | 
COMPANY: 


60 SUMMER ST.BOSTON,. | 


I have been faith- 
Not that I have at-_ | 
ideal | 
that could be attained would not be! |i 

But so long as 


Have you all the 


TOOLS 


you need to work. your 
Garden and keep your Lawn 
in condition? 


Our special department for 
Garden and Lawn Tools 


includes everything you 
may need. 
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The Bank or | 
North Dakota opened for business on | 


i 
| 


| 


ing for the reinstatement of 14 men 
in their former positions in the citv 
fire department has been vetoed by 


Mayor Andrew J. Peters, not only on. 


ithe ground that such a reinstatement 
would be giving special favor in pret- 
erence over a long list of men who 
have qualified for appointment to the 


department but because it would also. 


mean the placing of men in responsi- 
‘ble positions in one city department 
when these men had quit their posts 
in another department. for all 14 men 
were striking policemen. 


‘veapP, 
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other nation 


,and while three-fifths of that 
,represents 
| treasury 
sents actual 
cam- , 
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to promote 
the 


der 


FISCAL REFORMS IN 
ITALY ARE OUTLINED 


~ Commissioner-General for Finance 
to the United States Says His 
Country Is: Taking Lead 
Among Countries of Europe 
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at the end of 1919 a 
ital of over 12.000 000-900 

“As regards the « 
original est 
ceipts has_ bi 
months exceeded 
Assuming the 
the last three 
the excess ought 
lire. 

“Ttalv 
heavily. 
OU Men, 
adult population 
the colors onlv 
going ahead towards 
duction to 200,000 men, 
than in pre-war times. 

“Italy, it is true, has a bank note 
circulation of almost  16,000,000,000 
lire (December 51, 1919). but the 
aggregate of savings in the various 
deposit institutions in the kingdom 
amounts to 18,000,900,000 lire. Not 
only the Italian Treasury Min- 
ister pledged himself not to print any 
new paper under any circumstances, 
but he has also promised substantially 
reduce the existing currency. 
“The new internal loan in 
produced 19,000,000,000 lire. No 
has given great a 
proof of self-confidence. The extreme 
limit of our hopes was 15,000.000,000 
lire; it has been greatly exceeded, 
mount 
conversion of- short-term 
tificates, two-fifths repre- 
cash.” 
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LEGISLATORS TO REPORT 
ial to The Christian § ce Moni 
from its Fastern News Office 
NEW YORK. New York—aA 
of meetings at which senators 
assemblymen may _ report to 
constituents on their legislative 
tivities during the recent session 
the state legislature will be held un- 
the auspices of the New York 
City League of Women Voters. At 
the first of these, to be held todav. 
legislators will discuss the unseatinz 
of the Socialist Assemblymen, teach- 
ers bills, the welfare and _rent bil!s 
and prohibition enforcement 


spec 


series 
and 
their 
dai‘- 


Of 


VIRGINIA BAR CONVENTION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

RICHMOND, Virginia—The annual 
convention of the Virginia Bar Asso- 
ciation will be held at Richmond, May 
11, 12 and 13. The annual address 
will be delivered by Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, Vice-President: of the United 
States. at the mornitug session of the 
final day, May 13. Prominent lawyers 
from all over the State are expected 


ito be present. 


Ret ‘ealing the 


BONWIT TELLER &,CO 


The Speaally Shop of ‘Onginalons 


FIFTY AVENUE AT 38"*STRFET. NEW YORK, 


, 


wequisite Daintiness of 


Imported French 
Handmade Summer Frocks 


Executed to the Special Orders of This 


Shop by the Leading Paris Couturieres 


Twenty-two Fifiy to 


One Hundred and 


Forty-five Dollars 


All the inherent artistry of the French couturiere, all the 
delicacy of the French needle-worker is revealed in the 


delightful ‘fashion phrasings of these thin, 


Summer frocks. 


charming, 
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EVENTS IN SPAIN’S —zi7s,,fusnis,,warenoure, satin! AUSTRIA RECEIVING | 
'telegraphists and others, simply left. THE HELPING HAND 


in| dren in Austria were each receiying 
Vienna, she stated that the most suc- such a meal: and thus it is that Amer 
cessful relief work accomplished in ica, by this one mission, has fed > 
Austria is that in which the help ac- per cent of the total of Austria's rr” 
corded is dispensed as far as possible children. By the present time that 0<- 


| had driven their enemies into the one and War Victims Committee 
camp, the issue was now clear; a 
workman, particularly the trade union- 
ist, either supported his own party, 


-ABOR MEN 
their posts and assembled in the pre- 
cincts of the station to contemplate y seadty incvenenll Gl ae 


aa . 
a 
aa 


ta *k Has Had the 
Getting Groups In- 


to Concen- 


Their Rivals 


jan Science Monitor 
correspondent 


ngl nd—Whether Mr. 


ill succeed in uniting 


ot the Liberal Party 


under the banner. 


group, time alone’can 


no question that the 


1 by the Prime 
ly succeeded in 

ing trains of thought 
movement under one 
_ whatever party, of 
or color, which ulti- 
of the pretty little 


sgn 


er mees there are to 
the Labor movement 
“no movement has 
“an be no mistake as 
. of the contending 
Mr. Lloyd George or 
feeling of bitter hos- 
politicians and their 
lways been lying lat- 
ge thrown out by the 
when he tactlessly 
p Socialists, Syndi- 


| 
} 


Asquith and the’ 


/ wou 


/ 


brought into being’ in consequence of 
'a mandate from the Trade Union Con- 
gress and supported principally 
through the funds of the Trade Union 
/'movement, or supported a coalition 
of the orthodox political parties. 

Now this coalition for purely local 
elections, such as borough 
board of guardians, hae taken effect 
in hundred: of industrial centers; 
that when Mr. Lioyd George urges 
the need of a common policy’ pursued 
by one united party to combat the 


growing power of the Labor Party, 
he is simply extending the policy long | 


since adopted for local municipal pur- 
poses to meet the needs of Parliament. 
There is nothing profound or original 
in the proposal. 


not gain as many seats as 
in triangular con- 


will 


| otherwise would 
| tests. 


Labor Not Alarmed 

| Labor will not feel alarmed; it had 
to come, and knowing that the coali- 
‘tion having been once effected, there 
ld not be the slightest use in ever 
again trying to divide the workers into 
two hostile camps, neither of whom 


| were responsible to organized Labor. 
i Such, briefly, is the general opinion 
expressed by responsible Labor lead- 
| discussing the Prime. 
‘Minister's appeal for unity to fight the|in the way of meeting eventualities 
There is an entire ab-/| that would arise when a strike began, | 


ers who were 


common foe. 


councils, 


S50 | 


It may happen, if the | 
campaign results in the formation of | 
one united political party, that Labor. 
it | 
‘in Catalonia had actually begun, few 
| people really took 
seriously. 


Strike in General Was Extraor- 


RAILWAY STRIKE. 


dinary, and Was 


I 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
MADRID, Spain—The situation on 
the eve of the railway strike was curi- 


ously placid, in that though the rail- 


way employees had announced their 
intention of resorting. to a general 
strike throughout the country at 
o'clock in the morning, and that 
though as a matter of fact the strike 


the affair 


In this attitude they were certainly 
encouraged in the most remarkable 
manner by the government, for on this 
night, before what has been described 
as the most unanimous and dangerous 
strike that the country has known, 
short-lived as it was, ministers, in- 
cluding the Minister of the Interior, 
declared that they knew nothing about 
it, and certainly appeared to act in 
accordance with that state of igno- 
rance. No inquiries were made, and 
above all no preparations were opened 


ki as advocating | sence of bitterness toward Mr. Lloyd| such as had been made on previous 


simply had the effect | 
Val groups inside the 
‘drop their own do-. 
10 cease pushing for-— 
et nostrums, in order. 
1 the enemy, whether 
Mund supporting Mr. 
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fact, the former has_ 
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the party itself could | 
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§, Winston Churchill. , 
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ere not enough men 
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landed careful ex- 
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the political Labor. 
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lowing election , 
‘a fortune to 
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George, though there is’ perhaps 
among the more moderate elements a 
feeling of disappointment that he has 
thrown himself so completely into the 
hands of the reactionary elements. 


In regard to the manner in which. 


Laborites, Syndicalists, Socialists and 
Bolsheviki were classified together 
intO one group, as 
Standing for the same fundamental 
ideas, there a strong feeling of 
resentment, modified somewhat in 
consequence Of an inabilitv to gather 
whether the statement was due to 


is 


‘ignorance or to a desire to frighten the 


community into a belief that the Labor 
Party were definitely committed to 
Bolshevism and the soviet system 
government. 
Minority Very Active 

Let 
first 


seek 
the Labor 


Prime Minister 
men 


the 


dozen in 


advocating and) 
nl of the railway companies themselves. 


occasions. 
Providing for the Mails 


Especially was this so in the way 


'of making provision for the mails and 


running a few trains with the assist- 
ance of military engineers and help> 
volunteered from various sections of | 
the public and notably the personnel 


Absolutely nothing was done, with the— 


the | 
move- | 


ment, either on its industrial or po- | 


litical side, who command the respect 


few 


and influence the decisions of confer-. 


ences, and name one among them who. 


is either a Bolshevik or Syndicalist. | 


Indeed, it would be difficult to dis- 
cover six men who could be regarded 


as holding official positions through- . 


out the whole of the Labor ranks en- 
titled to be described under the one 
or the other appellation. 

The most that can be said is that 
there is a very active minority of men 


tional] method of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure can be quickened and sup- 
ported by the use of the. strike 
weapon. But even these received a 
set-back at the special Trade Union 
Congress when, by an overwhelming 
majority, it was decided to concentrate 
on the parliamentary machine rather 
than dislocate the industrial machine. 


Indictment Tactless 
the 
Owing to the industria] unrest mani- 
festing itself in so many strikes and 
rumors of strikes, when those outside 
the movement 


Prior to special congress. and 


were unable to gather 
just exactly where Labor stood, some 
consideration might be allowed: but 
to deliver himself after the event, 
after Labor had very definitely out- 
lined its attitude, the Prime Minister's 
indictment comes as a tactless and 
painful performance. 

That there are little crowds and 
froups of men and women who pride 
themselves as being revolutionary, 
who would drop the name of Bolshe- 
viki tomorrow if another more mod- 
ern, and calculated to inspire greater 
terror could be found, hanging on to 
the fringe of Labor. is well known. 
But they are not inside the movement 
Other than as individual members of 
trade unions, and they exercise little 
or no influence at the official confer- 
ences where Labor's policy-is set. To 
connect J. H. Thomas, Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. Henderson, or Mr. Brace with 
these, or to state that they influence 
policy, is to credit them with greater 
importance than they rightly deserve. 


RAISING SEAT PRICES 
AT LONDON THEATERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England--A general! in- 
crease in the prices of seats at West 
End theaters making ‘a feature of mu- 
sical shows may shortly be looked 
for. During the past few months 
there bas been much discussion on 
the subject between theatrical man- 
agers, but no decision was arrived 
at until] André Chazglot, weary of wait- 
ing for some consensus of opinion and 
finding that he had to play to 90 per 
cent 
every night in order to pay expenses, 
raised the price of the stalls, dress 
circle and upper circle on 


and women who believe the teonstitu- , 


ple 


result that when the strike began all. 
railroad locomotion in the country. 
came to a complete standstill and no 
mails left Madrid or any other city or 
town in the country. It is of little 
wonder in such circumstances that the 


of inference that there was a conspiracy 


between the companies and the strik- | 
ers, gathered suspicion in the matter. 
The situation was extraordinary. 

The country, especially the capital, 
would probably have taken the pre- 
liminaries to the affair more seriously 
but for the fact that for the previous 
days it had been enjoying the 
newly arrived primavera or Spanish> 
spring. Now the sun was shining 
warmly from a clear sky, everything | 
in Madrid glistened, the street cars | 
had abandoned their windows in favor. 
of light curtains; the shrubs and vege- 
tation in the Recoletos, Salon de Prado , 
and other favorite strolling places, 
were bursting forth in their new sea- 
son’s green. 

No Mood for Strikes 

The Alcala in the mornings was a 
fine scene of happy vivacity, and peo- 
congregated outside the cafés 
discoursing upon many matters wholly 
unconnected with = strikes. Madrid 
was happy. In such circumstances 
the people were unwilling to turn 
their thoughts from the new and de- 
lightful condition of affairs that had 
supervened on the winter's discontent 
to any question of. wages and rail- 
way rates, however transcendental] its 
importance. 

At the last moment the Sindicato 
del Transporte de} Castilla directed a 


manifesto tathe railway workers and 


} 


disturbances were 


of the capacity of the theater. 


his own. 


initiative at three of the theaters with 


which he was connected. 


duction of “The Shop Girl.” and it is 


the public generally, expressing their 
disapproval of what was threatened, 
but, aS was realized, the Castilian 
workers are not everybody. Also at 
the last moment representatives of the | 
railway companies waited upon the 
Premier to assure him that the accu- 
sation that they were in league with 
the workers in the matter of the 
threatened strike was baseless and 
that they protested strongly against 
such a charge. 


Increase of 35 Per Cent 


At the same time, the representatives 
of the companies would not say that 
the men’s demands could be acceded 
to in any degree, for that all depended 
upon the resources at the disposal of 
the companies, which again depended 
upon what was granted to them in the. 
way of new privileges by the govern- 
ment. In this connection it is note- 


worthy that the suggestion put forward 


by the critics of the railway companies 
was that they had put jt to the men | 
that unless they, the companies, ob- 
tained their new privileges in the way 
of authorization to charge a 35 per. 
cent increase in their transport rates, 
there could be no increase of wages | 
for them, and that thus they incited 
the men to strike and connived at the 
proceeding, facilitating it in many in-. 
genious ways. 

The strike, in general, was an ex- | 
traordinary one. It was carried 
through with perfect, tranquillity in 
Madrid and most other parts, though | 
here and there in the provinces slight | 
reported, and in | 
one case an attempt was apparently | 
made to throw a train off the lines. | 
The strike began promptly at 11 
o'clock in the morning. Up to that 
hour everything was proceeding in the | 
most normal manner, and at no place 
or station was there any indication | 
that the system of striking had ever | 
been heard of in Spain. At 11 o'clock | 


the entire system of locomotion was | 
The management of the Gaiety has 
now followed his example on the pro-- 


expected that other managem@nts re-' 
sponsible for musical productions will. 


raise their prices correspondingly. 


The public is, therefore, for the 


stations 


future to pay for the extra cost of) 


producing musical entertainments to- 
day. 
are double what 


they were, while 


It is true that running expenses | 


prices of costumes and scenery have | 


increased from 200 per cent to 300 


suspended as if it had been controlled | 
by electric wires and the button that 
ungeared the system had been pressed. | 
The men had agreed that al! trains | 
due to asatart from their respective 
up to 11 o'clock should go. 
out just as usual, and that while goods | 
trains should stop at the first station | 
they reached after 11 o’clock,. passen- 
ger trains that started before the 


striking hour should complete the. 


journey to which they were nominally | 
committed. | 


' 
' 


Through in Madrid and Else- 
where in Perfect Tranquillity 


11) 


very. 


the new situation about which they 


seemed to be little worried or excited, | 
as is generally the case with strikers. | 

‘ed | The companies’ officials asked them. 
Carried | formally and politely if they would re- 


sume work and with politeness they 
definitely answered that they would 


not, at which stage the negotiations 


ended. 


In one case some show was made of. 


Starting a train, all of whose crew 
save the engine driver had gone. 


rades told him to come away, and 
thereupon he blew three blasts of ex- 
ultation on the engine’s whistle and 
amid cheers joined the others. 

in the two chief stations of the cap- 
ital, the Atocha, which serves 


southern systems, and the northern, | 
The. 


there was perfect tranquillity. 
police and the civil guard took posses- 
sion, and a few military detachments 
were in evidence here and there, but 
there was no signs of any disturb- 
ance. Would-be passengers refused 
to believe that this could be a real 
strike and collected in the neighbor- 
hood of the stations, appealing to be 
allowed to go inside and take their 
tickets, but they were convinced that 


there was nothing doing at the book- | 


A great silent solemnity 
down 


ing offices. 
soon afterward settled 
stations. 
The Companies Suspected 

The suspicion that the companies 
were involved grew into a certainty in 
the minds of the people, indeed not for 
some time, had there been any doubt 
upon it generally. The leading news- 
papers, such as the “Sol” and others, 
which were not-to any extent con- 
trolled by persons interested in the 
railway companies, not only openly 
stated their convictions as facts, but 
denounced the strategy in the strong- 
est terms. 
large sections of the strikers were 


assembled all the time in the neigh- | 


borhood of the stations exactly in the 
manner of waiting for orders from the 
companies. There was a clear indica- 
tion here, said the critics of the pro- 


ceedings, that the strike was not vol-. 


untary but was enacted by order of 
the companies, and that furthermore 
it Was just as much a lock-out as a 
strike, and was mutually agreed upon 
in either case. : 
There was still no attempt what- 
ever being made by the companies 


to run any special trains manned by |! 
military workers, 


or others drawn 
from their higher personnel, as had 
been promptly done on the occasion 
of all previous strikes, there were no 
negotiations or even attempts at ne- 


gotiations, between the companies and. 


the strikers, and nobody concerned 
had any views to express. Also it is 
to be noted that in various parts the 
former railway employees 
been permanently discharged by the 
companies for their participation in 
the great strike of 1917 now came for- 
ward and offered their services. 


among the most experienced and skill- 
ful of the old employees. 
a committee representing 6000 of these 
former railway servants went to the 
companies and offered to go to work 
at once. In all cases their 
were refused, and they were politely 


informed that they might go away and) 


not return. 
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IRELAND MAY HAVE 
NEW VOTING SYSTEM 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland Proportional 
representation in Ireland has so far 
succeeded; not only is every local au- 
thority elected under its system, but 
the government proposes in its Home 
Rule Bill, now being discussed, that 
the election of members to both 
Houses of Parliament should be sim- 
ilarly carried out. 


body in Ireland except two or three 
port authorities, will be based upon 
proportional]! voting. 
Ireland would then be in the unique 
position of being far ahead of al] 
other civilized countries in this re- 
gard. 

In January last, when proportional! 
representation was first put to the 
test at the elections, about half a 
million voters were involved. At the 


next election in June this year, the’ 


voters will number approximately 
1,500,000. In view of this, the local 
proportional representation branch is 
undertaking a big educational cam- 
paign, a necessary step where 


hended by the bulk of the voters. 


This task the society is bravely tack- | 


ling on its own responsibility, the gov- 


ernment having refused to give any 
Fortunately | 


grant for the purpose. 
some, philanthropists, who believe in 


the equity of proportional representa- | 


tion, are more generous. 


port to the extent of $500 was con- 


tributed by the American Proportional | 


Representation League. 


TIENTSIN Y. M. C. A. CONVENTION 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 


Science Monitor 


PEKING, China—The twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of the' 
Y. M. C. A. in China was celebrated re- | 
cently in Tientsin by the holding of a’ 
which about 1200 dele- | 
It was presided | 


convention at 
gates were present. 
over by Mr. Chang Po-ling, who 
visited America last year, and was 
addressed by many distinguished men. 
The President and Premier of the 
Republic sent special representatives 
and the former President, Li Yuan- 
hung, made an address before the 
convention. 
tion in honor of the delegates. The 
President, Hsu Shih-chang invited the 
delegates to visit Peking and gave a 
reception to them in the Presidential 
Palace. Special trains were run from 


oe 
was a pretty little comedy. The engine. 
driver took his place, but his com-' 


the | 


in the! 


It was pointed out that. 


who had. 


Many 
of these men, as is well known, were’ 


In Madrid) 


services” 


Hence, should the. 
bill become law, every representative | 


This means that. 


the | 
system is still very vaguely compre- | 


On the oc-. 
casion of the January elections, sup- 


He also gave a recep-. 


Pressing Need of the People, 
However, Is for Economical 
Problem to Be Intelligently 
Tackled by Entente Powers, 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Much has been 
written about the conditions of life in 
Austria, particularly in Vienna, but 
the outside world can have but little 
comprehension of what they really are 
unless such conditions are actually 
'experienced. To the foreign observer, 
living, perhaps, in one of the best 
hotels of the city, the situation is ac- 
centuated by reason of contrast. In 
the big hotels there is food in plenty, 
if not in great variety, and to visitors | 
in these living is very cheap. It must 
however, be remembered that foreign- | 
ers, in buying Austrian kronen, re- 
ceive large sums in Austrian notes for 
a very small outlay. Outside the 
hotels—in the homes of the people-— 
conditions are very bad, and in some 
cases beyond description. Practi- 
cally the only people who make a liv- 
ing are those engaged in the illicit 
trade of smuggling’ goods over the 
frontiers, and the monied classes are 
feeling the tremendous cost of living 
very acutely and are in many eases 
facing ruin. 

It must be borne in mind that Vienna 
was once the most resplendent, sump- 
tuous court in Europe. It was the 
capital, political, commercial and so- 
cial—of the.old Austro-Hungariarm Em-— 
pire. It was also the center of culture. 
and learning, and consequently there 
is an enormous number of the edu-| 
cated classes who are unemployed. 
simply because their city has ceased | 
to be the capital of the great Empire. | 
For instance, there are mumbers of. 
State officials and civil servants who. 
found employment under the old ré- 
'gime; now, of course, the services of | 
only a small percentage of these can. 
be used by the republican government. 
of such a comparatively small country 
as Austria is today. 


; 


Severing the Strands 


Furthermore, because Vienna is no 
longer the commercial and financial! 
center of an empire, one sees the sad 
spectacle of great banking and in- 
dustrial organizations lying almost | 
idle and their personnel mostly un- | 
| employed. Under the present order of | 


things it is just as if a pair of scis- | 
sors had cut around the center of a 
spiders web severing all the support- | 
ing strands, for the frontiers of new: 


| States cut most of the old lines of '! 
commercial communication which’ 
radiated from Vienna. | 

As an illustration it may be inter- 
céting to refer to the Austrian cotton 
industry. Previously the administra- 
tive center of this trade was Vienna, 
spinning, bleaching, printing, and 
packing being done in Austria proper, | 
whilst the weaving looms were in 
northern Bohemia, which is now part. 
of Tzecho-Slovakia. The frontiers of | 
the new state consequently cut the) 
lines of that industry, and _ today 
Tzecho-Slovakia is dispensing with the. 
cotton which Austria used to supply, | 
by setting her own spindles of which 
she is reported to have over one and 
a half millions already. Thus Vienna, 
is hit and consequently her ware-| 
houses are empty, her people idle and 
her trade is at a standstill. A repre- | 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor visited many of the great tex-_ 
tile warehouses and everywhere found | 
the bins empty, the employees doing | 
little else than referring inquiries to'| 
the factories in Tzecho-Slovakia. | 


“Well-to-Do”’ Beggars 


Visits to the great emporiums in 
Mariahilferstrasse—-the Oxford Street 
of Vienna—ghowed the same state of 
affairs. One huge house was visited 
on three different occasions and not 
once was a single customer seen 
in any of the departments. 

[It has been lately no uncommon | 
thing for a foreigner in uniform such | 
as a member of the Friends Relief. 
Mission or’ an American Red Cross_ 


“nurse, to be stopped in the street by a 
well-dressed lady asking for bread. | 
Indeed there is much begging in the 
streets; of course there are profes-— 
sional beggars, for in Vienna there has | 
always been this trace of the Orient, | 
‘but it is-comparatively easy to dis-. 
‘criminate between the old hands and) 
those who have come down to it by. 
hunger. Every few yards in the main | 
streets one sees such an object of pity, | 
and much kindly giving takes place. | 

The above sketch of the conditions | 
in Austria and the reason fqr them | 
will, perhaps, serve to show how | 
necessary has been the relief work | 
which it is now proposed to detail, | 


Help From Compatriots | 

In an interview accorded to a rep- | 
resentative of The Christian Science! 
'Monitor by Miss Edith M. Pye, the. 


/nurse who worked under constant | 
bombardment in the caves at Chalons- | 
sur-Marne, and who is now one of 
the organizing secretaries of the. 
Anglo-American Friends Emergency | 
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scheme in Austria is that carried on 


by persons of the same nationality as ure has und 
those to whom relief is brought. By 2vv,U00 
this method the national pride of those 
in distress is considered in kindly 
sympathy, and it is far easier for 
them to receive help from hands 
of fellow countrymen than from 
foreigners. Moreover, for many ob- 
vious reasons it is not desirable to 
send a large foreign personne! into 
the country. and consequently the 
details of many of the relief schemes 
are planned and administered by the 
missions’ Officials, and the actual work 
is mostly done through and by the 
Austrians. Probably the Hoover 
scheme presents the most remarkable 
instance of this organization. Under 
it nearly 300,000 children are fed daily 
and upward of 2000 Austrians are 
employed in the work and mainten- 
ance of some 670 eeparate institu- 
tions, and yet only four Americans 
control and direct this huge scheme. 
Experience gained through the war 
suggested these methods, and it 
said that they have been adopted by 
most of the relief schemes. Miss 
Edith Pye also mentioned that in the 
experience of the Friends Committee's 
many activities it was proved that 
those who were helped with food and 
clothing and were allowed to make 
some small payment for the goods 
thus received (even though such pay- 
ment was infinitesimal compared with 
the present cost of the articles), the 
very fact of paying lifted these people 
above the idea of receiving charity 
and not only enabled them to keep 
their self-respect and to maintain a 
proper proportion of national pride. 


The Irony of Circumstances 
As might be expected, the figures 
/ Vienna are even more remarkabic. (On 


3: 


the date above mentioned 147,000 meais 
were being and there- 
fore 44 per cent of Viennese children 
who were in need of help were being 
relieved. Mr. Hynes, the commissioner 
under the Hoover scheme, hopes tha‘ 
160,000 of these city children wil 


served daily 


ont 
soon be receiving American assistance 
This gentleman conducted a tour of 
some of the kitchens and food cente: 
administered by his committee 
the first place visited a 
kitchen instituted in a ing 
Hofburg=the Roya! Palace of Vienna 
and by a strange irony of circum- 
‘stances the rooms put at the disposal 
of the American Mission were those 
which when the war commenced were 
beingc prepared for the institution of 
a chocolate and sweetmeat factory in- 
tended to supply the royal table! Ten 
thousand meals are cooked each day at 
this one kitchen. and 22 feeding cen- . 
ters are supplied therefrom. the food 
‘when ready being sent out in air-tight 
containers by means of fast aygtomo- 
_ biles. 

One of the many food centers has 
been established at the palace of for- 
mer Archduke Ferdinand, the royal 
prince whose tragic end at Sarajevo 
was made the pretext for the com- 
mencement of the war. It is quite a 
‘remarkable sight to see the children 
‘lining up _in long queues to receive 


This plan has most certainly met with ; large slices of bread and huge plates 
the approval of all concerned where-|°f wWell-cooked sweet rice pudding. 
ever it has been introduced. ‘Inquiry was made as to the ages of 
; many of the children who looked not 
Caring for the Children ‘more than 6 or 7 years, and in many 
High fribute was paid by the secre- | cases the representative of The Chris- 
tary of the Friends Mission to the help. lian Science Monitor was told that the 
riven by Switzerland. Holland. Swe- Children noticed were 10 or 1l years 
den, Denmark, Italy and France, as 


of age. 
‘ Se 
these countries are taking thousands 


On every hand the inquirer is in- 
of Viennese children into their homes, 


.formed by those most in touch with 
caring for and feeding them for longs | Austrian Relief conditions, that the 
periods—often for 10 to 12 weeks— 


| pressing need, and indeed the only 

then returning the children and tak- | possivle hope of salvation for Aus- 
ing others in their places. | (ria and her people, is for the eco- 
In 1916 Holland took children in' mOmical problem to be intelligently” 
this manner, and eyer since the armis- 


tackled by the entente powers. That 
tice generous gifts of money and train ; humanitarian help is pouring in to 
loads of food have been sent. It 


is'-meet the most desperate needs is 
typical of the help that is being given evidenced by the details here given. 
to Austria that on a recent public. This magnificent help, however, must 
holiday the Dutch artisans decided to| be supplemented by large supplies of 
work on that day and to devote the, fuel and raw materials to enable Aus- 
wages thus earned to a special fund | tria to reopen her trade. If this help 
for the children of Vienna. Sweden;is not given, then all the wonderful 
also has taken children, and has sent : relief work which is such a credit 
food and clothes in large quantities,| for a heavily burdened world, will 
besides which the Swedish relief mis-. only serve to defer the day of worse 
sion in Vienna provides 15,000 meals. disaster. for it must be obvious to all 
every day for school children in that! that relief missions cannot be main- 
city. ,tained indefinitely, although it is the 
Switzerland has done magnificently! privilege of many countries to furnish 
in all these respects, and as a repre-;and support them for the present. 
sentative of! The Christian Science eee 3 
Monitor passed through Buchs, the 
Austro-Swiss frontier town, he saw 
hundreds of Austrian children grouped 
together in little parties on the spaces 


between the permanent way which! jg99 settlers Centenary Committee is 
serve as platforms. These children | 


were being returned to their homes | "ering a prize of 100 guineas for a 
in Vienna after three months’ holiday, | story of the settlers that will be suit- 
and looked very happy and well. Thej able for filming purposes, and 10 
children spoke in glowing terms of | suineas for a design that could be 
the kindness they had received in the | 
Swiss homes, and undoubtedly many | USed for a poster, letterheads and 
of them had been saved by this help,' stamps. Tle instructions are that the 
story must be dramatic, and’ give the 
RSS atmosphere of the time of the set- 
Trains full of children are often|tlers, as the film is likely to be 
leaving Austria for Italy, and instead shown throughout South Africa, the 
of returning empty the coaches go | — — and wyratrg re eemade 
back lade wi ae | shou e written rom e widest 
eae nlite: So gle. the | standpoint. The history of the pi- 
ic cucal sympathy is being oneers, the brave’ men, women and 
shown also by France, and it is ex- children, who arrived in Port Efiza- 
pected that a train load of children | beth in 1820, who underwent innum- 
will very shortly be sent to Frenéh erable hardships to lay.the foundation 
homes, and undoubtedly the trains wil] of the country’s greatness, offers rare 
be returning stored with provisions, Material for competitors. The date 
Although France herself is in great | first proposed for the general celebra- 
need of help, there_is, nevertheless, a tion of the centenary was in April of 
very kindly feeling toward war suffer- this year, but it was found impossible 
ers in Austria, and very recently 62,000 to finish the preparations in time and 
francs subscribed almost entirely in| the committee point out that although 
single coins were collected for Vien-| the Chapman, the first boat, arrived 
nese relief. at Port Elizabeth in April, 1820, the 
Undoubtedly ‘last of the chartered boats, the Water- 
‘loo, only reached Table Bay on Au- 
by the American Relief Administration | gust 24, 1821. May 24, 1921, is con- 
European Children’s Fund, better sidered by the committee to be a de- 
known as the Hoover scheme, under | sirable date, and it is hoped that by 
which one good meal per day is given then all arrangements will be per- 
to an ever-increasing number of schoo! fected and that the Prince of Wales 
children at various centers. By the’ will honor the celebration with his 
middle of last February, 270,000 chil- | presence. 
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SETTLERS’ CENTENARY PLANS 
'Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


CAPETOWN, Cape Colony — The 


France’s Practical . Sympathy 


the largest relief 


Steinway Pianos 


The Steinway Piano is known and used throughout the world. 


her Steinway is carried by many leading dealers as their 
eader. 


The Steinway is the Piano used by great pianists, vocalists 
and instrumentalists. 


The Steinway Piano is used by good teachers of music. 


. . . ® . 
The Steinway is the Piano found in the homes of lovers of 
music, of people of discriminating tastes, and of those who 
purchase only the best. 


The Steinway is looked upon by man the Standard b 
which all Pianos are judged. Reese tem acess: 


The purchase of a Steinway closes the avenue, we believe, to 
all future regret. 


Steinway and Other Pianos, Pianola and Duo Art Pianos. Plaver 
Rolls, Victrolas and Records, Robert Morton Orchestral Pianos 


Sherman, [Pay & Ca. 


CALIFORNIA—OREGON—W ASHINGTON 


San Francisco, Kearny and Sutter Sts. | Portland. Sixth and Morricon Ste. 
Cakland, Fourteenth and (lay Sts, Seattle, Thir'i Are. and Pine St 
Sacramento. Ninth and J Streets Tacoma, 925-30 Broadway 
Stockton, R25 FE. Main Streer : Spokane. anr 10 Spragre ‘A¥enne 


San Jose Awning & Tent Co.. 


Awnings, Tents. Sporting Goods 
227-229 NORTH FIRST ST. 


| SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
i ss; 3 


consolation per cent, but it is hardly likely that San Jose, 190-192 S. First Street Fresto, J and Merced Streets 


he reflection that the theatergoer will enjoy paying two | 
ase in the polit-| shillings for his meat in the gallery, After 11 there was nothing doing the convention bore the earmarks of 
the party; they, which is the uew Gaiety price. ‘io the way of railway work. Enginei its American exemplars. 
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a Shanghai for the accommodation of 
A Pretty Little Comedy the delegates and in every respect 
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ayor of Dublin, 


 acane Deporta- 
inded of Diffi- 


ining Evidence 


tian Science Monitor 
and—-The recent arrest 
| of different Sinn Fein 
: Dublin Corporation, 
removal of Alder- 
ve, chairman of 
nee committee, has 
| matter being drawn 
of Mr. Lioyd George. 
m ‘yr, in a letter wri'- 
: lim by L. O'Neill, the 
yor of Dublin. 

t municipal elections, 
det the new sc heme 
eepresentation.” the 
, “the citizens of 


‘a 


as ‘their represe nt-| 


tion, a majority of 
Dien Fein Party. 
committees were 
y out corporate work, 
ork only. On these 
1 Fein members were 
lacec in hich positions 
ies of different degrecs 
© corporation. 
acked Of 
Castle authorities, | 
tel} elections were 
idle of January, have 
r, one by one, members 
n Party in the cor- 
e ves the committec 


tion practically at- 


nt of quorume. 


the Estate and 


Pe » corporation: its 
for some time de- 
of its most useful 
ip x was reached 
n of that committee, 
Cosgrave, a man 
onderful amount of 
t to the finances of 
Was arrested also. 
leag es, deported to. 
etained without any 
de against him, and 
atever. 
‘it has occurred to 
0 let you know what 
lin in reference to 
I am certain you 
i the dark, as it is 
igh time creates 
eon, the democrat 
yuld be a party to 
> have been but re- 
the new propor- 
scheme, and a 
representatives 
country, away 
| relatives, detained 
and without any 
in my humble 
one of the funda- 
"ot British law— 
bject is considered, 
i upon, as being 
she is proven to 


tf. 


; 
i Nea 
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oi 


eorting of these 
held,up corpora- 
sing, apd public 
you have always 
y interest 


wondering can 
matter or can 

@ as to how 

to be continued, 
carried off and 

| the Prime Minister 
P his most serious 
E Lora Mayor con- 
ibers of your gov- 
off one by one 
Treland or Amer- 
on, away from 

and admirers, with- 
nd without any trial), 
and you fee)? And 
rry on the gov- 
nedom? That is 
eeveelt in at the 

- endeavor to carry 
my little kingdom I. 
: it my colleagues 


Terrorism 
aly has been sent 
yor by the Prime 
Ny sympathize with 
3 in which you are 
also the diffi- 
att Bide. Ireland 
i 9y a formidable or- 
geeks to promote 
izir Public officials | 
by the weapons 
Ssination — 
attained such 
aw is ‘impossible to 
Mh the ordinary way 
ther to the arrest or 
“Murderers and as- 
@ circumstances the 
responsible for 


if i 


government and ent stock, employees’ shares will par- ‘ disorder, 


g life, liberty and 
Individual citizens. 
difficulties. 


‘ny 


do not wish 
‘On the other 

| imperative duty 

» unturned to en- 

ir hand« upon 
izing eociety, and 
' ave no option, if 
4 » the probiem | 
but to dislocate, 

. norma! life’ of 


: believe that the 
« largely prompted 

, impossibie a 
question by 
Home Rule 

{t proposes 
through- | 


the 


Stores, 


out the length and breadth of Ireland, | 


on lines more generous than the act | 
of 1914. ' 

“The bill provides the means by 
which Ireland can attain its unity by 


NATIONS TO CONF ER. 
ON WORLD FINANCE 


the free act of its own citizens, with- | 


out further reference to the Imperial 
Parliament. I do not believe that it. 
ie possible for Ireland to attain unity 
and peace excerpt by these methods of 
reason and conciliation 


Sinn Fein Depends on Violence 
“The policy of Sinn Fein is exactly 


the opposite. 


in opinion and violence in action. It 


is a policy which can never lead to the. 


Ireland. It certainly can 
never achieve its avowed object, an 
Irish republic. Jt can only condemn 
Ireland to a long continuance of the 
terrorism and distress which dominate 
it today, 
be deflected from what it believes to 
be the only course consistent with rea- 
s0n and common sense by the most 
ruthless and cruel campaign of assas- 
sination and crime that Ireland has 
ever seen, 

“The government, however, most 
anxious to make as easy as possible 
the task of those who are endeavoring 
to carry on the administration of the 
country on reasonable lines, and if 
there are means by which 
men can be helped and encouraged to 
withstand and oppose the present cam- 
paign of intimidation, and so 
nearer a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion, I will gladly cooperate in bring- 
ing them into effect.” 


CAPITAL OF MAHSUDS 
OCCUPIED BY BRITISH 


‘ special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


India—British 


union of 


Is 


By 


i 


CALCUTTA, troops 


epee marched into Kaniguram, the 
the most import- . 


capital of Mahsudland. The town was 
deserted and the only opposition en- 
countered was a certain amount of 
the surrounding hills. 


sniping from 


The town has no striking architectural | 


features, but consists of about 800 
houses clustered thickly together on) 


the left bank of the river. A few man- 
sions and towers of the local magnates | 
are situated a little further away from 
mass of houses, 
reality little more than hovels. 
is no mosque of any consequence and 
the most interesting building is the 
gun factory, which shows Kaniguram 
to have been the chief arsenal of the 
Mahsuds. Primitive forges and anti- 
quated lathes 
of old rifle parts. 


The inhabitants appear to have fied . 


with all their goods, and the shops 
were swept ¢ 
Nothing remains in the town 
but rubbish. There is evidence of the 
damage done by aerial bombardment, 
though this is less than might be ex- 
pected. Surrounding Kaniguram, es- 
pecially on the north and south, are 
many square miles of rich cultivated 
land, yielding at least two crops per 
year, which forms the chief wealth of 
the Mahsuds, 
plunder acquired in incessant raids 
on other tribes and across the border, 
to put a stop to which is one of the 
chief objects of the expedition. 

' The population of Kanizuram is nor- 


mally about 4000 and cona&sts mainly 


of Urmars, the principal trading com- 
munity among the Mahsuds, who also 
engaze largely in the manufacture 
of firearms and their repair. The de- 
struction of the capital has, with 
great forbearance, been delayed in 
order to afford the tribesmen an 
eleventh hour opportunity of submis- 
sion, “and the town itself has: been 
placed out of bounds for all troops. 
The tribesmen therefore will have 
only themselves to thank if Kaniguram 
should ‘ultimately of necessity suffer 
the same fate as Makin. 


WORKERS AS SHAREHOLDERS 
Special to The (Christian Science Monjtor 
from ite CanaAlian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec--An_ experi- 
ment in the direction of giving em- 
plovees a personal financial interest 
in their business is to be made by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
under which stock will be offered on 
particularly favorable terme. It is 
expected that a large percentage of 
the employees will take early ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to become 
shareholders. Any employee 
term of service is one year or more, 
may purchase one share of stock for 
each $300 or fraction thereof of the 
annual rate of pay which he or she 
is receiving at May 1, 
exceeding 20 shares. That is, an 
employee receiving $900 a year salary 
on May 1 may purchase a4 maximum 
of three shares, while one receiving 
more than $960 but not more than 
$1200 may purchase a maximum of 
four shares and so on. Payments for 
the stock will be made by deduction 
from the employee's wages at the rate 
of $2 per share per month, When 
ever after August IT, 1920, the com- 
pany declares a dividend on its pres- 


ticipate. Interest will be charged on 
unpaid balances at the rate of 4 per 
cent per annum. 


MORE PAY FOR SHOP CHECKERS 
Specialto The Christian Science Monitor 
from itn (anaAian News hice 

MONTREAL, Quebec The latest 
port workers to receive an increased 
rate of pay are the steamship check- 
ers, a category which takes in also the 
gearmen, coopers and shed-men. An 
agreement drawn up by the Shipping 
Federation between the -Steamship 
Checkers Union and the shipping lines | 
provides for an increase of 10 cents 
per hour to these men. The rates of 
pay during the coming season are to 
be 60 cents per hour on day work 
and 65 cents an hour on night shifts 
for checkers, 59 cents and 64 cents, re. 
spectively, for coopers and gearmen, 
and 50 cents and 55 cents, respectively, | 
for shedmean, 


It depends upon violence | 


for the government will not) 


moderate. 


bring. 


were found and scraps) 


meet in Brussels. 
‘lear of all grain and other | 


_ of 


whose 


1927. but not. 


Allies Will Examine, at Brussels, 
Serious Financial Situation and 
Abnormal Conditions Created 

a Result of the War 


as 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The  Interna- 
tional Financial Conference which is 
to be held in Brussels at the end of 
May has been called by the Council! 
of the League of Nations, at the re- 


ish Government, but also of the Allies 
generallx. This step was agreed upon 
at the second council meeting which 
was held in London in February, and 
resulted from the receipt of a memo- 


‘rial signed by leading bankers of the. 


chief commercia) countries of the 


world, and presented to their respec- | 


tive governments in January, propos- 
ing that such a meeting should be 
convened to examine the serious finan- 
cial situation existing, and the abnor- 
mal conditions created as a result of 
the war. 

Two official replies were made to 
this memorial, one by the Brit h 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, and ( ne 
by the Secretary of the American Min- 
‘ister of Finance. The latter pointed 
out that the American Government was 
‘absolutely opposed to further govern- 
‘ment assistance, and could not see its 
| way to take part in such a conference, 
but expressed -its willingness that the 
Chamber of Commerce should desig- 
nate representatives to attend in an 
unofficial capacity. 7 
‘Britain Cautious 

The British Chancellor, while recog- 
inizing the force of the case put for- 


ward by the memorialists, expressed 
the willingness of the British Govern- 


dition that it was understood that the 
British Treasury would not be a party 
to a scheme involving further large 
additional government loans. 
‘this limitation. however, Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated that “His Majesty’s Gov- 


ernment will be prepared to appoint | 
conference not more than three dele- 


representatives, if invited to do so by 


one of the neutral countries or by the | 
which are in 


There | 


League of Nations, on being satisfied 
that the conference will assume a 
really representative character.” 

The Council of the League, which 
was in session when the memorial was 
published, took the opportunity to an- 
nounce its intention of calling such a 
conference, and invitations havé ac- 
cordingly been sent to 25 countries 
who are members of the League, to 
Special interest at- 
taches to the coming conference from 
the fact that it is the first occasion on 
which so large a number of its mem- 
bers have been summoned together by 
the Council of the League, and while 
it is, of course, not an official assem- 
bly. the proceedings of the conference 
will partake to a very large extent of 
the character of the proceedings of the 
Assembly itself. 


the other source being. 


Invitation to America 


The Secretary-General of the Leazue 

Nations has sent. a communica- 
tion to the United States Covernmen'! 
informing. them the conference 
is now being called, and inviting them, 
though not yet a member ef ‘the 
League, to associate themselves with 
the work of the conference. This in- 
vitation has been so drafted to 
leave it open to the United States Gov- 
ernment to propose that they should 
be represented by an unofficial dele- 
gation nominated by the New York 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The invitation also 
that other states not members of the 
League, which. will of course include 
former enemy countries, should attend 
in order to make explanations or to 
speak on specific topics at the meet- 
ings of the conference if invited so 
to do. 

It is evident from 
communication from 
American treasuries 
ferred to, that direct government! 
loans, except to the extent to which 
sums of money have already been voted 
for relief purposes by Parliament and 
the American Congress, will play a 
very subordinate part in the financial 
reconstruction of Europe. 


that 


“2 
«se? 


contemplate: 


of 


the 
the 


terimn: 
sriMsh and 
already re- 


Finding a Solution 

The various countries have, 

the last two months, been forced to 
make their plans for restoration of 
their credit with this fact before them, 
and the conference will mainly be de- 
voted to considering the means re- 
quired to enable credit to flow once 
;more through the ordinary channels. 
In fact, the conference, which will be 
predominantly European, will be 
chiefly concerned with finding a solu- 
tion for its own difficulties. 

The memorandum forwarded to the 
(nited States Government, inviting 
that country to associate itself with 
the work of the couference, states 
that: “The worid is at this moment in 

a condition of economic 
with resuits which are, 
present, so serious, and may in the fu 
ture become so dangerous, that the 
League of Nations cannot ignore them 
without failing in its most essential! 
duties. 

“In taking the initiative 
ing a financial conference 
at Brussels within the néxt few weeks, 
the Council of the League fully realizes 
the difficulty of the problem under 

consideration, and it does not ask the 
,conference for a complete solution. It 
desires that the present situation 
ghould be discussed from an interna- 
tional point of view; and the delegates 
meeting at Brussels will be invited to 
conduct the debate on a higher plane 
than the mere consideration of the 


during 


at 


of conven 


to meet 


special problems and interests of each | 
Gowns, Suits, Waists and Novelties 


slate. 
Purpose of Conference 
| “The purpose of the conference is 


not to recast the economic system of | } 


- 


s 


February 
~ | peads as follows: 
quest in the first instance of the Brit- | 


Belgium, Brazil, 


'Croat-Slovene 


With | 


and banking 


and financial | 


‘the world, but to obtain suggestions 
| for ite improvement by the impartial! 
examination of the present situation 
and the formulation of practical con- 
clusions by the best qualified experts 
in each country. 

“Recognizing the economic and 
financial importance of the United 
States, the Council of the League of 
Nations expresses the earnest hope 
that the United States Government 
will wish to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity of the United States being rep- 
resented at the conference, or of be- 
ing associated with its work.” 

The scope of the conference fur- 
ther set out in Art. I of the resolu- 
tion adopted, during the meetings of 
the Council held in London between 
11 and 13, 1920, which 
“The League of Na- 
tions shall convene an international 
conference with a view to studying 
the financial crisis and to look for the 
means of remedying it and of mitigat- 
ing the dangerous consequences aris- 
inz from it.’’ 


is 


Countries Invited 

The Council of the League of Na- 
tions will insure that all the members 
of the League will be kept fully in- 
formed of the proceedings of the con- 
ference. Furthermore, a report con- 
taining the conclusions reached by 
the conference, and any observations 
which the nations not taking part in 
the conference may desire to transact, 


will be presented to the Assembly of 


the League. 
The countries invited by the Council 
send delegates to the conference 
Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Canada, Chile, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Holland, India, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serb- 
State, South Africa 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tzecho- 
Slovakia, United Kingdom. 
Others states, members 
League, 
the Council any proposals which,they 


to 
are: 


of the 


would like to have considered by the: 
‘conference. 
ment to attend a conference on con-| 
‘not included in the above to communi- 
cate to the conference full 


The Council may also invite States 


tion regarding their financial and ecdo- 
nomic situation. 

The invitation is directly addressed 
to the various governments, and states 
that they are invited to send to the 


conversant with public finance 
as well as in the general 
economic questions. 

Britain’s Whole-Hearted Support 


The attitude of the British Govern- 
ment towards the financial confer- 


gates, 


‘ence is one of whole-hearted support, 
circles that | 
need of tak-— 


for it is seen in Official 
there’ is an- imperative 
ing such action as will mitigate the 
present serious condition in the finan- 
cial status of the nations. 

Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, clearly pointed out in 
his reply to the memorialists in Feb- 
ruary last, that the conditicn:, both 
financial. and economic, which had 
resulted: from the war, and the grave 
social dangers which confronted the 
whole world in consequence, were not 
at all exaggerated as set out in the 
memorial. All the information in the 
possession of the rovernment, he said, 
convinced them of the urgency of the 
sroblem to which the 
drew attention, and of the danger 
which arose from the widespread ex- 
istence of false hopes and illusion, all 
of«which he considered were obscured 
by the apparent plentifulness. of 
money, resulting in a large dcgree 
from the volume of outstanding cur- 
rency and of zovernmecni obligations. 

The memorialists proposed, as help 
ing toward a solution of the problem 
before them, that the financia! con- 
ference should form a comprehensive 
scheme of international 
in the grant of credits. 
nized, however, that any cooperative 
action, if undertaken at all, could not 
be confined to any particular group of 
countries, As the memorial itself 
states: 
Kurope, and indeed of the whole world, 
are at stake.” 

Mr. Chamberlain considered it was 
doubtful if the. participation of the 
(United States Government in the con- 
ference could be secured, and stated 
that it was obvious that the attitude of 
that government would gravely affect 
the influence and even the utility of 
such a conference. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admitted the gravity of 
the general financial situation, and 
stated that the British Government 
were unwilling to omit any act which 
would help to alleviate jit in any 
degree. 


It is recog- 


FOOD PRICES IN RESTAURANTS 
Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Ilinois—Members of the 
eity council’s newly apointed com- 
mittee to bring down high prices, are 
planning to investigate food prices 
in Chicago restaurants. Financial re 
ports showing the earnings and divi- 
dends of some of the larger restau- 
rants ure to be produced as evidence 
and members of the striking cooks and 
waiters unions will be asked té give 

their testimony. 
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will also be invited to send to | 
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suffer if stern measures were 
against Muhammadans, 
felt it quite safe to intrig 


_daries have 
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cooperation | 
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own Azerbaijan villages. 


“The interests of the whole of | 
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ARMENIAN ATTACKS 
ON TARTARS DENIED 


Azerbaijanians Persistently Con- 


tinue to Circulate Fictitious 


Stories as to Massacres Car- 
ried Out by the Armenians 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England —- Archbishop 
Khoren, the Armenian Archbishop of 
Erivan, has just in London. 
He has come as representative of both 
His Holiness the Catholicos and the 
Armenian Republic. to give all- the 
support he can to the Armenian dele- 
gation to the Peace Congress, and to 
bring the latest news from Armenia 
which he left a fortnight ago. He in- 
tends presently to go on to America 
to visit the Armenian communities 
there, and to discuss with the Amer- 
ican Administration the position of his 
people and their urgent need of help. 
In a statement made for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Archbishop 
discussed the persistent intriguing of 
the new Republic of Azerbaijan with 
the Turks, an intrigue which is mainly 
responsible for the many massacres 
that have occurred since the armistice. 
The Archbishop actually possesses a 
copy of an agreement which has been 
concluded between Azerbaijan and 
Turkey. 

It had heen 


arrived 


y°) ¢v* 


he stated, that 
some agreement might be come to be- 
tween the republics of the Caucasus, 
that they might make a federation for 
commercial, administrative, and. de- 
fensive purposes. With this idea a 
conferenée was lately held at Tiflis, 
but when Azerbaijan asked that Turk- 
ish troops should be allowed to 
march through Armenia in case of 
need to fight Russia, it was quite ob- 
vious that it was useless to attempt 
to pursue the negotiations any fur- 
ther. If armed Turkish soldiers were 
once allowed to enter Armenia in 
force, nothing would get them out 
again. 


Turks Intrigued With 


hoped, 


The Archbishop 
built a great deal on the belief that 
British Muhammadan interests would 
taken 
and so they 
ue with the 
while as yet their own boun- 

only been temporarily 
peace has not vet been 
Turkey. They flout the 


Turks, 


and 
made with 
Allies. 
Armenia has rigidly kept to 
iritish officers, 
request of the British, and with some 
doubt as to whether she could do it 
effectively, that she undertook to -oc- 
cupy eertain parts of the frontier. 


She took it for granted that Azerbaijan 


would also consent to the arrange- 
ment. But the Younsz Tur and the 
Azerbaijan government intrigued, and 
the Tartars in those dis'ricts were in- 
cited to rise against the Armenian 
troops; they attacked the soidiers and 
population. In a very 
out of 20,800, only 3000 
and those were held in 


time, 
left, 


short 
were 


slavery in a Tartar village. 


Pretext Given for Attacks 

Further than this, the Tartars have 
resolved to take forcible possession 
of the neutral districts of Zanguezur 
and Karabegh, districts under the jur- 
the American High Com- 
where 75 cent of the 
Atmenian. In Decem- 
Tartars massacred 1400 
in Akoulis, one of their 
doing so on 
Armenians in their 
own territory had massacred Tartars 

Now this story of Tartars being 
massacred by Armenians is one that 
Azerbaijans have per Sistently told. 


isdiction o! 


missioner, per 


ber the 


the pretext that 


They made explicit statements at the 


Peace Congress, and it is their 
possible pretext for allying them- 
selves with the Turks. The Arch- 
bishop stated there was ubsolutely 
no truth in. the stories of massacre. 
Before the arrival of the Turks, there 
was killing on both sides here and 
there in ordinary conflict. In Novem- 
ber, 1918, when the Turks invaded 
Russian Armenia, the Tartar popula- 


only 


tion of the country joined them, and 


in consequence the Armenian 
lation fled northward. At 
they returned, and the Turks 
withdrew. Then the Tartars were 


popu- 


afraid that the Armenians would mas- | 
sacre 


them, and they in turn fled 
from the villazes and took refuge in 
Azerbaijan. This is the basis for the 
fictitious stories built up about 


abandoned viilages, 


Aided by Armenians 


“Hlere is a fact that I do not think 
has yet been published,” said the 
Ar hbishop. “Tt is very significant. In 


10, 00 MILES OF WONDERS 


SKA 


‘Tartars 


PACIFIC COAST Foune| 


Limited party now forming for Ca 
Rockies, Alaska, Rainier and Yellowstone a 
ete.. from Bostoa June 28th. Other Pacific 
Coast tours during June, July, and Au ust, in- 
cluding Canadian ockies. National Parks. Cali- 
fornia, Colorade, and Points of greatest 
scenic interest. All parties travel under ex- 
pert leadership. Most comprehensive tours. 19 
to 561 days. at rates including every necessary 
expense, nner A-1 service at most reason- 
abie rates. Call or send for 36- “page illustrated 
bosses. are full temaaation. COLPITTS.- 
BEE Mas CO.. 333 Washington 8t.. 
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RNAM BAHIA 
hs a0 DE JANEIRO. SANTOS. 
Eales & BUENOS AYRES. 


TAMPORT@ MOLT Lite 


Frequent sailings from New York by new and fast 
(17,000 ton displace ment! passenger steamers. 
Apply Company's office, 42 Broadway, N.Y. 

or Raymond & Whitcomb 17 ‘remple 

Place, Boston, Maas. Waco 

Ss. 8S. & Tourist 


‘month. 


‘ready 


said that Azerbaijan | 


—6 $2500. 


the Armi-'§ 


March. 1918, Mr. Aaronion, the = “) SUPREME COUNCIL 


dent of the Legislature of our 

public, who wa: at that time ae 
of the local National Committee in 
Baku. received a letter from Mr 
Tagleff. who was president of the Tar- 
tar Committee, thanking him and the 
Armenians for havin« saved the lives 
of 14,000 Tartars. His letter, which 
was published in all the newspapers of 
the Caucasus, referred to an emer- 
gency during the fighting 
when the town was being bombarded, 
and when a district of the town in- 
habited by Tartars was or fire. The 
Armenians, finding what had hap- 


in Baku. 


ADVISES ECONOMY 


Declaration Traces Causes of 
High Prices, and Says Pro- 
duction Should Be Encouraged 


7 ‘ft nn 


oo 


"hs io? an ~ 


to The 
from its Canadian News 
OTTAWA. Ontario—A 
from the Supreme Counceti bas 
— the Canadian Governmen® 


on the fhe 


Sr + 
” 


dec lara’ 


heen 


by 
question of economic 


pened, went to the rescue, evacuated | p..¢4) prevalent throughout the wor’ 


all the Tartars. 


their own homes. In spite of, this, 


when the Turks entered Baku in Sep-- 


tember '918, the Turks and the Tar- 
tars massacred 28,000 Armenians, and 
400 young women and girls were car- 
ried away, while per cent of the 
homes of the Armenians were sacked. 
The massacre was mainly carried out 
by Tartars, and the sacking ,by the 
Turks. A little distance from Bau 
in the districts of Arlish and Nouki in 
Azerbaijan, there is an Armenian cen- 
ter of about nearly 60,000. They were 
attacked and nearly all of them were 
either killed or dispersed.”’ 

The Archbishop repeated that during 
the fighting there had been a good 
deal of killing. but never any question 
of organized massacres by the Arme- 
nians. To show how comfortdbly Tar- 
tars may live under Armenian rule, he 
quoted the two Tartar villages of 


Ouloukkanlou and Tchobankara, only and Belgium, 


seven miles away from Erivan, where 
the Tartars are never molested, and 
never make any complaints. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST HIGH PRICES 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario-—-Women’'s organ- 
izations of this city recently banded 


together and declared war on the high | been reestablished. 
Directing their| field armies of 1,500,000 men or mo 


price of foodstuffs. 


attention chiefly to potatoes and sugar, 


they appointed a committee to investi- | 
gate the price of the latter. 


and de- | 
cided to boycott potatoes 
except for seed, for a-period of one | 
The boycott in the week or 
so of operation has had no effect on 
the price of potates, and they fiffd a 
market at rates which pre-, 
vailed a week ago. The women will | 
continue the boycott plan, however, 
and will attempt to win over more 
householders to the abstinence pledge, 
A campaign against expensive 
ing is finding extensive support and | 
the women have started to work in a 
practical manner. They have sent a 
delegation to the school board asking | 


that a middy blouse and blue skirt be | 


the regulation “uniform” 
school girls. It is 


high | 


for 


adopted here. 


INDEMNITY INCREASE SOUGHT 
Spec ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
rom its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO. Ontario — 


sessional indemnity from $1400- to 
The three party whips, Lib- 
eral, Conservative, and United Farmer. 
presented the petition to the Hon. E. ( 
Drury, the Premier, who has not. as 
yet, made any reply. At the recent 
convention of the Labor group of the 
Karmer Coalition Government. 
unanimously agreed that the indemnity 
should be increased to keep pace with 
the general increase in the cost of 
living. 


SEQUEL TO WINNIPEG STRIKE 
Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
from its Canadian News Oftice 

TORONTO, Ontario—The Methodist 
Court of Appeal of Canada has finally | 


and sheltered them in The a 


that 
i rectly 
“Government 


, rise 


the 


altogether, : 


cloth-| 


expected this wuni- | 


. form will be sanctioned and generally 
1¢ | 


boundaries provisionally laid down by | 
and it was only at the! 


‘conditional paper money 


Seventy-nine | 
members of the Ontario Legislature| 
have signed a petition to increase their | 


which was laid on 
‘ommona by 
Premier, and 
the Hansars 
reac 
prices ar’ 


a 


‘ 


ocument, 
table of the House of ¢ 
George E.. Foster. Acting 
which was included in 
report of the day's proceedings, 
in part as “High 
the inevitable of war, an 
comparison with wars the pr 
ent situation from abnorma 
In the Napoleonic ices in Enc 
land rose 75 per took ef] 
vears to become norm 

“In 
rose li) 


sie 
+ 


follows: 
result 
most 
far 
wars pr 
cent, and 
al again 
American Civil War 
per and took l2 
or more to become normal 
sult of the last war, most 
in all the history of the world 
wholesale prices, as distinct 
cost of living, have advanced 
1913, approximately, as follows: 
United States, 120 per cent; 
Britain, 170 per cent; France, 
300 per cent.” 
Dealing with the cau of this 
crease in prices, the declaration 
they may all be regardéd as (i- 
or indirectly due to the war. 
action may miitizate 
of the effects of 
but it cannot fe 
which is the destruc- 
Peace has not y* 
Russia has in the 


*\* 


the 


cent. 


*) . 
Litt 
gene 
- . . > * 
from i 


-? . 
Bitte 


T by cs 
‘ . 


se 


@iw 
thea 
mova 


some 
prices, 
cause, 
wealth. 


uise 
in 

root 
of 


disg 


tion 


are 


than 1.000.000 men 
Rumawia, 


a 


j}and not less 
‘still under arms in Poland, 
and the new states created out © 
Austria-Hungary. The first step 
needed is to complete demobilization 
‘in all these countries, and then to en- 
,courage increased production, The 
output of factories, mines, and manu- 

‘facturing industries is said to be less 
‘than before the war, and far below 
| the demands now made upon them. A! 

‘the same time consumption, particu- 
‘larly of luxuries, has increased. 
“The general extravagance now ob- 
throughout the world a 
| phenomenon which has almost in- 
‘variably followed in the footsteps of 
levery human catastrophe. Deprecia 
tion of gold and excessive issues of 
paper currency are said to be respon- 
sible for a large part of the price in- 
It is essential to the recovery 
the manufacture of 
and govern 
‘ment credits should be brought to an 
‘end, and this must be effected as 
jas tite war expenditure has been ter 
|! minated. 

“The excessive profitmakinz 
monly Known as profiteering has 
sulted from the scarcity of zoods., 
‘flation and a check upon the continu 


' 


'servable 


is 


‘Creases.. 
\Of Europe that 


SOOT} 


,ous rise in prices will do much in 


,. profiteering possible. 
tial, 


make 
ePNn- 
tO 


conditions that 
But it 
to obtain the cooperat 


‘self to end the 


is es 


in order 


‘of all classes in the increase of pro- 


duction, 
it was) 


‘ers that 


! 


laggravated by 


| 


| 


that each government shouid 
take such steps as are appropriate to 
the circumstances of its own people, 
to assure and guarantee to the work- 
the burdens the 
upon by their efforts to remicdy are no! 
those wi:> would ex- 
difficulties of Eu- 


re called 


ploit the economic 


‘rope for their own personal ends.” 


The declaration also refers to the 
necessity of governmental and private 


‘economy and the necessity for com-= 


dismissed the appeal for the reinstate-| mercial credits and the reduction of 
ment of the Rev. William Ivens, one of | non-essential] imports as a remedy for 
the leaders of the Winnipeg general] ithe exchange situation. 


strike. 


The appeal was brought for-| 


ward by the Rev. John A. Haw. seéere-| 
tary of the Manitoba Conference. Wil- | By special correspondent of The Christ 


liam Ivens was recently sentenced to 


prison by Judge Metcalfe in the Winni- | 
pez Supreme Court for complicity in| tive Council has voted £5909 for en 


the general strike. The basic charge 
against him, and other defendants, was 
that of seditious conspiracy 
throw constitutional authorities. 


to over- | 
; will make a tour through the island. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF PRINCE 


Science Monitor 


KINGSTON, Jamaica—The Legisla 


tertaining the Prince of Wales when 
ihe visits the island in September. 


He 


will spend three days in Jamaica, and 


— A 


oe 


T 


styles al popular prices. 


Inimitable grace in 


Silken 
Sports Shirts 
$16.75 to $45.00 


—The Livingston Shop is now show- 
ing a most complete selection of 
novelty silk skirts. All the new colors. 


Decidedly new are 


Knitted Capes 
$49.50 


-Smartly trimmed with huge Angora 
sailai that cross in front and fasten 
in the waistline in the back. : 


votles, dotted Swisses— 


Grant Ave. aT Geary Sr., San FRANCcIsco 


The New Sports Fashions 


—The call of the hour is for smart Sport Wear! 
is to have every pleasure doubled. And in shopping, the Sports De- 
partment at Livingston's is the first thought of many women because 
this shop is known, we believe, to offer the widest possible- choice of 


Delightfuily feminine 


Wash Frocks 


-To be more popular than ever this season—and Livingston's 
beliine: to have the greatest variety of charming frocks of this type. 


ij 
ti 


Y 


To be prepared 


New throw scarf collars on 


Silk Coats 
$37.50 to $98.50 


—Others have the smart Tuxedo col- 
lars. A number show trimming of 
Angora. Materials are Faille silk, 
satin and embossed Tricolette. Wanted 
colors. 


Sheer and Summery 


Organdie Blouses 
$7.50 to $12.50 


—Cut to fit smartly and put together 
with hemstitched seams and tucks that 
vary interestingly as io width. 


is bnown, Be 
Organdies, 


: $12.50, $16.75 to $78.50 
| eS mE 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGE 


inte “l. “‘We shall zg . . | . 
nterposer e shall never get on |The Boys Make Sails | The Dishes Party ling the fun. . Here they all played 
There was a clatter in the kitchen. | “Hide and seek.’ What a jolly game 


at this rate. Where are the two chief | 
supporters of my throne, B and C7?” | When the boys built their canoes, 
_ These letters hurried forward and | they made the bows in such a way! Gile’s Cats, It was Jane putting the knives away it was! How the ornaments on the 
knett on the steps of the Kinz’s|that masts could be put up, and the New-road scrubbers, in their tray. “That's done,” she said,; mantelpiece jingled and the silver on 
throne. “Expound them,” commanded | boats propelled by sails. It was easy | Troy Town Rats.” as she quickly pushed the drawer to.|the sideboard rattled with delight. 
© numbers themselves chine | te King. “That means ‘explain,’” he|to do this, for all that they had to’ What that rhyme means exactly we’ But it didn’t quite shut, because a Then, just when the little steel knife 

little steel knife had fallen in handle! had hidden beneath the coal box, and 

first, and its blade was left leaning couldn't be found, a streak of light 


ff t | added. do was to buy a soft wood pole about| may not be able to tell, but doubtless 
a kboard—at least, | #4 : | a 0 tell, but dou 
“_ peri did—and told| he Egyptian took B by the hand.|six feet long, trim off one end of it|Charles Dickens knew and all his ! 
: ipete: over the top of the drawer. shone through the Venetian blinds 
“Well, goodnight all,” said Jane, “It's day.” called out the wooden 


to “In my day, when writing was a fine}to make it come to a point like @|/school chums. Perhaps he wrote it! 
10 erstand them? Well,. a s. aps he . 
ina, th around and theft.” he began, with that air of de-|real mast,-and then make a slot in| Mr. Giles was a fine schoolmaster, WOO 
r giving the black cat by the fire a pat.| spoon, who wanted to be back in time 


had doggere)l lines written about them | 
which ran: 
“Baker’s Bull-Dogs 


How to Take 
Photographs 


ue f 


by Meets Letters 
the Alphabet 

Ds you remember Bobby, who 
have trouble with his sums 


° 
At 


> 
fit pari “J 


resent time when al! or‘*- 


Is with ne uncertaisa 


yore "rapher Nay 
we)! 
turn 
the b 


flowe; 


ied 


ling fo 


and the 


< 


ns began to be warm, Bobby the flat bottom of the canoes to hold and he was not slow in a a 
See ae tne same Kind Charles’ quickness and love of books. 
@ with the spelling. It just. 
come right and the letters. 
tiing all jumbled up. Of 
pI reason was that Bobby 
te linger in the woods look- 
inemones and columbines, in- 

ng in to study, until it was_ 
sere wasn’t quite time enough | 
his spelling properly. The 
fternoons were so fine and 


ie a 
gs *, 


r was quite surprised when 
ed that Bobby stumbled along 
spelling. He and Bubbles, 

led sister, had often been | 
ead of the class, but it had 
n several days since Bobby | 
‘this honor. One afternoon | 
er spoke to Bobby about his) 
Bobby answered: “I don't 
difference a letter here and | 
es any way as long as you. 
at word is meant.” Teacher’ 
h surprised at this answer 
's. for he was usually obe-,. 
‘willing to follow any rules | 
is he understood what they 
eacher chose a lot of hard | 

h the change of even one 
ny one would make it mean 
g quite different, and told 
a to stay after school 
learned how to os 


began patiently to study, but 
was still and the first thing 
he was falling asleep. And 
he found himself in the hall | 
t castle, such as you read 
listory books. “There wag a 
on it a king sitting, sur-| 
y guards and nobles, allvin. 
it clothes. On the back of 
‘s throne was perched an. 
sideways; on the walls” 
and pictures of strange. 
nd birds—or is a bird an- 
ought Bobby? Suddenly the 
dg out in a loud voice: 
the prisoner!” Bobby. 
around to see who this was, 
surprise two guards walked 
n and led him before the 
Ba oby was the prisoner! 
“spoke again: “Know ye. 
Alpha the First, King of 
hia. Lord of the Scrolls and 
fogiyvph of the East. You, 
ther of Bubbles, have de- 
authority. You have even 
r as to say that anyéone of 
is here are worthy to sit in 
_ For this treason against 
Duke of Orthography. I sen- 
to study my history.” 
king spoke these words. 
sounded and the Learned 
@ court’ advanced. One of 
in Egyptian, with an eagle's 
his head and his garments 
een and gold; the next was 
m clad all in gorgeous 
rple; near him stood a 
he name of Cadmus and he 
ig of Thebes. Last of all 
an in a white toga, carrying 
‘arm a table of the laws. 
irone the king called out: 
Bobby, the Family of the 
ese are the Princes of the 
' Bobby wasn’t quite cer- 
Was expected of him, so 
ory politely. 
spoke, and like the 
00d sideways. Bobby re- 
that in all the pictures of 
he had ever seen, they al- 
sideways—like the moon, 
ever see what was on the 
| The Egyptian began: 
obby, that the first symbol! 
+ A was the eagle, in the 
he Nile, when men were 
framids, they carved the 
eir temple walls to signify 
t letter of the alphabet. 
t the smail printed ‘a’ and’ 
see its resemblance to an | 
g sideways.” 
| it sit sideways?’ asked 
» Beyptian drew himself up 
ecause it was an Ezyp- 
1” he answered, looking 
sut the door. “Why does 
‘a’ still sit sideways 
8 of your schoo] books?” 
i challenged Bobby. “Be- 
‘ays has,” Bobby replied. 


} 


it. 


4: ; 


| tachment 
Ways gave him, “this letter was the 


which always looking side- 


firmly the base of the mast. At the 


Trousers and 


old—. 


Eighteenth Century London Cries 


A 


Clo! Clo! Have you any old clo? 
I’ve glass and china, a splendid show; 
coats—no matter how 


I'll change for china cover'd with gold. - 


A 


water fowl of the Nile—a crane.” 


“Now I ask you,’ Cadmus interrupt- 
ed, “if a crane isn't liable to be mixed 
up with an eagle, if you aren't much 
good at drawing?’ 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


top of the tapered pole was attached | 


a fine little pulley, through which a 
clothes-line rope was run. 


“Not if you put long legs on it,” | the desert island, was then tightly 


the Egyptian retorted. 

“Well, anyway, I simplified 
said Cadmus. “First, I took 
Phenician- 
little like a 
nodded but 
convinced. 
he could do with the 
apologized. The Phenician 
slightiv. “Then I tried this 
It makes it look more finished— 
and a little boy who thought 
letters didn’t matter much,” and 
here Cadmus looked hard at be 
Bobby, “turned it around 

“You always turned your letters 
wrong side up,” exclaimed the Egypt- 
ian. 


that,”’ 


4 crane.”’ Bobby 
he- wasnt quite 


“Anyway, it was the best 


smiled 


4g 


here got hold of it, it had become 
B. Allow me to point out again that 


bird,” Cadmus | 
Swing around as the wind struck it. 


i ‘ 
You see, that is ajand down the mast. 


i how. 


‘lower on 


“By the time my friend the Roman People carrying goods for trading. 


this is another trifle of mine that no/! 


one has done any better.” 
“How about.C?” Bobby asked. 
“This letter has been most 
lessly altered,” said the Egyptian. 


K, and not soft, as it ie today.” 
“I didn't do that,” Cadmus said. 
“NO, but it was because you changed 

it so much, men forgot what it 

meant,” replied the Egyptian. 
“I drew it this way- 


care- | 


It | 
began by being a king's throne, but | *OEUMes 
in spite of that it ehould be hard oS guceinegge 


' 
/ 


| 


the edges, and on one 
a row of metal 


along 
was fastened 


sewed 
side 


the .ringe, large enough to slide easily up 


The lower edge 
was then tacked to a 
Which extended out over the 
The boom was attached to the 
mast by another ring, so that it could 


of the 
boom 


canvas 


Thus the boys had a real mast and 
a real sail, which they could raise and 
the mast by means of the 
pulley just like big sailors do on the 
zreat ships that go all over the world 
on the seven And there are a 
sreat many more sailing ships now 
than there were ten years ago. Boats 
with sails are being used by many 
So 
the boys felt that they were quite in 
stvle, 

The sails were good ones, too, and 
Larry and Jack used to have races on 
the places on the river where it was 
widest. On windy days they could go 
very fast, almost too fast, as they 
had difficulty in going 
the curves in the stream at 
such a rate of speed. To avoid run- 
ning into the bank, they would lower 


SCHS., 


the sails part way, so that the wind. 
would not have quite so much canvas | 


to swell out. 


The boats were steered by rudders | 


'the evening after school hours. 
in this way that Mr. Giles’ sister, Mrs. 
Godfrey, got to know Charles. 
years 


| were expected 
'about the year 1821, not so very long 
after Waterloo, and as all old pictures 
-and prints show, everybody then wore 


' recollections. 


den. 
Elizabeth was back again, this time | 
go and. 


The eail. | fetch Gillian, who also lived not very | 


in the shape of @ triangle, like Robin- | 
son Crusoe had on his boat while on 


‘skipping 


He gave him plenty of encouragement 


and would often allow him to stop in 


Many 
she used to talk about 
what good company 


after 
Charles and tell 


“Charles,” she has said, 
“was quite at home at all sorts of 
parties, junketings—and took great 


delight in the Fifth of November cele- 


brations round the bonfire.” 
Charles must have looked a queer 
little figure in those days. Certainly 


It was | 


'he was even when only about nine) 
‘years old. 


he would be thought so now with. long. 


curly hair and the white beaver hat. 


which al] the boys at Mr. Giles’ school | 


to wear. That Was 


queer clothes; so it wasn’t Charles’ 


own doing if he had curls, and it is 
quite certain he was no molly-coddle. 
Charles and his sister and friends had 


very good times indeed judging from 


what is said in ‘“‘The Child’s Story,”-— 


“they were not always learning; they 
had the merriest games that ever were 


played. They rowed upon the river in 
summer and skated upon the ice in 
winter. 


Anybody who has read, or who has 


had read-to him ‘‘David Copperfield,” 
will remember “the little room up- 
stairs to which I had access (for it 


adjoined my own) and which nobody 


else in our house ever troubled.” That 
little room was one of Charles’ own 


in his home in which Charles’ father 


It was in here that Charles would 
take refuge and forget all about every- 
thing, reading “Arabian Nights,’ and 
“Robinson Crusoe,’ and many other 
books which kept his fancy busy. So 
busy that Charles began writing him- 
self, and soon made a reputation 
among his child friends as the author 
of a “story” inspired by “The Tales 
of thé Genii.” 


“Two's Company,” 
Three’s Fun 


Elizabeth woke to find a glorious 
hot spring morning, and could hardly 


dress fast enough, before flying in to | 
her mother to ask if she might go and , 
fetch Philippa to come and spend the) 


day. Consent was quickly given, and 


the two children were soon thoroughly 


engrossed in their games in the gar- 
However, it was not long before 


to ask whether she might 


far away. 


“What! have yet another little girl? | 
At this rate the garden will soon be | 
Besides, | 
isn’t | 


overflowing with little girls! 
‘two’s company, three’s none,’ 
it?” pursued the mother teasingly. A 
very decided twinkle in her eye, 
though! 

“Oh, Mother, how can you say such 
a thing,” said Elizabeth, laughingly. 
“Why, you know ‘two's 
three’s fun!” 

Elizabeth and Philippa dashed off 
and Gillian was soon a member of the 
party. 

“Now 
Elizabeth, 


can play,” said 
thrusting one end of her 
rope into Philippa’s hand 
while she held the other. “Now, you 
skip first, Gillian, because you came 


we really 


There was such an one 


|had left a small collection of books. 


“I'm off.” and she switched off the 
light and ran upstairs, leaving 
kitchen door wide open behind her. 


The black cat by the fire began to) 
purr sleepily; the fire settled down for. 


the night, and a kettle on the top of 


the grate changed its song-+to a minor) 


the | 
deed that the big dish couldn't keep 


to stir®the porridge for Jane, and she 
scurried away in a hurry, so fast in- 


up with her. Very soon they were all 
back in their places, all excepting the 
little steel knife, who lay. on the 
kitchen floor where a streak of light 


key. A cricket by the hearth began to} shone on him through the crack in 
chirp louder than ever, and presently!the shutters. 


Eighteenth Century London Cries 


KAIFE and. Sciztoaz 
GRiNder. 


: te NoBeri 


} 


By AppecetmM9nt be ali 


The Knife-Grinder 


Have you any old knives to grind? 
And scissors I grind too. 

Bring them out my pretty dears, 

I’]l] make them look like new. 


eer e 


~ 


' 


é 


/a moonbeam, that had been shining 3 
on the kitchen window for some min-|into the kitchen a few minutes after. 


company,’ 


last, so you are the ‘guestest’ guest!” | 


guest skipped for 
quality. Although 


‘vuestest’ 
not for 


The 
quantity, 


her style left something to be desired, | 
she could really. skip with agility, and. 
Elizabeth and Philippa were just be-, 


ginning to want to stop turning 
busily, when-—crash—down came Gil- 
lian’s little feet on the rope, instead 
of over! Next came the guest's turn. 

Philippa was somewhat bigger. and 


‘out from 


utes, struggled through a crack in the| the breaking up of the party, speak- | 
ho 
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shutters and fell slanting-wise on the|ing principally to the black cat, w 


dresser drawer. 


| got 
The little knife saw it, of course,| purred. 
and strained so hard to catch it that! of the little steel knife lyingeon the 


up and 
And then Jane caught sight 


he fell right out of the drawer on to| linoleum. 


the linoleum that covered the kitchen | 


| floor. 
beam for a little while, and then quite) last night. 


He lay looking up at the moon- 


suddenly thought of the little silver 
fork that always kept him company 
on. the dining room table, and also of 
a party he had been invited to that 
morning. 


He got up and hurried to the door. | 


It was quite dark in the passage, but 
he made his way to the pantry and 
found a big basket of spoons and 
forks of all sizes standing on the ta- 


“How did you get there?” she said. 
“I thought I put you in the drawer 
In you go!” and she slid 
him in amongst the others, whom he 
told all about the party. 


Arbutus 


When the snow mantle first. dis- 
appears from the woodland, the car- 


et of is | : 
Dp leaves is flattened and no rustle ‘the prints that is much bétter than 


‘his s li | is wi 
or whisper sounds as light breezes | This will also set him ™ 


sunbeams, | ; 
wondering, 


pass. Gradually warm 


ble, and the little silver fork looking | dancing and skipptmg, dry the cover- 


a green baize cover. This 
little silver fork had a big “K” en- 


graved on the handle, because it be- 


she skipped right merrily. Then Eliza-. 
knife at meal times. 


began counting: 
“One, two, 

Buckle your shoe.” 
Down went PHilippa 


beth 


and touched 


longed to a little girl named “Kath- 
leen.” who used it with the little steel 


“Come along,” he whispered, look- 


harps in the spring ‘breezes. More 
and more leaves curl 
coming dry and buoyant, until again, 
some twirl and sway about in the 


whirling wind puffs, as they did the 


ing up at the little fork, who wriggled | Past autumn. , 
Underneath these brown leaves on) 
_patch of strong hight, or even a clump 


out of the basket and slid to the floor | 


with a sharp jingling sound that wak- |sunny slopes, there are often masses 


and turn, be-'! ’ 
_good print 


| 
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not realize at first. 


yo 
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era! a ben's 
appeal to 
every 
beauty bur 
kind 

ferent 
prefere the somber ¢ 
land. 
slream, 


bov 
if 
heats 


of 


eyes that One 
of the 
inother the charm of the clint 

ci. t ‘ 4 t ‘< a * ' .¢ -intisg 
others, acain 
3} } i . by , 

the hills and the spreading landscape; 


cattle in the field and the old farm- 


house may call to the imagination of 


others, while the 
be considered the ubject worth 
while to yet another The taste of 
some may be in the direction af archi 
tecture, and the cathedral or the ruin 
will form the principal items tm their 
picture making, and there wll al- 
ways be those who prefer the por- 
traval of their fellows and find 
greatest jov in photographing stréet 
scenes or single figures or making por- 
traits. 

[It is here, therefore. that the won- 
derful capabilities of the camera are 
made apparent. It can record equaliy 
well all these different subjects and 
in every teach the worker far 


sea and rev ks may 


Be 
onty 


Case@ 


more about the subject than he knew~- 


before. This is inevitable. Take the 
subject of flowers and trees alone. sub- 
jects that are particulayly attractive 
in their variety at the present time. 
Let us assume the particular view 
chosen is the edge of a wood. There 
are trees forming the bagkground 
more or less, a single tree or two is 
in the foreground, the foreground 
generally greensward, with some 
Spring flowers, here and there, making 
pleasing spots of color—daffedils, 
daisies, and forget-me-nots. Such a 


Is 


view may be found in most country 


in the parks of 
It jumps to the eye as 
once. It appeals to the 
< photographer and he would 
record it with his camera. Why not? 
It looks all right to the eye, why 
should it not appear equally good in 
the photograph? He points his 


districts and even 
the towns. 
pretty at 
n 


camera at the view, and according as 
to whether it is a hand camera or a 


stand camera, he makes the exposure. 
The sun is shining and everything 
looks beautiful and he repeats the‘ex- 
perience, say, half a dozen times, in 
the course of the afternoon as he 
comes across other equally pretty 
views. He reaches home eventually 


and is all eagerness to develop his 
negatives. 


When they are developed and some 


prints made, he has an opportunity of 


not only making comparisons between 


the prints themselves but can men- 
tally compare the results with his 
impressions of the scenes as he vis- 


ualizes them in his “mind’s eye.” 
If his imagination is good he will 


see in eagh print, even if it is not good 


technically, all the beauties that he 


, erceived while making the’ ex re.’ 
“Good-morning,” said Jane, coming | a s posu 


will supply the color and the tones 
that the photograph has failed to reg- 


ister, and being able to examing them, 
in detail at leisure, he will nét and 
Stretched herself and distinguish the different types of trees j 


that are included in the group. But 


when he shows them to:a candid 
friend he will be told that {n many 
cases the prints are flat or spotty or 
lacking in good composition and 
possess many other faults that he did 


siastic, as he probably will be, he will 
seek to find out why the prints have ’ 
not rendered all that his eye saw, and 


successes. 


why to the strange eye they are not 
He will find, moreover, 
that there is nearly bound to be one of 


the others: 


and if a more advanced 


‘ing leaves and’ they besia te slay 'photographic friend is not at hand to 


‘their gentle singing notes like tiny | 


point out a reason he will sooner or 
later find cut for himself. 3 
He will see, for instance, that the 


points that were mentioned in a*pre- 


vious note, namely, concentration of 


interest. It has one dominant point 


of interest, say a foreground tree om 


map 
8 OOS fot" 


glory of | 


~ 


possesses some of the- 


2ood Neat iy  % 
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If he is enthu- ,. 


This is| | 


nician | of flowers in the foreground. This ~- S 


holds the attention first and the re- 
mainder of the picture is subservient - 
to it. The odds are that he did not 
see this at all when he took the pho- 


which could be taken off when they 
Re used their paddles like Indians. The. 
around |p dders had rope ttached to them | 
m See oe pes attached to em | 


really > 
‘leading up to the front of the boats, 


explained. “I turned it 
co Jt did not 
which half of the throne one. ; 
4 wsed.” said Cadmus. where they were tied to the boys’ feet. 


her shoes, | 
“Three, four, | 
Quickly do more.” 
Here they turned twice as fast. 
“Five, six, 


basket. | of thickly growing broad green leaves, | 
Sometimes these last are not thus, 
“What party?” asked the little fork.;Covered but they always glow in| 
“To the dishes’ party. I heard all |8Pringtime’s sunshine, a welcome 
about it when I was lying in the sink | Patch among the duller grays and, 


enough,” said the 
y, with dignity. 
af a quicker way of — 
| eagle,” said the purple 
coming forward. “We 


halfathrone,” the Phe- “~, ened up the others in the 


“I've come to take you to a party.” 


ot every man could draw| 
_tolrepresent him as he 
p nted, nor were men 
the necessary. time. 
‘made him thus: — 
in still trace nee 
lance.” The Phaw- | 


“And I,” said the Roman. proudly, 
“made it C. and there it has stuck 
ever since.” 

The King arose from his 
“Send back the prisoner whence 
came,” he commanded. 
enough for one day. Kut if ever again 


In this way they had their hands free | 
to manage the saile while they directed | 


the candédes with their legs. 


throne. | 
he. 
“He has heard | 


ip 4 scroll on which the he talks against any of my letters, | 


as traced in gold. 
Bobby, politely. | 
yee grandfather was the | 
OC stream, was the, 
ik. “When I taught the) 
ece the art of writing,” | 
the Phoenician eagle | 
it right side up-— 
i happy to say that no 
n able to improve upon 
; that.” the Egyptian 
d not put the eagle 
. In fact, you put him 
. with the result that 
before men again 
u 


7 your rd 


e, gentlemen,” called out 
ro his throne, “you 
with one another.” 
the Roman, turn- 
“all you me was to imi- 
Ww j ” 


jtated me,” Cadmus said. 
‘I beg of you!” the King| 


‘A’ the 


. whe 


Pi. 
aah 
oan) 


hear the rest of our history.” : 
“Thank you, sir,” said Bobby. 

“Please, I should like it very much.” 
But the court faded from view and 

Bobby suddenly awoke to find himself 


“Very let him be summoned to my court to| 


' 
' 
’ 


' 


' 


with his head on his book and, teacher | 


standing over him. “Bobby, Bobby, 
you mustn't go to sleep,” she pro- 
tested. 

“But I learned such a lot, Miss 
Forbes,” he answered. “Really, I am 
going to study my spelling now. ! 
think the letters are lot of fun, 
‘specially the Egyptian ones.” 

“Run along and play.” said Miss 
Forbes. “You've done enough for to- 


The Waves 


Written for The Christian Bcience Monitor 
The waves, they have long lines of lace, 
Ribbons of seaweed, too, 

Perhaps the fishes shop for them, 

To trim green gowns and blue, 


After they had practiced for a long 
time with the sails, Larry and Jack | 
planning | 
for the long talked-of trip up the river | 
for seven miles through the outlet of | 


and the other boys began 


river with 
the 


lake which made the 
overfiow, and then around 


the 
its 


shore of the lake to a fine eummer | 
| resort where they would put up a tent 


and camp. 


Charles Dickens 


Up to the time he was 11 years old 


Charles Dickens who, as everybody | were still 


very well knows, wrote the Pick- 
wick Papers, lived with his father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, at 
Chatham. He loved books, and his 
mother encouraged him to learn all! he 
could, teaching him herself his first 
lessons in English and Latin. Then 
Charles and his sister Fanny were 
sent to school, a day-school, kept by 
a Mr. Giles, first in Clover Lane, and 
then, as the scholars came in larger 
numbers, to a large house at the cor- 
ner of Rhode and Hert streets. This 
school in, Chatham and three others 


in Strood, Rochester and Brompton 


Cross the sticks.’ 

And Phillppa jumped, lightly cross- 

ing her feet each time. 
“Seven, eight, 
Take care you're not late.” 

And they turned the rope 
slowly, not over, but backwards and 
forWards. 

“Nine, ten, 
As fast as you likt then.” 

The rope went over again 
quickly. 

“Kleven, twelve, 
Dig and delve.” 

Philippa had to rush out while they 
turning, pretend tg dig, 
come back and run in again, the rope 
never stopping. 

“Thirteen, fourteen, 
You really are sporting. 
Fifteen, sixteen, 
She's very quick and keen. 
Seventeen, eighteen, 
We've tired of waiting. 
Nineteen, twenty, 
There, that's plenty.” 

Next it was Elizabeth's turn, and so 


very 


they went on practising, till finally pened? 
they decided to have a change and ran away with the spoon! 


- 


j 


play “tip and run,” another very | 


cellent game for three, 


this morning, and the big dish invited | browns. 
me, and said I could bring a friend.” | here, 


A greater treasure is found 


however, for beneath these 


i 
i 
: 


“How lovely!” exclaimed the little | leaves are hidden tiny buds that upon | 


fork, jingling again. 
beneath the green baize cover. 
“We must cut and run,” said the 


very little steel knife, who had heard Jane 


give such advice to the boy who 
cleaned him each morning, and to- 


gether they ran back to the kitchen. 


The little moonbeam had gone, but the 
cricket was still chirping merrily. 
They reached the scullery just in time 


to see the plates and dishes jumping 
‘out of the rack over the sink on to 
‘the matting that covered the red brick 


floor, At the same moment the band 
struck up.that is to say, all the 
Bauce-pans rattled and frying pans 
clattered round the walls. 

“We will dance the polka,” an- 
nounced the big wooden spoon, who 
was mistress of the ceremonies, when 
they had welcomed the little steel 
knife and the little silver fork. So 
they all took partners, and were soon 


stepping round the kitchen where the) 


black cat lay fast asleep before the | 


| fireplace. 


And then, what do you think hap- 
Why, of course, the big dish 
Away they 
went, under tables and chairs, though 


passages, right into the dining room, 


| 


is the trailing arbutus or mayflower 
as it is also called, and is one of the 
most sought for of spring flowers and 
one that amply rewards the seeker 
with its beauty and fragrance. 

Epigaea repens as it is also called 
in botanical textbooks, has a waxy 
bell-shaped flower opening at the top 
into five star-like petal tips, and sur- 
rounded from its stem by five green 
sepals. It branches from a stem that 
is flat on the ground, and the blossoms 
appear in clusters where the alternate 
growing, oval heart-shaped leaves 
branch. ° 


| Like to Rock My Kitty 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
I like to rock my kitty 
And sing a little song, 
Just ‘as the twilight goes away 
And evening comes along. : 


I like to rock my kitty 
And watch the fireflies 
Open, in every dusky field, 
Their lovely, shining eyes, 


There was a stir | Opening, show a flower, often of the| 
most delicate tints of pink or snowy 
whiteness and of eweetest odor. This 


ply the 


; 


| 


tograph, any more than he noted the 
aiffcrent types of trees included. but 
now that he has seen it and realizes 
its value he will make this the basis of 
future photographs. 

He will note also that the lighting 
in one of the prints is much more 
pleasing than in the others. A litile 
consideration will indicate that this 
is because the sun was shining at an 
angle in relation to the picture as to 
produce the effect, the others being 


taken with the sun either immediately 


behind or right in front of the camera, 
the result in both cases being flat. He 


will see also that in many cases the 


light streaming through the branches 
of the trees makes a patchy pattern 
of spots of light that are very intru- 
sive and displeasing. 

From all this it will be seen that a 
series of lessons have been taught as 
to what to avoid in dealing with such 
subjects next time. There are many 
other points that might well be drawn 
attention to in the same connection. 
Each photograph taken will, if con- 
sidered in the manner indicated, sup- 
sroundwork for better pic- 
tures later, and teach the 
worker to look with more searching 
eves at everything around him for the 
natural and pictorial possibilities 
every scene or incident may contain, 
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assistant dean; Frederick K. Bullard | 
‘20, first marshal of the senior class; 
Prof. C. 
mi pra on instruction; Prof, C.. 

Day of the department of economics; | 
Seve voted Luce, representing 
‘undergraduates. 
at 12:30 at Smith 


AT PROFITS IN 
3USINESS SHOWN! 


of Railway Union Tells 
1 y His Organization Began 


Hall. 


»pe tive Manufacture and 
a. Plan Has Succeeded | 


| 
o The Christian Science Monitor | 


vg Western News Office 
\ , Ilinois—Cooperative fac- 
nd ative buying of arti- 
Lv reduced cost of goods to 
" 8 of the United Brotherhood 
nce of Way and Shop Em- 
1 the railroads of the United 
r at least has enabled them 
tes r articles for the same 
sclared O. C. Trask, assistant 
ident of the organization, in 
in Chicago recently before 
4 erican Farmer-Labor Coop- | 

Congress. 

fac sries owned by the railway 
* organization are manufac- 
loves, underwear, and hosiery, 1 1914 
eg to Mr. Trask, and the 
invested $1,000,000 in this 
effort. 


ofits Shown 
the cooperative movement | 
considered, Mr. Trask said, 
. retained to investigate 
is of merchandise buying and 
these experts found great 
; between original cost and 
They found the dif- 
‘tween the cost of manufac- 
the wholesale price too great, 
idered buying direct from 
ufacturer, but would not do 
they had sent expert ac- 
s to go over the manufac- 
dks to learn the amount of 
again they discovered 
a great margin between 
cost and the manufac- 
and it was determined to 
fherhood, bought business. 
100d bought a hosiery 
y sells lisle socks to 
dor 5 cents. The in- 
ay the railroad men’s ex- 
m profiteering, Mr. 
;_they also discovered 
7. ary mills have been 
ng a 75 cent article to make 
a dollar one. Much of 
ir » Mr. Trask declared, 
«th fact that people today 
ow the quality of the goods 


OF PROHIBITION 


Canadian ‘City Benefited 


TORONTO, Ontario — 
showing the decrease of arrests for 
drunkenness in the city of Toronto in 


bition is materially cutting down the 
expenses of government as well as, 
producing important socia 


ed out the tremendous improvement in 
conditions by publishing the following | 
table showing the total ‘number of. 
arrests for drunkenness in each of the 
past Six years: 


- 


Jail Consolidition Sought 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Asserting 


that the prohibition law is” largely 


ey prison population in Massachusetts 
this year and that there has been 


DD. Hill, corporation counsel for the 


tutions recently and urged the 


proposition .that undoubtedly would 
result in a tremendous saving to the 
taxpayers of the commonwealth. ac- 


for all of the prisoners confined in 
county jails and houses of correction 


large county jails housing but a hand- 
ful of prisoners 
pense. 


records,” he said, “there are 2400 in- 


D by the railway em- 

actories were passed among 

} at the convention. Mr. 

ed that one pair he ex- 

eh sold for 69 cents to the 

could not be bought 

Or less than $1.25. At 

e factories are selling only 

en. but as soon as a 

| juced it is planned to 

m™ rs, and to buy produce 
th farmer in return. 


ity of these institutions is 


Twenty-one county 
1481 inmates.” 


the consequent demand for labor, to- | 
gether with the extension of the pro- 
bational system, were cited as con- 
tributing to the decrease in the num- 
ber of inmates of penal institutions. 
2. Shown Thomas L. O’Brien, Commissioner of 

men have made ar-| Pena! Institutions for Suffolk County, 


‘ ith rment makers to SUPported the statements of Attorney | 


s’ s’ garments, and have also | Hill, and urged that all county pris- 

ements with a custom °DS, including Deer Island, be taken, 

lishment to furnish 

ing at a Saving of from 30 

| pert auditors were 

ese establishments, and the 

. them, according 

,. before the prices were OP EN HEADQUARTERS, 
Mr. Trask said that ; 

men connected with 

ation of which he is 

president, and that 

‘manufacturing con- 

1 trying to make deals 

ve society to furnish 

ic He insisted, how- 

manufacturer will be 

10 will not let the rail- 

ditors go over his books, 

‘plants of the railroad 

and mittens, according 

are making 5000 dozen 

ek. The hosiery factory is 

t from 4000 to 5000 pairs 

| Y the underwear factory is 

) dozen union suits a day. 

. dec i that cooperation 

bringing industrial | 

any other pian yet | 


ae 
ih 
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‘et 
economy and efficiency. 
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BOSTON, Massachusetts — 
the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher | 
Association on its tenth anniversary, | 
{n the Gardner Building, 248 Boylston | 
Street. ‘“Misunderstanding half | 
the trouble,” explained Mrs. Edward C. 
Mason of Winchester, 


is 


our failures and our mistakes, we 
shall learn much more quickly what 
our children need most. That is the 
reason why we are trying to gét to- 
gether all the people who are deeply 


fare.” The underlying idea in the 
yassociation she said, is to be construc- 
tive, helpful, and cooperative. 


ARD GRADUATE 
/ 1S CELEBRATED _ 


- Christian Science Monitor 
, Massachusetts—The grad- 
the New England Federa- 

‘ard Clubs, celebrated for 

se of giving the alumni a 

he changes in college life 
r graduation, was observed 

ay morning by an assembly 
es in the faculty room of 

i 1 in the college yard, 

iS-minute speeches were 
* C. Weld °86, of Lowell, | 

tts, president of the New 
tion; A. Lawrence, 
sident of Harvard Univer-_ 
| Charles H. Grandgent; | 
. ‘LL Lee; Chester N. 
, acting aacant Béwin Ges, 


ae 


The knowledge that funds 
have been securely placed is 
one of the elements most ap- 
preciated by rg ee of this 
time-honored bank 


We licit “ane account on 
thre tis of onanciai strength 
and expenence, 


Established 1689 
Resources 
More than $25,000,000. 
Please mention 
The Cariotian Selence Mopitor 
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Wright [Xestaurants 
Wright Food 
Wright Prices 


Chauncey Wright 


Restaurants Co. . 
HAZEN J. TITUS, Pres. 


H. Moore, chairman of the | 


the | 
Luncheon was | 


Statistics | of Miss 


the past six years indicate that prohi- 


benefits. | 
The Pioneer of this city recently point- | 


- in 


responsible for the great decrease in. 


6 | 
drop of 50 per cent since 1917, Arthur. 


city of Boston, appeared before the' 
legislative committee on public insti-| 
| con-. 
jsolidation of county and state pris- 
ons, under the control of the state, a. 


He insisted that ample accommodation 


could be found in existing penal insti-: 
tutions, and that the maintenance of. 


is a needless ex-, 


“According to the latest published | 


jails and penal | Lillah 
institutions, have 2855 cells and but | out his unusually varied and interest- 


| close f 


' Trotter in “Fanny's First Play” at the | 
movement to name a woman to pre- 


side over the woman’s organization. 
/of the committee, having insisted that 
inde- | 
| pendent organization, but -wished to 
main com-. 


FRIENDS OF CHILDREN | ‘be overestimated. 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
State | amusement, 


headquarters were recently opened by | last to decry the popularity of light | 


Massachusetts, | 
a vice-president of the organization. , [= 
“If we can only get together and pool | 


interested in children and their wel-. 


if 


THEATERS 


oe ~~ 


| Claude King, aaa ee 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


tries. 
| the theater is still going. 
of the normal life of the people, and. 
‘under certain régimes the men of the 
‘theater are even recognized as com- 
| pulsory workers for the. state. 


| “Before the theater becomes a real! 


NEW YORK, New York—New York | factor if education.in America audi-. 


‘theaters have drafted many a young ences will have to be developed as 


| ECONOMIC EFFECTS leading man from London and several | 


‘of them have attained immediate pop- | audiences? 


well as the authors and actors. Does 
that sound like criticism of American. 
I don’t mean that it’! 


ularity, but few have by their work should, for I love the American augi- | 


in a single production won a greater ence. 


following, than Claude King has ac-— 


Nowhere else have | found. 


playgoers more attentive, 


;quired during his first season in NeW sponsive, more easily impressionable. 


Ethel Barrymore in “Dé- 


' classée.” 
week of its season’s run. 


The «play is deservedly popular, and a matinée. 
Mr. King’s role is an engaging one, | tunate in having been able to see “Be-| wait for the short winter days. 
but his many new found friends are | _yond the Horizon,” “The Gest,” “Rich- | 
and “Palmy Days,” unusual | 


‘eager to see him in other parts. 

the lack of an organization like the 
Independent Stage Society of London 
is felt, for with such an organization 
he would probably be seen in special 
|performances of other plays without | 
interfering with his present engagse- 
ment. 


Here ard III” 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | York. He is appearing in the Support | It is a joy to play to them.” 
On afternoons when there is no per-! 
which is now in the last | formance of “Déclassée” Mr. King goes. still go on, and there is music in the’ 


to see some play that happens to have. 


productions that have been offered at. 
special matinées this season in New) 
York. 

“Wouldn't it be wonderful,” 
marked, 


he re- 


In centers of the worst dines | 
It is a part 


more re-. 
'come to an end because they cannot 


He feels particularly for-| 


MUSIC 


London Notes 


| By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, . England—At the final 
‘Brand Lane concert, with Sir Henry 
Wood conducting, the enlarged orches- 
tra of 100 performers played a popular 
program. The Tuesday midday con- 
certs will continue throughout the 
summer, but the orchestras disperse 
and the evening chamber concerts 


|Sstand against the competition. Stu- 
dent’s concerts and open practices 


parks, but lovers of the symphony, 
the oratorio, and the concerto have to 


The university musical societies are | 


showing a commendable activity now 
that the concert season is drawing to 


to give a hearing to the more serious fervor and enterprise of the Welsh 


Mr. King was not entirely unknown | plays are getting wide notice, 


O'Neill's 
but | 


dramatic efforts? Eugene 


| university which, under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Walford Davies, has made 


to Americans prior to his appearance | ‘there must be many other native | music a vital force of university life. 


“Déclassée, 


before armistice day, when he 


” for just a short time! dramatists who are producing gc d_ 
was | work. 


Such a company could put on) 


in establishing 
which have 


Leeds has succeeded 


weekly midday recitals, 


still in British uniform, he campaigned | some of the Russian plays—several | been well attended by the students, 


through the states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania in behalf of 
various war _ funds. His 


August, 1914, when he received a com- | 
mission in the Royal Field Artillery. 


The next four years were spent mostly | 


in the fighting area in France. 


stage partly because he wanted to 
travel, and travel he did, 
first few years. 
ever English is spoken—in China, | 
|Japan, Africa, Egypt, Australia, the 
Philippines and India—to pick a few 
countries at random from his early 
itinerary. He looks back with some 


to one engagement in Manila when he 
played the leading part in 28 plays in 
as many nights. But the importance 


of that early schooling, laughable as ington, 
cording to supporters of the measure. Some of it seems now, is not to be dis-| now outranks both Cincinnati and 
counted, for the poise and technical Newark with a population of 437,416. 
has a popu-'! 
increase of 11) 
hint in the published program of any 
contribution by the 
dents 
'the students 
‘portunity of hearing 


surety pained from playing in a wide. 


repertoire of such modern plays as| lation of 99.148. 


“The Admirable Crichton’ and “His 
House In\Order,” and in productions | 
of Shakespeare and the early come- 
dies, is the basis on which his fine 
characterization in ‘“Déclassée” 
built. 

He finished his travels in 1909 and 
for the next five years appeared con- 


mates confined in state and county! stantly in London, three and a half 
penal institutions, but the cell capac- | years of which were spent in the com- 
7000, | pany with Granville Barker and Miss 
There he rounded | 


McCarthy. 


ing theatrical background by appear- 


Improved economic conditions and ins in new plays by Galsworthy, Shaw, 
Barrie, and other English dramatists | 


ith many of whom he formed | 
Mr. King acted Mr. | 


‘of note; 
endships. 


Little Theatre, London, in 1911. He 
is particularly interested in the work 
of John Masefield, a fact which was 


on his study table. 
“I believe that America 


|greatest field theatrically,’ Mr. 


is the 


Christian Science Monitor. “The hope- 


King | 
over by the State as a measure »f remarked to a representative of The ,; — 


| 


Tcheckov pieces that have never been) 


done here; and some of Masefield’s’ 


London} Fine things in the New York theater! noc. 
theatrical career was suspended in | this year, but even finer things will! of breaking new ground and attempt- 
the | 


societies. | 


come.”’ 


WASHINGTON PASSES 


Mr. King insists that he went on the 


indeed, the) 
He appeared where- sar 


pride and a great ‘deal of amusement) jg 401.158. 


' 


apparent at a glance toward the books | the 


constitute 


ful signs in the theater can hardly 


Excellent produc- 


tions are being made now—this sea-. 
son has séen several of them—and the, 


near future holds unlimited promise, 
“The theater is not entirely for 
Though I should be the 


comedy. Comedy has an important 


| Dlace in the theater, of course, but. 
‘I should like to see some of the more. 
dramatic efforts givem wider’ 


serious 
‘attention. Thé value of the theater 
'as an educational institution is shown 
[by the vase scent in other coun- 


— 


~ —_— 


UPRIGHT 
GRAND and 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


VICTOR, SONORA, 
COLUMBIA 
Talking Machines 


RECORDS 
PLAYER ROLLS 


Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise 
“Everything Pertaining to Music” 


Seattle Store 1519 THIRD AVE. 


7 


TWO RIVAL CITIES 


inspiring leadership of some of the' 
other institutions. 
of musical material in all the univer-. 
isity colleges, and a real conviction of 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
ewark, largest city in New Jersey, 
with a population of 415,609, has out- | 
stripped Cincinnati, Ohio, which 


ranked it in the last census. 
nati’s population, recently announced, 


lation of 347,469, an increase of 101,- 
399 over its 1900 population. 


sixteenth city 10 years ago, 


Massachusetts, 
an 


Lynn, 


per cent. 


WOMEN GIVEN RECOGNITION 


ta Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Southern News Office 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee — The! 
Republicans of Hamilton County have | 


already made it clear that they intend | 
to give women a full recognition in 
their party councils, but they 
tion here when they 


It is the} 


history of Tennessee politics. 


women._did not want an 


a part of the 
mittee. 


Correct Apparel for Women 


Announcing 


Recent arrivals in early 
Spring Fashions that re- 
flect the season's new- 
est thoughts in style. 


CARMAN. 


Second Avenue at Spring Street 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Association 
The friendly association with 
diversified enterprises which a 
leading bank enjoys and which 
it shares with its clients and 
friends, lends added value and im- 
portance to your choice of a bank. 


The Seattle National Bank 


Resources over $30,000,000 


seope of amateur musical 
The Manchester and Liverpool univer- 


Cincin-| | 


Newark ranked as the) 
fourteenth city in 1910, with a popu-. 
Soriety announces a special 


Wash- | Dr. Bredsky is to. 


tinguished pianist, 


took | 
a long step forward at their conven- | 
selected Mrs. | and 
Mary Giles Howard as vice-chairman | OWN. 
of the executive committee. 
first appointment of its kind in the 
Mrs. | 
Howard was chosen after she had 
declared herself in opposition to a 


and Sheffield, since the arrival of the 
/new Vice-Chancellor, Sir Hadow, Mus. 
has done wonders in the way 


ing things not usually within 


gities both have their musical _ so- 
cieties, but so far they have lacked the 


There is abundance 


the value of music as an instrument of 


culture, but the students in Many cases | 


are badly in need of direction and 
| guidance. 


Musical 
concert 


The Manchester University 
which is significant. 
play violin solos, and the Elgar sonata 
with Mr. R. J. Forbes, the dis- 
and Mr. 
Neville, the opera singer, is td con- 
tribute some songs; but there is no 
university stu- 
is good 
the op- 


themselves. It 
should have 
formers, but that they can 
almost any concert. 
better that they should form an en- 
‘semble class of their own, as at Leeds, 
or a choral class, as at Sheffield, or 
an orchestral class,as at Aberystwyth, 
give performances’ of their 

The Liverpool University has 
chorus-master in Dr. 


found a good 


Print 


NH ODNNUNEER 


Artistic 
Furniture 


Of refined lines and design should 
be substantially constructed as 
well. 

The Furniture which we sell em- 
bodies both substantial construc- 
tion and artistic design and is 
moderately priced to maintain 
The Grote-Rankin Co.'s repu-. 


tation. 


Terms to suil your 


individual requirements 


we(JROTE-HAN KINca 


Pike St. and Fifth Ave., 
Seattle 


CHEASTY’S 
KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 


For Men and Young Mea 


N’S 5 & YOUNG ME NPS WEAR 
I.C.GRAVES. PRES. dAveat Spring 
SEATTLE 


—— + 


phony of Tschaikovsky. 


- conductor. 


* notice, 
with unfaltering mastery. 


, Morecambe 

. | Spring. 

an end. Leeds and Sheffield universi- | heth 
ie dias oath’ be x ‘company | ties have both tried to emulate the | er 


past for 
rural 


‘dormant 


'second her efforts; 


Charles | 


that 
first-rate per-| 


do at) 
It is very much | 


| 610 First Ave. 


“Values Tell”: 


Pollitt. and the Sheffield another in 
Dr. Coward, but Manchester has not 
yet eecured the rizht man. 


The HaWé concert season in Man- 
chester came to an end on the Friday 
before Easter with the festival music 
from “Parsifal” and the pathetic sym- 
Mr. Hamilton 
Harty, subStituting at brief notice for 
Mr. Albert Coates. 
markable abilitv. receiving an excep- 
tional tribute of appreciation from the 
Orchestra. This warmth of feeling 
Was taken as a propitious augury of 
the future relations between band and 


who steps into the breach to interpret 
another man’s program at a moment's 
and who carries it through 


of Kendal and 
are this 
It will be interesting to see 
the Kendal festival, which has 
Such remarkable work in the 
the development of purely 
music, has kept up its local 
work in village and school during the 
years. The work of Miss 
Wakefield will never be forgot- 
in Westmoreland at least. She 


The pre-war festivals 


to be revived 


Mary 
ten, 


| Was the first to guide English village 
‘music into the right path and to or- 


ganize it to practical ends. Many will- 
ing workers were found in Kendal to 
indeed, if it had 
not been for a band of real enthusi- 
the Westmoreland festival could 
never have accomplished a tithe of its 
work. As it is, it produces all sorts 
of musical compositions, 
of them the products of 
| prise—small orchestras, 
tets, and choral societies. Prizes are 
igiven for this local work and the 
whole scheme is arranged with much 
judgment and understanding. Unlike 
some of the popular watering-place 
competitions, the Commercial element 
does not enter into the Kendal festival, 
and the whole scheme has in the past 
been conducted by people with a real 
love of music, and, what is equally 
important, a senuine knowledge. 


Village enter- 
string quar- 


conducted with re- | 


The plavers are quick to} 
'Value the competence of a conductor 


the majority - 


‘SUFFRAGE CONTEST 


IN LOUISIANA 


The Christian Science Meonite? 
ts Southern News (fice 


imal 2 
froe | 

NEW ORLEANS. Louisiana -~ The 
“tage is virtually all set for the great 
battle for woman suffrage. which will 
open with the next session of the 
Louisiana General Assembly on May 
i?. The suffrage forces have lost con- 
siderable etrenath by the defection of 
the Equa! Rights Party, headed by the 
Misses Jean and Kate Gordon, wie 
are holding out for the yete by amend- 
ment to the state Constitution. A num- 
ber of members of both houses of the 
Legisiature have announced that they, 
are for the estate amendment 
rather than the federal The Womans 
Suffrage Party of Louisiana and the 
state branch of the National Womans. 
Party have united for the federal 
amendment. and claim to have enough 
votes pledged in both houses of the 
Legislature to insure the ratification 
of the federal law. These united fac- 
tions have selected Senator Norrda C. 
Williamson and Representative Reu- 
‘ben Chauvin to handle the campaign 
for the federal amendment in their 
respective houses. R. G. Pleasant, 
Governor at present, Is opposed to the 
federal amendment, though he favors 
suffrage by state.law: John M. Parker, 
Governor-elect, is,in faver of saffrage 
by the quickest method by which it 
can be obtained. 
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Suter’s for Diamonds 


One of the largest selections 
of wrist watches in the Noerth- 


west. In Gold, Platinum and 
Diamonds. Large selection of 
Fine Silver. 


All goods guaranteed as 
represented, 


One price to all. 


ae 
ai yrERN 


Sterté. 


(Fifth 


VICTROLAS 
GRAFONOLAS 


Victor and Columbia Records 


FREDERICK 
és NELSON 


FIFTH AVENUE AND PINE STREET. 
SEATTLE 


Floor) 


RELIABLE 
Transfer and Storage Co. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


GENERAL TRANSFER BUSINESS 
Telephone Elliott 626—181$9 | 
SEATTLE 


‘Bower Shoe Repair Shop 


‘QUALITY AND SERVICE 
ls Our Motte 


Your Patronage Solicited. 


216 Union S&t.. SEATTLE. WASHINGTOR 


SEAITLE. WASH. 


Phone Elliott 223 TORERSOG 
FECILY 


KR RIS 


vets i 
finn it 


Good Shoes | 


Men, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CoO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


RIALTO = No. 212 
1015 Second Ave 
Seattle © 


Bring in your 


Kodak problems 


Let us aid you in 
making better pictures. 


Northwestern Photo Supply Co. 
1415-4th can Seattle, Washington 


7 


ee ee epee re een see 


HARDWARE CROC 
HOUSEF i ISHINGS 


SPORTING GOOD 


| 


! 


Spelger & Hurlbut 


Incorporated 
Second Avenue and Union Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Main 6367 


“A Store For Everybody” 


—— Summer Styles 


re on Display 


Where Quality Reigns 
KING BROS. CO. 


1200 and 711 2nd Ave., Seattle 
Kxclusive Agents for 


SECOND AT MARION 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


a 


Fraser-PatersonCo. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Season's Vogue in 


Pumps and Oxfords 


From makers of recognized prestige: | 
| 


Wichart andGardner; Griffinand White; 
E. P. Reed; Utz and Dunn. 


-~— Shoe Section. Second Floor 


ane 
LLL LLL LOLI 


OE TA Om ee ee 


\r ac, 


Ci 


An Extensive Collection of Original and 


—-- oe 


Quality Dairy Products 


OLLYWaD]) 
FARM 


Westlake at Pine Street, 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 


Seattle 


Main 663 
1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph Covers 
U. 8S. and Canada 


HARRY A. CROUCH — 


Top Floor Eitel Building 
Second Ave. at Pike St. 


Main 1614 


iy 


Leading Portrait Photographers 


SEATTLE AGENTS HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
Children 


For Men, Women and 


ee SG ; 
HATTERS, MEN'S FURNISHERS 


Main 5880-Elliott 1787 


Moderate Prices Betw. 


BEST QUALITY Or 


MEATS—POULTRY | 
Butter and Eggs 


UNION MARKET 
225 Union Street, 
near 3rd Ave>- 
Elliott 3145 
SEATTLE 


FUR STORAGE ee 


Occidental! Fuel Company j 


Roy J. Hutson. Manager 


Phone North , 32 a CO AL 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
“We Produce What We Sell” 


Prompt Service 
Phone Ellicott 717 Correct “ae 
Prices 


MICKEY TRE MSORDS STH AVE, HATS 
Arcade Building, 1317 Second | Right 


| 


On Westlake = Frederick Nelsons 
WASH. : 
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ICHIGAN 


nO A ow 


ve Star Track 
o Not Compete in 
t With the Illini 
Histian Science Monitor 
stern News Office 
Michigan University 
dual track and field. 
niversity of Michigan. 
sturday, by a score 
 WWiinois took first! 
nfs and Michigan in| 
rst was tied. | 
were not fully rep-| 
ontest, as Capt C. E. 
tially a winner in 
np, broad jump, and 
a icipate. Two ot her 
J Burkholder °21 and 
a sprinter, were also 


ed a well-balanced 
squad. Their chief 
he hurdles, in which | 
2 of Michigan took. 
) high and low. Illi- 
1 se in the pole- 
se-man Michigan 
to win. The- 
al ; 
Won by A. P. Cook, 
ehmer, Michigan, sec-_ 
A Hingis, third. Time 
Won by BR. S. Emery, 
c r, Michigan. second; | 
Mm, third. Time—22"5s. | 
Yon by R. S. Emery. 
‘ink. Lilinois, second, 
gan, 


‘ 


third. ‘Time— 


by W. W. Brown, | 
, Illinois, second; 
third. ‘Time—-im. 
‘on by F. A. Naughton, 
eS, Illinois, second; A. 
s third. Time—im. 


by FP. bP. Dusen- 
Maynard, Michi- 
n, Illinois, third. 


“ Won os )6«OR.COK-. 
nN; Wallace, Illinois, 
enny, Illinois, third. 
i. EK. 
lllinols, 
third. 


Won by 
n: Wallace, 
- : 
> 7. Illinois, 


ump—Won by W. K. 

': HW. M. Osborn, I- 

SB. Overbee, I ilinois. 
— Agin. 

Wy Cieorge Buchanan, 

ighter, Michigan, sec- 

reok, Michigan. and 
bis, tied for third. 


Put—Won aw. Ia. 
eS. Weiss. Illinois, 
on. Illinois, third. 


oT row—Won by Ba- 
is Wileon, Ii- 
Later, Michigan, 


ioeaptiedad by K. Rig Breede, 
C ty Iinois. second : 
—e third. lbistance 


moby J. N. Weiss, L- 
On, Illinois, second: 
Is, third. Iistance 


cata 

jan Science Monitor 
n News Office 
zan—The Uni- 
baseball team won 
rom the University 
at rday bya score 
, a reserve pitcher. 
n to pitch because 
boxmen were un- 
i similiar perform- 
held the visitors 
S. Scheidier was 
on throughout 
ontrol, displaying 
ty to retire an op- 
he strikeout route. 
@ single base on 
ut five men. 
‘timely hitting of 
er than misplays 
sconsin were re- 
ichigan runs. In 
‘of fact Michigan's 
‘than that of the 


"i 


nal 


Pe 


¥ 


Genebach for 
for Wisconsin. — 


ABROAD 

as Beience Monitor 
Jersey —— The 

University 


Sere 


on the part ° 


ge Universities 
ack meet in Ene- 
is set forth in a 
lic yesterday by 
‘ersity Atbietic 
tal statement as 


Visit to Prince-. 
Cambridge relay’ 
+ two-mile relay 
@ wt the Penn-. 
May 1, Captain 
5S. Jackson, Lon-— 
of the Oxford-. 
“ji amitted to 
i¢ authorities a 
ym the Knglixh 
eton to send her 
te against them 
early in | 
om as 


Oxford, or 
net both) 


very care- 
Princeton 


accepting the invitation. 


: 


‘Colby College I 


a 


| St. 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND 


oe has his Be much s@ntiment in | VCTORY GOES TO 


Princeton athletic circles favorable to 
The invita- 
tion from the English universities 
cohtemplates an arrangement by 
which the Princeton team, if it goes 
to England, will be quartered in the 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge and 
train with the English atheletes, thus 
producing much closer associations 
between the English and 
teams than could be possible were the 
Princeton team to follow the more con- 


ventional method of training in sepa-. 
meet with the University of Washing- 


: .'ton on 
Princeton authorities some concern in. 


rate training quarters. 
“One problem which is giving the 


the matter is the question of ocean 
transportation. It will be desirable in 
the event of acceptance that the Prince- 
ton team should sail if possible by 
June 15. The matter of steamship ac- 
commodations is now under 
ment, but with passenger lists on many 
out-going sceamers full for some time 
to come, it is not yet definitely known 
whether proper arrangements can be 
made for the transportation of the 
entire team by that date.” 


BATES IS LEADING 
IN MAINE STANDING 


Ss 


MAINES STATI COLLEGE BASEBA LL 
STANDING 

Won P. Ge 

2 1.000 

500 


lost 
0 


Bowdoin College 1 
University of Maine.. 0 2 000 

WATERVILLE, Maine—Bates Col- 
lege is now the only undefeated col- 


American | 


advise- | 


two points, 


down 


been picked to win. 


OREGON TEAM 


Defeats University of Washing- 


' 


‘ 


ton by Two Points When Hur- 


dle Winner Is Disqualified 


Special to The Christian Nvience Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office © 

SEATTLE, Washington —- Univer- 

of Oregon the dual track 


sity won 


Denny Field here Saturday 
afternoon by the narrow margin of 
the final score being 66 

Disqualification of C. Frank- 
22, of Washington, for knocking 
three hurdles in the 120-yard 
high hurdle race, which he won, cost 
Washington the meet, which they had 
Capt. H. Foster, 
'21, of Oregon, took individual honors 
with 18 points; H. H. Hargreaves, ’20, 
of Oregon, was second with 11 points; 


to 64. 
land, 


G. Pope, ’21, Washington, third with 


‘~” 


10 points, and R, Eckmann, '22, Wash- 

ington, fourth, with 9 points. 
Captain Foster won first place in 

the 220-yvard dash in the fast time 


of 221-5s, first in the . 220-yard 


hurdles, first in the broad jump, and 


000 | 


second in the 100-yard dash. L. Abbott 
‘21, defeated Washington’s star, D. 
Douglas ’22, in the half-mile, winning 
in 2m. 3-5s. Pope, Washington's 
record-breaking discus thrower, came 


within two feet of his record throw 


lege’ in the Maine State intercollegiate | 


baseball championship race of 1920, 
the Lewiston team making it two 
straight here Saturday by defeating 
Colby College, 4 to 0. All four of 


being made. 
battle between 


hit 
pitchers’ Cans. EE. W. 
Bates. Capt. Bucknam allowed only 
one hit, while only three were made 
off Johnson. The score: 

Innings— 123°46678 9X— RH IE 
Bates 400000000—-4 1 O 
Colby 000000000—0 3 

Jatteries—Johnston and Van Vloten,; 

tucknam and Lampher. impire—Mr. 
Wilson. Time—2h. 10m. 


Bowdoin Easily Defeats Maine 


BRUNSWICK, Maine 


the runs scored by the winning team | 
were made in thé first inning without | 
It was a great, 


8 . 


Bowdoin | 


College easily defeated the University | 
of Maine here Saturday afternoon by! 


a sacore of 11 to 1. P. V. Mason ‘20 


pitched for the winners and allowed | 


pitched for 
The 


only four hits. Watson 
Maine and was found for 11 hits. 
score: 

ba 


Innings-—— 4 


Bowdoin 


& ¥ i R.H E 
20-68 6 2 x+eli Ji 5 
Maine Om0G106 000 0— 1 4 4 

4atteries—Mason and Handy: Watson 
and Preseott, Piermann. lUmpire—Mr 
Corey. Time—lh. 59m. 


STANDING 
hot 


700 


LEAGUE 
Won 
(Meveland t 
Boston ie 

(*hicago 
Washington 
St. Louis 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


AMERICAN 


Lost 


ats a cat ly 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Washington New York 0. 
Cleveland 1%, Chicago 6. 
Boston vs. Philadelphia 
Detroit 5. St. Louis 4. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
New York 5, Washington 3. 
(Cleveland 4, Chicago 3. 
St. Louis 7, Detroit 4 
GAMES TODAY 


Philadelphia at 


(postponed). 


Boston. 


CLEVELAND BARELY WINS 


Innings— 132845678 #—-RHE 
Cleveland Peeeee102~4 9 } 
(hicago ».9906000006 3~- 3 11 


Ratteries (‘oveleskie and (Co Neil] : 


% 


Cjeotte and Schalk. 


HIGHLANDERS TAKE GAME 
Innings lae4858678 9 RH E 
New York »-O9gdQizo00egdgi—§13 3 
Washington 9100000 2 0—- 3-19 
Batteries—Mays and Hannah - 
Picinich and Gharrity. 


Johnson. 


BROWNS WIN OUT FROM DETROIT 
Innings— 12246678 —- KH E 
St. Louis 001010023—7%9 2? 
Detroit 9o900102001—-4 9 32 
Batteries Weilman and Billings; 
Severoid ; Ehmke, Oldham and Stanage. 


LEAGUE STANDING 
Won PC 


NATIONAL, 
lost 
Borton 
(incinnati 
Brovkiyn 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
(hicago 
St. lauis 
New York 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
St. Louis 5, Cincinnati 4 (11 
(‘hicago 4, Pittsburgh | 
Vhiiadeiphia ve. Boston (postponed). 
New York ve. Brooklyn (postponed). 
RESULTS BSUNDAY 
New York 6. 
Vhiliadelphia 4 
(inecinnati 6 St. Iauis @ 
(hikago &, I’itteburgh 7. 


innings). 


Hoston 7, 


Krookiyn 5, (190 innings) 


KEDS 


Innings 


| Cincinnati 


lL~auu 
Batteries hMuether and 
Haines and Clemons 


PITTSBURGH LOSES OUT 


Innings 7>27Bp4658679789 RH EF 
(hicago *>L’.tLtjyoouwozs $1313 2 
ritteperegn .... 91901310003 2--713 3 

Batterios-Martin, Balley, Carter and 
O'Farrel!; Adams, Meador, 

Schmidt. 


BROOKLYN WINS IN 
Innings— 
Brooklyn ..90003010060 lm § 11 
Phiiadeiphia 9000400000—-4 4 | 
Batteries—Cadore, Smith and Kruger ; 
Meadows, 
Wheat. 


BRAVES SHUT OLT 


Inning»— , 4 i 


TENTH 


/ 


NEW YORK 
749—RHE 


Batteries—Hearne, Rudolph and Gowdy 
Toney, Nehf, Winters der 


G. Smith and Tragressor, M. swing and 
iatroke, 
ley distance of 1 5-16 miles and the. 


| Oregon ; 
Bucknam °20 of Colby and Johnston of | 


when he 
The sum- 


Saturday, 
event. 


last 
that 


made here 
won first 
mary: 
100-Yard 
Washington ; 
EK. Dailey, 
—102,s, 
16-Pound Shot 
Washington; W. 
ond; W. Hunt, 
39ft. 1014in. 
One-Mile 
W. 
Akers, 


in 


IKeckmann, 
second ; 
Time 


Dash—Won 
Hi. Foster, 
Washington, 


by R. 
(oregon, 
third. 


Put—Won bv G. 
Bartlett, Oregon, sec- 
third. Distance 


Ix. 
Oregon, 
by @. 


Washington, 
third. Time— 


Run—Won 
McDonald, 
(oregon, 


Sec- 
a> Wy. 
4m. 35%,s. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by W. Auger- 
son, Washington: H. H. Hargreaves, Ore- 
gon, second: no third. Time 17%s. 

Pole Vault—Won by D. Portwood, 
gon; FE. Goodner, Washington, second; H. 
H. Hargreaves, Oregon, third. Hieight 
—Il1ift. 

Throwing PDiscus— 
Washington: W. kk. 
ond: |). Portwood, 
tance—I38ft. Ilin. 

440-Yard Dash 
Washington: RK. 
ond; R. Pratt, 
—53 Ves. 

Running High Jump— 
land, Washington: Kk. ‘ioodner, 
ton, second: H. H. Hargreaves, 
third. Height 5ft. 8%in. 
880-Yard Run—Won by I. Abbott, Ore- 
gon; H. Beall, Washington, second; D. 
Douglas, Washington, third. Time— 
om. 

Javelin Throw—Won by R. Case, Ore- 
gon: H. H. Hargreaves, Oregon, second: 
I>. Portwood, Oregon, third. Distance— 
149ft. Sin. 

220-Yard Dash—Won by H. Foster, Ore- 
gon: R. Kckmann, Washington, second: 
ky. Dailey, Washington, third. Time—22';s. 

Running Broad Jump—Won by H. Fos- 
ter, Oregon: H. H. Hargreaves, Oregon, 
second; R. Kekmann, Washington, third. 
Distance-——voft. 9 ein. 

229-Yard Hurdies—Won by H. Foster, 
Oregon; A. Augerson, Washington, 
ond; W. Hunt, Oregon, third. Time 

Two Mile Run—Won by «. Taylor, 
Washington: (7, Walkiev, Oregon, second: 
W. McDonald, Washington, third. Time 
lom 21%5s8 

Relay—Forfeited to University of Wash- 
ington. 


JAY CLARK WINNER 
AND EQUALS RECORD 


NEW YORK, New York—Jay Clark 
Jr.. of Worcester, Massachusetts, who 
has been named captain of the United 
States Olympic Games trapshooting 
team, won the United States amateur 
championship at 200 targets on the 
range of the New York Athletic Club, 
Saturday, with a score of 197 out of 
a’*possible 200 targets. No less than 
155 of the best trapshooters of the 
United States took part in the event. 

Not only did Clark win the cham- 
pionship under very adverse condi- 
tions, but his record of 197 ties the 
best mark ever set for one of these 
tournaments. The record was held 
by Fred Plum of Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, and J. E. Jennings of Ontario, 
Canada. 

FE. 8. Staples of the Boston Athletic 
Association finished a good second 
with 195 to his credit, while two men 
tied for third place with 194 each. 
Clark ran off 125 straight before miss- 
ing a target. Those who finished with 
190 or better follow: 
NATIONAL AMATEUR 

SHIP OF AMEKIA--200 


Won by G.° Pope, 
Bartlett, Oregon, sec- 
Oregon, third, Dis- 


io 
Oregon, 
tWird. 


Perkins, 
S@eC- 
Time 


‘Won by 
Sundeleaf., 
Washington, 


Won by C. Frank- 


Washing- 
Oregon, 


” 
oo. & 
»="e 


£ec- 


‘y~- . 
«8, 


CHAMPION. 
TAKRGHTY 
let 2d 
100 Tt! 
197 
j9% 
1%4 
1%4 
193 
14y 
194) 
} 40 
19Y 
190 


Name and (City 

Jay Clark Jr., Worcester 
Kk. S. Stapler, Koxton, A.A... 
Fk’. A. Selbert, New York A.C’. 
(" J, Becker, Ogden, Utah 

HB. @ Donnelly, Chicago, Ill 
W. Vosey. Lancaster, l’a.. 
Db J. Bradiev, New York A«’ 
HM... Braddock, Pittsburgh 
W. BB. ogden, New York At’ 
A. Klesick, Mrooklyn, N.Y. 


ANNAPOLIS AGAIN 


11 points, winning the 100-yard dash, 
the 220-yvard dash and finishing third | 


Pope, | 


Walkley, | 


Ore- , 


WINS THREE RACES 
ington State was held to eight bits and 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland--The United | 


States Naval Academy oarsmen addeol 
another clean record to their list here 
Saturday when the varsity, second 
varsity, and freshmen. eights defeated 
the Columbia University crews in all 
three races, 


Polder and! performance of April 26 against the 


corresponding Harvard 
crews. 


Conditions were favorable for fast 


12345678910-R HE pacing Saturday and the Annapolis 
}ioarsmen gave splendid exhibitions 
lof oarsmanship. 


There was a fine 
lots of power 
The course was over the Hen- 


times made were very good. 
While Columbia lost all three races, 


thus duplicating their | ‘ 
| Me - 


University | Umpire—Richard Nelson, 


to their, 


Rowing Association regatta on. the 
Hudson River next July. Columbia 
was outweighed in the big varsity 
event: but gave a fine exhibition of 
rowing and finished only 18s. behind 
the winners. The summary: 

Varsity Kights—Won by United 
Naval Academy, 7m. 18s.; Columbia 
versity, second, jm. 36s. 

Second Varsity Eights—Won by United 
States Nava! Academy, 7m. 2545s.; Colum- 
bia University, second, 7m. 46s. 

Freshman EKights—Won by United States 
Naval Academy, 7m. 49's. ; 
versity, second, 8m. 


CHICAGO BEATS 
PURDUE ON TRACK 


Maroon Runners Overcome Star 


Work of Two Men in the 


States 
Uni- 


") 2 
os. 


Field Events for the Losers | 


game has ever been 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois—-Despite 
brilliant performance of H. H. Mc- 
Gregor °21 and R. F. Miller °’22, who 
piled up 16 and 20 points, respectively, 
in the fleld events for Purdue Univer- 
sity, the sprinters and distance run- 
ners of the University of Chicago cap- 
tured enough points on the track to 


the 


(‘ohumbia L ni- 


was 


win the dual meet here Saturday, 73% | 


to 6146. It was the first outdoor track 
and field meet of the season at Stagg 
Field. 

The Maroons took firsts in all the 
track events except the 120-vard hur- 
dies, while the Boilermakers took 


firsts in six of the field events and 
M. | 


tied for first in the seventh one. 
B. Harris ’21 starred for Chicago, with 


in the quarter-mile run. F. R. Schna- 
berger ‘21 placed in five events for a 
total of eight points, entering such 
varied tests as the weight events, the 
broad jump and the 220-yard low hur- 
dies. G. L. Otis of Chicago defeated 
Purdue’s star distance runner, C. C. 
Furnas ’22, handily in the one-mile 
run, and finished second in the two- 
mile. Chicago was without the ser- 
vices of its star weight man, C. G. 
Higgins ’20. The summary: 
100-Yard Dash—Won by M. B. 
Chicago: J. R. Rohrer, Purdue, 
R. R. Foresman, Purdue, third. 
10's s. 
220-Yard 


Harris, 
second ; 


Dash—Won by M. B. Harris, 
Chicago; J. A. Bartly, Chicago, second; 
P. FE. Reed, Purdue, third. Time—23s. 
440-Yard Dash—Won by J. A. Bartly, 
Chicago; P. I. Reed, Purdue, second; 
M. B. Harris, Chicago, third. Time—51%<s. 


880-Yard Run—Won by S. H. Speer, Chi-. 


cago; A. R. Jones, Chicago, second; C. ¢ 
Furnas, Purdue, third. Time—2m. ‘4s. 

One-Mile Run—Won by G. L. Otis, Chi- 
cago; ©. |. Furnas, Purdue, second: A. R. 
Jones, Chicago, third. Time—4m. 30%s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by E. H. Moore, 
Chicago; G. IL. Otis, Chicago, second: 
D>. B. Stevieck, Purdue, third. Time— 
10m. &-s. 

120-Yard Hurdles—Won by H. H. Me- 
Gregor, Purdue; J. B. Hall, Chicago, sec- 
ond; M. W. Tapley, Chicago, third. Time 
—l7j*s 

220¢Yard Hurdles—-Won by J. B. Hall. 
Chicago; H. H. McGregor, Purdue, sec- 
ond; F. R. Schnaberger, (Chicago, third. 
Time—254;s. 

Running 
Purdue and 
for first at 
due, and F. 
third at 5dft. 

Running Broad Jump—Won-by R. F. 
Miller, Purdue, 21ft. 4in.: F. R. Schna- 
berger, Chicago, second, 19ft. 9t4in.: M. C. 
Phillips, Chicago, third, 19ft. 9in. 

Pole Vault—Won by H. H. 
Purdue, 10ft. S%in.; B. B. Hall. 
and ©. B. Edmonson, Purdue, 
second, 10ft. 6in. 

16-Pound Shot 
Miller, Purdue, 37ft. 10%in.:. CC. ©. Mc- 
Williams, Chicago, second, 23ft. 9in.; F- 
It. Schnaberger, Chicago, third. 32ft. Stoin., 

16-Pound Hammer Throw--Won by ¢. 
W. Clark, Purdue, $9ft. 4in.: F. W. Moul- 
ton, Chicago, second, $3ft. éGin.: ik. Cc. Red- 
mon, (hicago, third, 84ft. 2in. 

Discus Throw—Won by R. F. Miller, 
Purdue, 135ft. 4in.: F. R. Fchnaberger, 
Chicago, second, 109ft. 4in.; ©. B. }éq- 
moneon, Purdue, third, $6ft. 5:n. 

Javelin Throw—Won by kh. F. Miller, 
Purdue, 179ft. 9in.; H di. Me‘iregor, Pur- 
due, second, 131ift. 6in.;: Cc’. ©. McWilliams, 
Chicago, third, 128ft. 3in. 


OREGON NINE BEATS 
WASHINGTON TWICE 


ee 


High Jump—A. N. Young, 
M..€. Phillips, Chicago, tied 
oft. 4in.; P. W. Harter. Pur- 
R. Schnaberger, Chicago, for 
Zin. 


Chicago, 
tied for 


Put—-Won by . 2. 


Special to The Christian Stience Monitor 
from ite Pacifle Coast News (Office 

EUGENE, Oregon-—-The University 
of Oregon baseball team took both 
games Of the series here Friday and 
Saturday from Washington State (Col- 
lexge, The score Friday was 10 to 5. 
and Saturday 7 to 3. In the fourth 
inning Saturday Oregon made five hits 
and five runs and decided the contest. 
very score made by both teams was 
the result of hitting, for the fielding 
was clean and all three pitchers were 
steady. 


CLUB ATHLETICS 


HUDDERSFIELD IS 
WINNER OF CUP 


Defeats Wigan in the Final Tie 
for Northern Union Rugby 
Trophy at Leeds 2! to 10 


By. special! correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LEEDS. England—The Huddersfield 
rugby footbal] team have again won 
the Northern Rugby Union cup, beat- 
ing Wigan in the final tie at Leeds by 
21 points to 10. The meeting of these 
two clubs, the one from Yorkshire, the 
other from Lancashire, provided a 
first-class exhibition of rugby foot- 
ball. Expectations in this respect 
were fully realized, for it is doubtful 
if a finer. or a more delightfully open 
witnessed in a 
final tie, since the inception of the 
tournament, and this despite a rain- 
sodden ground and slippery ball. The 
handling of the ball, by both teams, 
remarkably accurate. the Hud- 
dersfield team being slightly superior 
in this respect, and the whole game 
was full of such good football as is 
usually considered passible only on a 
fine day and dry ground. Harold Wag- 
staff, the Huddersfield captain, was 
largely responsible for the success of 
his team, his good generalship and 
sound tactics nullifying much of the 


really good work of the Wigan team. 


The understanding between the Hud- 


dersfield players made combination an 


easy matter and was the source of all 
the scoring on their side. 
On the Wigan side, special mention 


‘should be made of E. Shaw, D. Har- 


combe, and B. Jolley. The first named 
played a great game forward, and was 
superior to his vis-a-vis, D. Clark, 


' whilst the second named, playing with 


great judgment and reserve, 


‘with such support from his own side 
‘as was accorded H. Wagstaff by the 
| Huddersfield team, have made it ex- 


' 


tremely difficult for his opponents to 
prevent a Wigan victory. 
gave an exhibition of fullback play 
which evoked praise from all quarters 


of the field. His safe catching and pow- 


‘ 
t 


Time— | 


; 


McGregor, | 


| 


' 


J. Berg ‘21 of Oregon had the 


situation in hand all the Way, and was | 


hever in danger, The score: 

Innings (2838466788 mi 
(oregon oo €$900100686 ie: Ge 
Washington VU00 0 7 1H 9g » }E 'Y 

tulteries——KBerg «and | weomlie 
and ‘tiraham l'mpire 
Nelzon. Time-—2h. 10m 

In the Friday game F. B. -Jacob- 
berger ‘21, had the better of B. M. 
lawie 22 and ©. D. Cook '20. Wash- 


> Moran, 


(‘ook Kichard 


Oregon had the lead after -the first 
inning. The winners’ defense and at- 
tack excelled those of the Visiting 
team. The score: 

Innings — 1238346868789 RH EF 
Oregon isxd 2 & 3 2.3 3 3: 8's...40 | ae 
Washington vo & a ae eS 00 0 a aa 

Batteries) B. Jacobberger and tees- 
lewis, (ook and Watson, (;raham, 
Time—2h, lim. 


VANITIE HAS SPIN 


CITY ISLAND, New York—The cup 
yacht Vanitie had her first spin in 


four years Saturday on Long Islan 


Sound. The yacht, which will meet 
the Resolute later in a series of races 
for the honor of defending the cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton's chal- 
lenger Shamrock IV, was taken out by 


the Blue and White made a strong | Rear Commodore Nichols of the New 
showing and gave every indication of | York Yacht Club, managing director 


being a factor in the Intercollegiate | of the craft. 


; 


: 


1 point 


| 
i 
; 


‘and transferring quickly to his three- | 


; 
| 
i 
i 


erful kicking set up a standard which 
M. Holland, the Huddersfield fullback, 
scarcely reached. 


.ally nosing his opponent oul by 2} 


> a . . 
, | rinceton Ht 


‘ 


would, | 


} 


,B. Jolley 


in possession about 20 yards out with 
three men facing him. By dint of cour- 
age and clever side-stepping. Pogson 
heat opposition. and. making a 
final swerve, ran round behind the 
posts. B. Gronow had no difficulty in 
adding the goal. A few minutes later 
the whistle sounded, and Huddersfield 
had gained a decisive victory over 
their formidable opponents 


IOWA STATE HAS 
AN EASY VICTORY 


Defeats Grinnell College in Dual 
Track and Field Meet at Grin- 
nell by Score of 96'/2 to 3012 


the 


The Christian Science Monitor 
Western News COffice 
GRINNELL, [towa lowa State 
College’s “strong track squad ran 
away with Grinnell College in a dual 
meet here Saturday, 96% to 30',. The 
Iowa State contestants took 15 firsts 
in the 15 events and tied for first in 
another. The day was ideal and good 
time was made in practically every 
race. The feature of the meet was 
the race in the mile run between DP. 
C. Stone °20 of lowa State and H, W 
Sechrist ‘20 of Grinnell. The two 
men fought for the lead throughout 
the last half of the race, Stone fin- 


Special tc 
from 


;* 
; . 
3S, 


The summary: 

Dash—Won by B 
State: L. T. Pauilu. 
NY. White, lowa State, 


yard. 


100-Yard 
wick, Iowa 
second: S. 
Time—10s. 

220-Yard 
wick, lowa 
second; 3S. 
Time—21%s. 

440-Yard Dash—Won by ©. Hig- 
gins, lowa State; D. Wolters, lowa State, 
second ; Cc. Minty, Grinnell, third. 
Time—50*;s. 

880-Yard Run—Won by B. F. Webb, 
lowa State, W. F. Frevert, Iowa State, 
second: L. K. Richards, Grinnell, third. 
Tme—2m. 355. ’ 

One-Mile Run—Won by Stone. 
lowa State: H. W. Sechrist, Grinnell, sec- 
ond: J. R. Mitchell, lowa State, third. 
Time—47im. 284s. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by L. M. 
Iowa State: P. C. Cromer, Iowa State, 
second: H. W. Frevert, Iowa State, third. 


W. Lod- 
(;rinnell, 


third 


W. Lod- 
Grinnell, 
third 


Dash—Won bv B. 
State: L. T. Paulu, 
N. White, lowa State, 
o 


’ 


I) - thet 


 Time—10m. 4%s5s. 


The halfbacks on both sides played | 


excellent football, with J. 
Huddersfield the most brilliant of the 
four, his quick bursts from the base of 


Rogers of. 


the scrimmages being a feature of the | 


game. S. Jessum of Wigan was little 
inférior, but was not so well supported 


Rogers. 


their best, playing magnificently, 


though the pace slackened somewhat for first, 5ft. 3in.; K. P. 
toward the close owing to the heavy and M. 


state of the ground. 


' 
! 
| 
i 
i 


‘ by the’ three-quarter backs as was J. | College (B. 
Both sets of forwards gave of | A 


’ 
; 


In the opening stages of the game, | 


Huddersfield were more aggressive 
than Wigan, and near the “25” line B. 


| sel, 


; 


Gronow secured the ball and attempted | 


to drop a goal, but was not successful. 
Play was even for a time, then Wigan 
was awarded a penalty kick within 
measurable distance of the goal. B. 
Jolley, however, failed to secure the 
two points. A few minutes later, H. 
Hall broke away, after receiving a pass 
from S. Jerrum, and on being chal- 
lenged kicked over the heads of the 


Opposing backs and made an effort. 


to follow up. 
H. Pogson and held. 
promptly awarded a try to Wigan for 


He was tackled by. 
The referee’ 


obstruction, as Hall was in a good po-| 


sition for scoring. 
goal points. 

If this score had decided the match, 
no doubt much discussion would have 
been raised. The Huddersfield players 
now settled down to work, and before 
many minutes had passed by started 
a long-sustained passing movement 
which ended in D. Clark going over the 
line for a try. B. Gronow kicked the 
goal, making the scores equal. Weak 
tackling on the part of Wigan was 
largely responsible for the first five 
points credited to 


B. Jolley added the 


round of passing, in which forwards 
and backs joined, resulted in H. Pog- 
eon crossing the Wigan line near the 
corner. The kick at goal going wide, 
the first half concluded with Hudders- 
field Igading by 3 points. 

Karly in the second half H. Hal] 
secured an opening with a good dribble 
but “knocked on” when attempting to 
pick up. 


scoring a try. From this time onward 


J. Rogers began to make effective use | 
of short kicks into touch, thus putting | 
his side in an aggressive position, from | 


Which Wagstaff almost scored. 


Wigan rushed the ball into 


loose play E. Shaw picked up and 


Cross-kicked over the head of M. Hol- | 
land for 8S. Jessum to touchdown for | 
atry, B. Jolley placed a very fine goa! | 


from a difficult angle, Biving Wigan a 
2-point lead. Nothing daunted, Hud- 
dersfield returned to the attack and 
exerted pressure until 1. Hobson 
bustled over for a try and put his side 
ahead. The goal kick failed. 
Huddersfield kept up 


but was the result of a miskick 
V. Smith which was charged 
Todd, who gathered the ball an 
over for a try. 
B. Gronow easil 


d 


y landed a goal. 


Five minutes later the best try of | 


the match was scored. J. Rogers se- 
cured the ball from his forwards, who 
were now dominating the SCTUMMages, 


quarters H. Wagstaff, put H. Pogson 


SS RE tee 
- a 


FENWAY PARK 
Today at 3:15 P. M. 


RED SOX 
Shuman 


Boats at Phene Beach 1680 


Huddersfield. | 
Shortly. before half-time, another fine | 


Then V. Smith, on receiving | 
a long pass, kicked instead of run- . 
ning, and so lost an Opportunity of. 


their | 
Opponents’ half and following some. 


the pressure and | 
were now handling the bal] and play- | 
ing more confidently than Wigan. The | 
next score was not long in coming, 
by | 
by G.| 
; ran. 
From a good position | 


vs. PHILADELPHIA | 
‘'s 


| N. 


N. py 
Bartheld, 


by 
}? 
Vingel, 


Hurdles—W on 
Iowa State; Ia. 
lowa State, second: K. P. 
nell, third. Time—l7s. 

290-Yard Hurdles—Won by D. B. Evans, 
trinnell: L. P. Bartheld, lowa State, sec- 


120-Yard 
Dunnich,’ 


ond: J. E. Reich, lowa State, third. Time 


—25s. 

Half-mile Relay—Won by 
College (L. P. Barthel, D. G. 
White, B. W. Lodwick). 
Relay—Won by 
A. Webb, O. O. Higgins, D. G. 
Time—3m. 29%«s. 


State 
S. 


lowa 
Arnold, 


One-Mile 
rnold, R. KE. Moore). 
Ipwa State, 


"inse!, Grinnell, 
Giinnell, tied for 


State, and M. A. Boyd, 


H. Herriott, 
third, 5ft. 2in. 

Running Broad Jum 
Paige, lowa State, 22ft. 
Grinnell, second, 22ft. 
Shoesmith, Grinnell, third, 

Pole Vault—R. H. Boeh 


-and F. Tracy, Iowa,» State, 


. . 


Mi: Di Vi. Fer 
Boyd, lowa State, tied for third, 10ft. 6in. 

16-pound Shot Put—Won by DPD. lL. 
Wagner, [owa State, 40ft. 8in.; F. T. 
Tauzer, Iowa State, second: 37ft. 9%in.; J. 
A. Hicks, Grinnell, third, 37ft. 4in. 

Discus Throw—Won by F. B. Lingen- 
felter, lowa State, 121ft. lin.; M. H. Her- 
riott, Grinnell, second, 1l117ft. 5in.; D. L. 
Wagner, Iowa State, third, 113ft. Sin. 


STANFORD LOSES TWO GAMES 
Special to The Christian Stience Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
CORVALLIS, Oregon—Oregon Agri- 
cultura] College took the series of two 
baseball games from Leland Stanford 


Junior University Friday and Satur- 
day. 
score of 6 to 2 and the second by the 
narrow margin of 5 to 4. 
ball the second fray was fa rmore ex- 


The first game was won by a 
For close 


citing. The score was all in Oregon 


tied. 


Grin- 


PRINCETO 


Rathbun, . 


| 


' 
' 


i 
; 
! 


Capt. 


N WINS 
DUAL TRACK MEET 
Defeats Yale University with 


Capt. C. R. Erdman and R. E. 
Brown Leading Point Scorers 


a —e 


ial to The Christian Science Monitor 


NEW HAVEN. Connecticut——-Wita 
e and R. F.. 
Brown ‘20 taking two first places eacn 


Spe 


0) 


Erdman 


and scoring 29 points together, Prince- 


ton University defeated Yale Univer- 
sity at Yale Field Saturday afternoon 
by 
was heid 


track and field meet 
45. The 


conditions and the 


in their dual 


99 points to meet 


under very adverse 


were very good. all 


performances 


things considered 


Erdman ran away with both hurdle 
races. showing good form and not 
being pushed very hard. Brown took 
the two sprints. D. B. Lorrie gave him 
a great race in the 100-yard dash, 
inches separating the two at the tape. 
Princeton won eight first places to 
five for the Elis. who made clean 
sweeps in the running high jump and 
pole vault. . The summary: 

100-Yard Dash--Won by R. E 
Princeton DP. B rie, Princeto 
ond: W (‘owles Jr., Yale, third 
—— | ew < 


°°9-Yard 


Rrown. 


“ 


LAU 
Time 


~ 
R. EK. Brown, 
rinceton 
third 


Dash—Won by 
{> (‘lark | 
Hieffeitinger. Yale, 


ae" - 

ond: F. P Time 
yr 

T. ¢. Come dt 

aeC- 


Times 


140- Yard Dash 
W Me 
Lambert, 
£80-Yard Rur 
Princeton: T. J 
aE & F Driscoll, 
4-558. 

One-Mile Run 
Princeton: H. 


Won by 
Stevenson, 


Princaton. 


Princeton, 


third 


Murrey, 
second : 
T ume—im. 


Won by F 
(> Brien. Ya 
Yale, third. 


I, 
? 
‘ 


Won bv A. H. 
Reed, Yale, second: Ek. 
Siemens, Yale, third. Tin ~im. 34% ss. 

Two-Mile Run—Won by F. W. Hilles, 
Yale: ‘Martin, Princeton. second: R. M. 
McCullough, Princeton, third. Time+—10m., 
12s. 

126-Yard Hurdies—Won by Cc. R. Erd- 
man, Princeton: KF. F. O'Brien, Yale, sec- 
ond; W. E. Massey, Princeton, third. 
Time—164s. 

220-Yard Hurdles—Won 
man, Princeton; G. A. 
Princeton, second; W. E. Massey, Prince- 
ton, third. Time—26'ss. . 

Running High Jump—R. ty. Landon, 
K. F. Potter and G. L. Retnacher, Yale, 
tied for first. Height—aoft. Tin. 

Running Broad Jump-~Won by D. B. 
Lourie, Primceton,.2!ft. llin.: W. S Cowles 
Jr., Yale, second, 21ft. 3in.; Tavis Huhn, 
Princeton, third, 20ft. llin. 

Pole Vault—T. P. Gardner, 


Swede, 
s Ww. 


» 


by C. R. Erd- 
Trowbridge Jr., 


Ww. Wi 


' Weber and Peterson, Yale, tied for first. 


} 
Time im. dls. | 
Iowa State 


Running High Jump—W. J. Paige, Iowa | 


' 


' 


tied 


| 


i 
i 
i 


! 


ae eee ee 


. 
ee 


} 
" 


. 


‘Agricultural College's favor until the | in 
beginning of the eighth when Stanford | 
The winning run was made in; Hamilton and Michelson. 


Height—9ft. Tin. 
16-Pound Shot Put—Won by C. D. Hal- 
sey, Princeton, 43ft. 8in.; R. F. Cleve- 
land, Princeton, second, 39ft. 9in.; E. D. 
K. Hamill, Yale, third, 38ft. 7!4in. 
16-Pound Hammer Throw—Won by J. S. 
Acosta, Yale, 134ft. Sin.: T. C. -Speers, 
Princeton, second, 131ft. 6in.; R. P. Hud- 
son, Yale, 123ft. 8in. 4% 


a 


IOWA TWICE WINNER IN 
SERIES WITH INDIANA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Offite 
BLOOMINGTON, Indiana — Indiana 
University lost its fourth consecutive 
Intercollegiate . Conference Athletic 
Association baseball game here Fri-, 
day afternoon. The Hoosier players 
fielded poorly behind the good pitching 
of Urban Jeffries ‘20. and let their 
University of Iowa opponents score 
five runs. The score was 5 to 0 in 
favor of the Hawkeyes. Both pitchers 
worked well and had many strikeouts, 
while a fine catch in the seventh inning 
by Herman Schuler '20 of the Indiana 
nine was an outstanding feature. The 
losers threatened to score on several 
occasions, but hits were wanting with 
men on bases. [Iowa concentrated its 
attack and profited by numerous In- 

diana errors. The score: 

Innings— 12345 
wa sf Se 
diana 00000 
Batteries—Jeffries and 


ee 

~-— 

0O— 0 5 6 

Rauschembach ;: 
Lmpire—-Utto 


€¢t3 
Io 0 Q 3 
00 n 


the last of the eighth. Carl Lodell '20' Pire—Otto Jelsen, Terre Haute. 


made two home runs. 


RESOLUTE’S MAST STEPPED 


BRISTOL, Rhode Island—The Reso- 8 to 2. 
_but five hits, but pushed a run across 


in the ninth inning on two errors and 


lute, the sloop upon which the Margan 


syndicate and the Herreshoff inter-| 
a single. 


ica Cup, underwent Friday the second | 


ests bank for the defense of the Amer- 
of the important operations to fit her 


ping of her mast. 
accomplished successfully. 


The operation was. 


| 
i 


lowa had little difficulty taking its 


‘second game here, again taking ad- 


' 


for races against Vanitie—the step- | /"g'an@ 


chenbach ; 
pire—Otto Jensen, Terre Haute. 


t 
i'vantage of costly errors and winning 


The Crimson players made 


The score: 
34567 
e230 33 
00000 


Batteries—Zalker, Kunkel 
Mecllree and Michelson. 
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— A new Shape for, Spring 
—an d ‘Summer*Wear 
Smart—Gool-CGomfortable 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO, ALSO MAKERS OF LION SHIRTS, TROY, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND INVESTMENTS 
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IELD ON 
ERTY BONDS 


n sly Low Prices the 
nat Issues Are Now 
2 on the In- 


s Regarded Unusual 


aU 
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«ee 
' a fl 


York—The sharp 


bonds last week, 

» Si4s, draws attention 
yields now ob- 
yvernment bonds. The 
ity dates offer a wide 
s to suit every class of 
» Liberty bond market 
customed to a sagging 
ost issues, the 314s had 
ned some degree of sta- 
their tax-free prop- 
» in this bond Tuesday 
* $100, to $89.30 (recov- 
‘tt Friday’s hich), indi- 
m than one reason 
press Liberty bond 
40 this bond shows a 


#3 


; shows yields of va- 
Liberty bonds and YVic- 
ed on Tuesday's closing 


Closing 
pe eteee 89.40 
Saass.. 84.30 
reeseses 84.80 
eeeeeree . 

° a 85.04 
eecccse 89.10 
eeesece 2 
23 .. 96.26 
ee 96.24 


ng of 3% bonds is a 
[ the statement that 
4 probably more 
ion in Liberty 
tors. These 
for funds and 
into cash, even 
its made more 
during the 


price Yield% 
4.15 


2 


a : 


hief reasons for this 
he raising of dis- 
ain federal reserve 
rior on this class of 
b ned selling to 
ion expected 


is some crit- 
Federal Reserve 

wating higher dis- 
s ‘A good many 
* l concerns 
| for funds just now 
} of the transportation 


; SeRia 
“Va 
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and fed- 


orities might well | 
ansportation diffi- 


ited before exercising 
zu was plenty 
ng the coming 
is naturally 

y. 
yield offered 
8s, which at 89.10 
y-6 per cent. This 
in about 
ons! i the choic- 
list. The second: 44s 
per cent, based 
te of 1942. But 
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Am Car & Fdy 


Am Loco 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


Saturday's Market 


Am Inter Corp.... 


At Gulf & W Il.... 


Baldwin Loco 
Balt & Ohio. # 


Beth Steel B....... 94% 


Can Pac 

|Cen Leather 
(handler : 
Chic M & St P 


Chino 

Corn Products 
Crucible Steel 
Cuba Cane 
Cuba Cane pfd 
End Johnson 
Gen Electric 
Gen Motors 
Goodrich 

Int Paper 
Inspiration 
Kennecott 


Marine pfd 
Mex Pet 
Midvale 

Mo Pacific 
N Y Central 


Pan Am Pet 
Pan Am Pet B 
Penn f 
Pierce-Arrow 
Punta Alegre 
Reading 


Sinclair 


U S Realty 
Utah Copper 
Westinghouse 


Worthington . 


Lib list 4s 


Lib Ist 4\%s 
Lib 2d 4\%s 
Lib 3d 4%s 
Lib 4th 44s 
Vict 4%s 
Vict 3%s 


/ 


Chic RI & Pac.... 


DE. sissBeeeees S030 


Rep I & Steel ...... 96 
Roy Dutch N Y ..117% 


Willys-Over ....... . ae 


Total sales 452,300 shares. 


LIBERTY BONDS 
Open 
es 54k ace 92.00 


oa 84 45...1.... 85.00 


Anglo-French 5s... 
Cy of Marseilles 6s 87% 
Un King 5%s, 1921. 94% 
Un King 5%s, 1922. 
Un King 5%4s, 1929. 91% 
‘Un King 5%s, 1937. 85% 


41% 
135% 
10% 
96 
61 
131% 


42 42 41% 

133 135% 133 

89% 90% 89% 
96 95 
61 60% 
131% 130% 
94% 94% 
111% 109%, 
57% 57% 
80% 80% 
172% 

4 119 


ood 
95% 


R5 


44% 44% 
25% 26 
71% %T1% 
30% 29% 
75 75 
74% 104 97 4 
98 93 
40% 40% 
59% 58% 
4 107% 106% 
s 87 8555 
97% 95% 
120% 117% 


High 
92.00 
85.80 
85.20 
86.60 
85.30 
89.22 
85.80 
96.18 
96.04 


98% 


933% 


MARKET OPINIONS 


Hayden, Stone & Company, Boston: 
We have no very strong convictions 
toward the market either way at the 


few weeks has brought the price of 
many stocks down to figures where 


to accumulate them. This is partic- 
ularly true of those shares represent- 
ing commodities in the greatest short- 
age, or one like copper. The lattter 
is the only important raw material 
which has fared badly in the turn of 
economic events in the past two years. 
Now this situation has been straight- 
ened out and coppers are today per- 
haps the only stocks aside from rail- 
roads, where there is no indication of 
inflation as compared with pre-war 
levels. On the other hand, there are 
commodities where we feel that pro- 
duction ig catching up quite rapidly 
with consumption, but whose shares 
are still far above normal levels. 
Paine, Webber & Company, Boston: 
Intrinsic value of many stocks has in- 


last few years that the shares become 
very attractive where any material de- 
clines provide special opportunity for 
investment and speculative commit- 
ments. It is reasonable to expect that 
investment and other purchases of 
good character will appear in a 
substantial way during reactionary 
periods. | 


Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: A 
careful review of the situation , does 
not lead to the conclusion that the 
stock market is more than a highly 
professional] affair. Every method and 
artifice known to the business has 
been employed to “shake down” the 
holders of stocks and with unqualified 
success, aS every one knows. Now 
that the operators have the stocks, 
they find what up to date has been 
an impenetrable money wall. It may 
be that the market will advance on 
the news of expected heavy gold im- 
ports, which was true earlier in the 
year. We would suggest, however, a 
continuance of the exercise of great 
care in making commitments and the 
taking of quick profits in either direc- 
tion as they accrue. ° 


Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston: 
None of the week’s developments have 
altered fundamental conditions, but 
they have helped the public to dispel 
the incubus created by the impressive 
bearish propaganda disseminated by 
the more authoritative financial bu- 
reaux which analyze and interpret 
basic trade and financial facts. A 
large proportion of the country’s 
business executives now subscribe to 
some analytical service, and as these 
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Butte & Sup 
Cal & Arizona 
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‘es to corporations. 
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‘Henry Hentz & Co.) 
York—Cotton 


ranged as follows: 
Last 


High i UtLoew - sale 
) 40.35 40.32 
| 38.20 
35.81 
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. > Orleans Cotton Ex- 
Hentz & Co's private 


NS, Louisiana—Cotton 
Gay ranged ae follows: 
de 7 
. Lew sale 
29.20 39.60 


37.83 28.04 
35.52 . 35.64 


TAL INCREASE 


lario—The Bell Tele- 
of Canada has been 
jon by the Railway 
i House of Commons 
i stock from 

OO . An abnor- 
the demand for tele- 
) pr of even 
the next five 
main reasons 
pany expects 
within the next 
and improv- 
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High 
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Lake Copper 
Mass lec pfd 
Mass Gas 


May-Old Co! 
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General Asphalt 
Heyden Chem 


Midwest Hefining 
Nipissing 
N Y Shipping 


Simms Petrol 
Skelly 

Standard Motors 
Stutz Motor 


Un Retail 


House banks: 
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BOSTON STOCKS 


Saturday's Closing Prices 


*New York quotation. 


NEW YORK CURB 


i. 652,622,000 
Loans, dis, etc. 6,136,391,000 


Demand deps .. 4,125,376,000 4,185,289,000 
253,280,000 261,419,000 
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oS ra 
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publications of late have been prac- 
tically unanimous in their interpreta- 
tion of conditions as initiating a 


Adv Dec, 


| 
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period of deflation, their influence has 
been a not insignificant factor’ in un- 
settling values and curtailing trade 
programs. 


: STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Bid Asked 

Anglo-American Oil 

Atlantic Refining 
do pfd 

Borne Scrymser 

Buckeye Pipe 

Chesbrough Mfg 


** Continental Oil 


Crescent Pipe 
Cumberland Pipe 


*’*| Eureka Pipe 


Galena Signal 
do pfd (new) 
Illinois Pipe Line 


Indiana Pipe 
** National Transit 


New York Transit 


*, Northern Pipe 
‘; Ohio Oil 


Penn-Mex Fuel 


** | Pierce Oil 
‘ Prairie O & G 
‘, Solar Fefining 
* Southern Pipe 


ve 


18: Oo 


South Penn 


S W Penn 
of Ind 
S O of Kan 


S O of Ky 


‘iS O of Neb 


SOofNn J 


--'§ O of N 
rae © of Ohio . 


‘'' Swan €& 


9% 


Finch 


S$ O old stock (All on) .. 


_MERCHANTS BANK OF 


CANADA STOCK ISSUE 


SNe ne ee, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office . 


ae ‘ 
29 | MONTREAL, Quebec—An an nounce- 


27% | ment has been made by the manage- 


ment of the Merchants Bank of Can- 


ada that a new issue of stock will be 
made to the extent of $2,100,000, 


Shell rights.........-. yrrreee 


Submarine Boat...... TTT ITT 
Candy...... covee h 
United States Stm.....-+-..+.- 
White Oil....... Serer ceeccece 
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NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 

NEW YORK, New York—The fol- 
lowing statement shows 
condition of the New York Clearing | 


the actual 


May 1 
30,839,160 
586,900,000 


May 8 
5,397,640 


96,691,000 


12,487,000 
12, 1 4 ,000 


12,782,000 
11,576,000 


5,179,091,000 | 
$7,170,000 | 
529,264,000 562,309,000 


| bringing the isgued stock of the bank 


to $10,500,000. The new stock will be. 
issued to shareholders of record of 


May 31, 1920, at $150 a share, the is- 
sue at the rate of one new share for 
four shares now held, which will 
mean a substantial advantage to the 
shareholders, as the issue price is 
much below the market quotations 
for the bank’s stock. 

The issue is being made, it is an- 
nounced, in order that the bank may, 
as a Canadian institute, put itself in 
a position to meet the growing busi- 
ness demands of the Dominion. 

Last year the Merchants Bank is- 
sued $1,400,000 of stock, at $150 a 
share, bringing the paid-up stock to 
$8,400,000. This stock was allotted to 
shareholders at the rate of one yew 
share to five shares then held. 


COAL FOR RAILROADS 

NEW YORK, New York—New coal! 
contracts being signed by railroads 
are about 35 cents a ton higher than 
the old. The total increase in the 
coal bill of all roads will be about 
$50,000,000. 
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POTATOES FROM DENMARK 
NEW YORK, New York-—A cargo of 
50,000 bags of Danish potatoes has 
arrived on the Aarhous, consigned to 
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present level. The decline of the last | 
| Delays Caused in Movement Ne- 


people may well consider beginning | 


! 
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WOOL SITUATION — 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


cessitate a Large Amount of 
Capital Being Tied Up—Fi- 
nancial Stringency Being Felt | 


oe ee eee 
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LONDON, England—The London 
wool sales which closed on Friday 
last, compared with those held last 
March, show slight declines in prices. 
Merinos and fine clothing wools sold 
from par to 5 per cent cheaper, in- 
ferior shorts and crossbreds 10 per 
cent cheaper. The market generally 
was irregular. 


~_—_ 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


NATIONAL BANKS 


INCREASING CAPITAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Washington News Office 


= Announcement was made on Thurs- | 


day by the Comptro 


that in six months of the current fis- | annual 
cal year—since October 31, 1919—the | $160,000,000, which was the total billed | 
in the 
/1919. 

‘ended March 31 
'$135,000,000. 
‘the first of the calendar year have| 
been at 
$15,000,000 a month. 


number of new national banks char- 
tered and of existing national banks 
which have increased their capital is 
545, in 45 states. More national banks 
have increased their capital in the 
last six months than in any other 12 
months, it was said, for years. There 
are now pending 282 applications by | 
national banks‘ to increase capital- 
ization. 


charters granted for new banks with 
a capital of $15,410,000. 
banks were formerly state banks and | 
trust companies. Six applications | 


‘LARGER BUSINESS 


: N District of Columbia | ©2!2ning of this year the Westing- | 
Peresnpnass te yes 'house Electric & Manufacturing Com- | Change 


ller of Currency| pany has been billing orders at an_ 


‘business, both in regard to incoming 
orders and billings during the last six 
There were in the six months 190) 4» eight months has followed closely 
a | the 
Of these 62 | phusiness. 


__ COST OF LIVING 
FOR WESTINGHOUSE AND INFLATION 


NEW YORK, New York—Since the 
in Britam’s Currency 


Policy Urged As Means to 
Remedy Present Conditions 
—Paper “Coinage” Issued 


~~ 


rate of slightly more than! 
record year ended March $1, 
Gross earnings for the year | 
last, were about! 


Incoming orders since) 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| LONDON, England — Undoubtedly 
than | 
directly connected with the high cost 
of living, and, in fact, a primary 
cause of the prevailing high prices, is 
the present inflation of the currency. 
Electric’s It is indeed becoming a greater prob- 
‘lem each day for those with limited 
General Electric received such 4M | jncomes to make things .so level up 


the rate of more 


The increase in Westinghouse’s 


increase in General 


creased to such an extent within the | 


BRADFORD, England—All sections 


with more than ordinary interest the 
reopening of the colonial woo] sales 


the raw material might be tested. 
Sales have been held in Bradford and 


Liverpool since the former London 
auctions, but the wools offered have 
not been sufficiently representative to 
afford a true indication of the posi- 
tion of values. 

The fact is that in some quarters 
there is an impression that “twelve 
o'clock has struck’—to use an ex- 
pression well known in the wool trade 


the near future. The Continental ex- 
changes are so bad that any consid- 
erable buying movement on the part 
of French or Belgian buyers was re- 
garded as improbable, and now that 
the British Bank rate has been ad- 
vanced from 6 to 7 per cent., home 
purchasers have less opportunity to 
operate. - 

Already overdrafts are probably 
more numerous and heavier than ever 
before in the history of the trade, and 
the banks are exercising great cau- 
tion in dealing with requests for ~-ac- 
commodation. As a matter of fact, it 
is well known that some firms have 
been informed that they must reduce 
their overdrafts, and the financial 
stringency is being felt in all direc- 
tions. When it is mentioned that wool 
bought and paid for may not be de- 
livered for several weeks, and that 
even then topmakers have to wait 


realized that at present prices a very 
large amount of capital can be tied up. 
It is officially announced that Lieu- 


resigned his position as Controller of 
Wool Supplies, a post which he has 
occupied for the last four years. 


purchase of the British clip in 1916, 
and in addition to being responsible 
for the purchase, coliection, and d 


clips, he has taken a prominent part 


Goldfinch, the Director-General 


|Raw Materials. 


HOW MONEY IS 


| 
| 
| BOSTON, Massachusetts—Some lit- 


their turn at the combers, it will be 


in London, in order that the value of. 


is- | 


in the Colonial wool‘ purchase scheme. | cath ne 
The liquidation of the Colonial pur- | 
ichase scheme is expected to last 12 | 
23.14 | months longer, and will be continued | Oper revenue 
under the direction of Sir ag Bh deficit 
. | Oper revenue 


—and many look for cheaper wool in | 


tenant-Colonel F. V. Willey, M. P., has | 


i 
} 


| 


tribution of three successive British | 


j 


| Oper deficit 


SOMETIMES MADE 


| | Oper revenue 
cove amusement was created in Boston); Oper deficit 
i 


banking circles by a coup which one) 
of the small trust companies is said} 


| to have “put over” on a large trust| FINANC 


,|company. The small bank in question 
has obtained considerable advertising 
| from the fact that it lent the State of 
|Massachusetts $5,000,000, of which 


| $3,000,000 was at 5.55 per cent inter- 
est, to follow with $2,000,000 at 5.65 
per cent. 


were rejected. Applications for char- 


of the wool textile industry awaited |ters in the six months totaled 315. 


‘The number of national banks to in- 


crease their capitalization was 395, 
and the amount of increase $54,630,- 
100. Three reduced their capital and 


banks, and 43 voluntary 


national 
At the close of business 


liquidations. 
tional banks in operation. 


Federal Reserve Bank system was €Xx- 
pected in some quarters to check the 
development of national banks, but 


verse. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Cabot Manufacturing Company 
declared a quarterly dividend of $5 a 
share, payable May 15 to stockholders 
of record May 6. 

The National Acme Company de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent, payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 1d. 

The Tyanza Mill declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $2 a share, and an 
extra dividend of $2 a share, payable 
May 15 to holders of record May 6. 


The Standard Oil Company of Kan- 
sas declared an extra dividend of $3 
a share in addition to the usual quar- 
terly dividend of $3 a share, payable 
June 15 to holders of record May 31. 


The International Cotton Mills de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on the preferred stock 
and a 3 per cent dividend ($1.50 a 
Share) on the common stock. both 
payable June 1 to stock of record 
May 17. 

The Southern California Edison 
Company declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 


He | common stock, payable May 15 to 
initiated the arrangements for the | StOck of record April 30. 
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RAILWAY EARNINGS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
1920 Increase 
April $,662,439 $612,851 
1 23,690,227 4,110,042 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
March— 1920 
oeeeccstbaseel. 188 


797,371 


Increase 
*$599, 587 
$2,211,752 
From Jan. 

7,986,568 
*1,899,575 


ILT STE. 


»,t da, 
Oper income 3,692,73: 
MINN., ST. PAUL & SA 
MARIE 
1920 
$2,433,309 
636,910 


March: 

per revenue *$600,273 

*656,375 

Krom Jan. 1: 

$9,406,766 
423,743 


$407,183 
*988,683 


*Decrease 


IAL NOTES 


| The British coal output for the 


; 


' 


| Commerce 


week ended April 24 totaled 4,990,000 
tons, compared with 4,832,000 in the 
preceding week, says a Journal of 
cable. Larger  exporta- 
tions to Italy are authorized. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 


As the story runs the $3,000,000 | Chequer, Austen Chamberlain, gives 


little more than $15,000,000 stock to) 
provide additional 
with which to construct additions. 
retired the $10,000,000 two-year 6 per 
a gf cent notes December 31. 1919, without 
there were seven consolidations of | 


. e -benture bonds will be balanced by the | 
on April 30, 1920, there were 8032 na- | 
| uly. 
The comptroller points out that the | notes of the same amount next July. | 
| proportionate increase of business, yet 
during the year not only retired $15,- 
~~ | 900,000 one-year notes without financ- 
that its effect has been just the re-| y 

‘issuing additional stock. 
this, Westinghouse will do no financ- 


loan was put through in this wise: A| ‘he per capita direct taxation figures 
representative of the smaller bank | for the great powers for 1919 as: 
approached the larger bank for a loan| United Kingdom, $76; United States, 
of $3,000,000, for which he agreed to| $*7; France, $12; Italy, $11. 

put up as collatera)] security notes of | ot REE 
the State.of Massachusetts. The “Re, CHICAGO BOARD 
| was made at 5% per cent. Thereupon) Yesterday's Market 


the small bank concluded negotiations 


commission, while the big bank got 
the privilege of putting up the money. 


STOCK DIVIDEND 
DECLARATION 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania — The 
Pittsburgh Steel Company stockhold- 


common stock to provide additional 
stock for distribution as cornimmon 
stock dividend on $7,000,000 now out- 
standing. 


PERE MARQUETTE 
NEW YORK, New York—The Pere 
Marquette corporate income account 


| 
| 
’ 


| 


with the State Treasurer at 5.55 per M: 
cent and received the notes which it) 4 
had agreed to put up as secufity. The. 
upshot was that the small bank got) y,, 
the advertising, and 3-10 of 1 per cent . 


5 


ers will act on July 20 on the proposal | Sterling .............eseeeee, $3.83 
to increase the stock from $17,500,000 | ay rence 

to $24,500,000, through the authoriza-| , 
tion of an aditional 70,000 shares of 


(Reported by ©. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc.) 
Corn— Open High Low Close 
2 1.89% 1.90 
1.70% 1.71% 
160% 1.61% 


1.05 
92 


16% 


1.05 
92% 


765% 


eae eet 
37.00 36.75 36.85 
20.30 
- 21.20 
21.97b 


21.15 
21.90 


21.20 
22.07 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Demand 


Parity 
$4.8665 
- 6.1825 
5.1825 
.4020 
2082 


evra oo Pe ere ee 19.92 
PD 6 SEEK Cees bck. 2. 0.36% 
(jerman marks 


4 ‘ 


*To the dollar. 
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BAR SILVER PRICES 


NEW YORK, New York—Commer- | 


'clal bar silver $1.044%4, up 2 cents. 


oO nn Ne eee ee 


LONDON, England—Bar silver 1 


unprecedented volume of orders that | that they will be left with a balance 
it was considered necessary to- issue a fon the right side. 

A proper currency policy on the 
part of the government would remedy 
the present state of affairs more rap- 
‘idly than anything else, and the adop- 
‘tion of such a policy will be hastened 
‘only by the pressure of an enlightened 


public opinion. 


working capital | 
It 


recourse to financing. The recent issue 
of $15,000,000 20-year 6 per cent de- 


retirement of the three-year 6 per cent On a Gold Basis 

The currency of the United King- 
dom always rested upon a gold basis 
before the war, and this implied that 
the pound sterling was always worth 
the same as 113 grains of pure gold. 


With the currency resting on this 
basis, the standard of prices as a 
whole was liable to fluctuate just as 
the gold supply diminished or in- 
creased. The output of gold had 
shown a tendency to increase during 
the years before the war, and there 
was, in consequence, a general rise io 
prices. The rise, however, was grad- 
ual and not sufficient to cause any 
great change becoming necessary in 
the standards of life of those with 
limited incomes. . 

While the war lasted, gold contin- 
ued to be produced in undiminished 
quantity, though the supply became 
confined, mostly, to the non-belliger- 
ent countries. Practically all of the 
five years’ gold supply produced dur- 
ing the war went to the United States 
and South America, which countries 
still maintained the gold basis, and in 
which, as a consequence of the in- 
creased supply, prices have generally 
risen. 


Exchange Depreciation 


In January, 1920, the English pound 
sterling had lost about 22 per cent of 
its former value, the French franc 
about 50 per cent, the German mark 
about 89 per cent and the Austrian 
krone about 97 per cent. The g0ov- 
ernments of the European countries 
are in themselves directly responsible 
for the extraordinary rise in prices 
which has taken place, for they have 
depreciated the value of their own 
currency by the indiscriminate issue 
of paper “coinage’’ which had no me- 
tallic basis. 

To reduce this paper currency, in 
order to bring it back to its own gold 
value, would seem to be the only 
course to pursue. One method would 
be for the Treasury to buy in and 
cancel the existing currency notes as 
rapidly as possible, until the pound 
sterling reaches par, until gold comes 
down to 84/11 per ounce, and the 
American exchange revefts to its nor- 
mal figure. The whole of the paper 
issue in circulation is only about 
£350,000,000, and the withdrawal of 
a small part of this would probably 
be sufficient to stabilize the currency. 


The matter is of,such urgent na- 
tional importance, that even a few 
million additional taxation a year 
should not prevent its being enforced. 
It is fairly safe to presume that if 
such increases as these were insti- 
tuted immediately, the present high 
cost of living, which is becoming al- 
most unbearable to those of slender 
resources, would very largely be erad- 
icated. . 


STANDARD OIL OF 
NEW YORK’S SURPLUS 


NEW YORK, New York—The Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York for the 
year ended December 31, 1919, reports 
a net after depreciation, sundry re- 
serve and federal taxes of $43,165,109, 
equal to $57.52 a share on $75,000,000 
stock, compared with $28,642,387 or 
$38.19 a share in 1918: 
1920 
. ++ -$43,165,109 
Dividends 12,000,000 9,000,008, 
Surplus 31,166,109 19,642,387 
The annual meeting will be held on 
May 27. Transfer books will be closed 
from May 17 to May 27. 


Westinghouse has experienced a. 


ing, but also escaped the necessity of 
More than 


ing in the first half of its current fiscal 
year, according to Guy E. Tripp, chair- 
man of the board. 


- — — —_ 
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MORE CONSERVATISM 
IN BUSINESS LINES 


NEW YORK, New York — Brad- 
street’s weekly review of trade says: 

A further tapering off of trade and 
industrial activities is reportable this 
week. Retail trade, especially in lead- 
ing lines of wearing apparel, and col- 
lections, seem to be least favorably 
situated, ranking only about fair, 
while wholesale and jobbing trade is 
also quieter, and there is a noticeable 
slowness in the pace of manufacturing 
and industry. 

For the quieting in retail trade, ex- 
cept in the mail order line, which is 
reported good, the growing conserva- 
tism as regards high prices comes in 
for chief mention, but there is also 
evidence that now, when weather con- 
ditions seem improving and warmer 
temperatures are apparently at hand, 
a fair share of the responsibility for 
the past and present quiet is being 
placed on the cold, backward spring, 
which has held down sales of spring 
and summer fabrics. 


OIL STOCKS ARE 
STRONG FEATURE 


Oil issues were a conspicuously 
strong feature in Saturday’s New 
York stock market. The rails also 
were in moderate demand. Some of 
the steel stocks shared in the ad- 
vance. The closing was strong. Mex- 
ican Petroleum had a net gain of 9%, 
Royal Dutch 3%, Texas Company 2%, 
Pan-American 65g, Crucible 8, United 
States Steel 2, Réplogle 2, Baldwin 
2%, American Woolen 2% and Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry 25%. Gains of a 
point or more were made by Union 
Pacific, Reading, New York Central, 
New Haven and Rock Island. 

The Boston market showed sympa- 
thetic improvement, but no large ad- 
vances were recorded. 


Compiled for The Christian Sclence 
Monitor, May 8 
Among the boot and shoe dealers 
and leather buyers in Boston are the 
following: 


Baltimore, United 
States. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—C. Longini of Mann & 
Longini Coe.: Touraine. 

Havana, Cuba—R. Abadin: United States. 

Memphis, Tenn.—H. C. Yerkes of Good- 
bar & Co.: Touraine. 

New York City—Jack Witt of Bleecker 
Shoe Co.; Essex. 

New York City—W. W. Bowman of 
Charles Williams Stores; 21 Columbia 
Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—I. Rosner of The Ideal 
Shoe Co.; United States. 

Portland, Ore.—C. J. Mettler of Fithian 
Barker Shoe Co.: Touraine. 

Richmond, Va.—C, R. Snow of W. H. 

Miles Shoe Co.; Touraine. 

Francisco, Cal_—H. Cullinane of 

Buckingham & Hecht; United States. 

Savannah, Ga.—J. Berg.: Essex. 

St. Louis, Mo.—C, E. Reader of James 
Clark Leather Co.; Touraine. 

St. Louls, Mo.—R. W. Dittman of George 
¥. Dittman Shoe Co.; Touraine. 


Md.—S. J. Brown; 


1919 


San 
$28,642,387 


Net earnings 


The bond is an 
ideal investment 


for those prudent persons who have learned to 
put aside a portion of their income. The princi- 
pal remains safe and untouched for the term of 
the bond. The interest is collected with no 
greater effort than depositing the semi-annudl 


ing 5 per cent on preferred, to $1.59 
a share on $45,046,000 common, com- 


for the year ended December 31, 1919, 
ehows a surplus, after charges, of 
$1,896,931, equivalent after dividends 
on prior preference stock, and allow- 


pared with $1,894,124, or $1.58 a share 
in 1918. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
The Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany reports for the fiscal year ended 
February 29, 1920, a profit after taxes 
of $1,213.678, equa] to 20.2 per cent | 
on $6,000,000 capital stock outstand- 
ing, compared with 10.9 per cent in 


the previous fiscal year. 


%d. 
higher at 615d. 


>. 


PRICE OF LEAD REDUCED | 
NEW YORK, New York--The Amer- | 
ican Smelting & Refining Company | 
has reduced the price of lead from’ 
9% to 8% cents, | 


ILLINOIS BANK CALL | 
CHICAGO, lIllinois—The state au-. 
ditor has issued a call for the condi- | 
tion of the Illinois state banks as of | 
May 4, . 


~ WILD. & STEVENS, INC. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
5 Purchase Street, Bosten 9, Muss, 


interest coupons in one’s bank. 


In the securities issued by us the interests of 
the investor are scrupulously safeguarded, in 
order that safety of principal and regularity of 
interest payments may be depended upon. 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, B 
New York oat, Posten. © 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 
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College, Texas 
schools in Amer- 
more than ungraded 
th meager instruction 
and management, 
normal school course, 
easure, met the needs of 
schools of its day, when 
1 high school was yet to 
of the public school sys- 
re than 30 years after the 
t of the first state normal 
, the normal schools of 
a three-yéar, loosely 


, including subject 

m the seventh grade 

nigh school year, with 
[dition of some freshman 


é - 
L 
es 


a 


“with thé session of 1912- 
| en. president of the 
exas State Normal Col- 
) Dallas (Texas) News, 
sileges of Texas inaug- 


r-year course, ad opting. 


requirements and 
of graduation to the 


a he completion of the 


ege year. Ata meeting | normal school” to be an institution. 


challenging perpetual antagonism of 
the faculty standpatters who advocate 
cultural education only. 

“A concrete example will show the 
practical results to be accomplished 


by the standard normal colleges in a/| 


definite field. For the year 1918-19, 
302 of 760 independent districts enroll 
fewer than 300 scholastics and employ 
2 to 7 teachers, while 201 inde- 
pendent districts enroll 300 to 500 
scholastics and employ 7 to 12 
teachers. It will be readily conceded 
that the principals and superintend- 
ents of these two classes of schools 
will function most effectively if the 
professional training will give them 
the power to supervise and direct 
grade work. Since the normal col- 
leges are the only institutions that 
provide the composite training essen- 
tial for this field of work, they should 
be free to expand their courses to 
meet so widely felt need. 

“Finally, the standard normal col- 
lege, with its four-year college cur- 
riculum leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree in education, represents the ma- 
ture judgment of the best normal 
school men of America. The National 
Council of Normal School Presidents 
in its annual sessions for a number 
of years, and the National Education 
Association at Salt Lake City in 1913, 


‘have declared the “twentieth century 


regents, October, 1916, meeting the requirements already in- | 
1 colleges of Texas dicated for the standard normal col-_ 


t te a their curricula 


lege. The movement to standardize | 


i the four-year COUTSe, | the normal colleges of America is. 


x the full equivalent of | 
requirements for the) 
In the judgment. 


aoe. 


_Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mis- | dustries and all railroads: 


3 of the normal colleges, | 


zation of normal college 
great significance for the | 
mition of teachers, and, 
S and causes leading to. 
| program are discussed | 
x and candor. 
ardization of the normal 
cas does not involve any 
damental policy for the 
achers. As the pioneer 
| trained teachers for the 
schools of its time, which 
oxrimary and grammar 
normal college now pre- 
s for the public schools 


y, 


. Which include both | 


| 


| leges; 


y and high school years. 
bl school endeavor has , 
the normal college must | 
ly enlarge its sphere of. 


ey 


on 
ne eh 
ns 


race the entire public. 
mentary and secondary. | —Dates now being produced in the 


examination of the southwestern 
school-teachers \s States are the best that can be bought | 


veals the interesting fact | 


a | colleges have been for 
12 a larger per cent of 
: hers. The eleva- 

al college course be- 


sonstructive method for) 


of recognized standards 
ration of high school- 
the normal college has 
} preparing high school- 
y it should be given 
| ey do its work effici- 
»9id mul iplication of 
tes, also, abnormal 
rly teachers, which 
normal college, sup- 


ported fruit. 


spreading rapidly. California, Illinois, | 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio, New Mexico, | 
and Texas authorize the normal col- | 
leges to offer the full four-year college | 
course with degree granting privi- 
Louisiana, Washington and | 
South Dakota plan the expansion of 
the normal colleges not later than 1921 
and other states have under advisement 
the adoption of the advanced program. 
He is a poor educational prophet who 
cannot predict with safety the rapid 
growth of the movement which means 
so much for the professional training | 
of teachers.” 


DATE-GROWING IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Special to The Christian Science Monif 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


the United 


part of 
in the market, far superior to the im- 
The first date palm | 
plants were brought to the United 


POWER PROJECT 
TO BE SURVEYED 


Plan to Organize Supply Between 


Boston and Washington Into), 


One System Takes More Tan- 
gible Form—Big Saving Seen 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—The plan 
of organizing the electric power sup- 
ply between Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Washington, District of Columbia, 
and extending some 150 miles inland, 


into one power system that would ef-| 
fect enormous economy, increase pow- | 
er, save millions of tons of coal and 
utilize and conserve water power, a | 
subject long under consideration, takes | 
more tangible form by the survey to| 
be conducted by Nathan C. Grover of. 
the United States Department of the) 
Interior, for the purpose of estimating | 
the cost of the establishment of such | 
a system. : 

One super-power zone along the | 
lines proposed would mean the tieing, 
together, the coordinating and supple- | 
menting of the individual power sta-| 
tions now in operation, in such a way | 
as to effect the greatest economy and | 
at the same time to afford the maxi- 
mum of service required by the terri- 


tory within the zone, both for the ~ 


SCHOOLS; CLASSIFIED E 


YY CITIES 


_ SCHOOLS 


A Country-City 
Boarding and Day School 
For Boys and Girls of All Ages 


Distinctly college preparatory, covering 
all grades from kindergarten to college. 


Mrs. Actuea H. Astin. Principal, 
1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
Telephone Brookline 7017 


a 


Munson School | 


Private Secretaries 
600 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Send for Catalog 


We stand for the best in business training. 


NORTH BERKELEY 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


-educational 


1771 Bushnell Plore, BERKELEY, CAL. | 


} 


—_— CAN — _ 


i i 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


“YOU CAN RELY ON 


“Third millions tons of coal can be| g wome School Located in the North Berkeley | 


saved annually under the proposed | 
“The big | 
saving of coal involved probably would | 
make all coal prices cheaper through- |: 


project,’ states Mr. Grover. 


the country. 
roads of a large part of the heavy | 
coal traffic they now Carry, 
them free to carry an additional load 
of food and other commodities. This 


It would relieve the rail- | 


leaving | 


| Cawessiet 


would reduce living costs very ma-. 


terially. 


FOR 


“Manufacturers in the eastern states | 


between Boston and 


power 25 per cent cheaper. 


also would tend to lower prices. 


This 
Gen-. 


| Washington | 
would probably be able to get their | 


eration of power in electrical units | 


cient than the present plan of burn- 
ing tons of coal in each individual 


a . ’ 
in a few big stations is far more | — 
! 


plant to manufacture power for use| 


there only.” 
Even a saving of 38,000,000 tons of 
coal as a result of the super-power 


System would be a very conservative | 


calculation, says W. S. Murray, con- 


States from northern Africa by Walter sulting engineer of New York City, in | 


T. Swingle of the Department of Ag- | 
riculture more than 20 years ago. | 


Today they are producing heavily nd 


t ose of other colleges 
sitiés of the State, will 


n supply. 

ca of teachers is to 

re than drill in routine 

a trade level, and if the 
z really implies under- | 


Tigot 


these trees live to be very old and 
reach a great height. 
| gathered by hand just before it 


southern California and western Ari- 


zona. 
The date palms were imported in| 


the form of offshoots and carefuly| | powers which sature has bestoved | 


the March pumber of the Journal of | 


the American Institute of Electrical] | 
Engineers. | 


Mr. Murray also quotes Charles F. | 
Scott of the National Electric Light | 


| Association as saying, “The water. 


Hills Overlooking San Francisco Bay 
This school offers a complete course of study | 
| from Primary Preparatory to High School. A 
limited number of Boarding Pupils can be 
ac’ sommodated. 


SUMMER ‘CAMPS | 


—— 
eR — 


vag HAMPSHIRE, 
Near Intervale. 
ON LAKE OSSIPEE. 
BOYS UNDER 16. Conducted like 
club, rates rarely covering cost. Every boy of 
last year is returning this season. Only six 


CAMP OSSIPEE, 


new campers remain to be selected :-from this | 


boys 
to 


England 
circular 
8, 


New 
for 
Box 


applicants. 
Write 


year’s 
preference, 
*-RACEY, 


Secretary, 


‘TAMPA, FLA. 


SN 


“Women’s Fine Apparel 


Moaas: 


\ EAR TRONS CREA TAMPAS CAEAT STORE — 
Ww OL F ‘BROS. 


— er 


ee 


given | 
M. 


| Cambridge 39, 
Boston. or phone 6900 Cambridge. 


| 


The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. | 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
808 FRANKLIN STREET 


_NEW YORK CITY _ 


a — 


FUDGE THAT TASTES ‘LIKE MORE 
Assorted lb. box $1.00 
Dolly's Fudge Shop, 21 * yell te J Avenue 
Greenwich Village. New York City 


nourished at the agricultural etations |¥Pon New England will be wastefully | APARTMENTS AN AND HOUSES TO LET 


under favorable conditions. The trees. 
begin to bear within from three to. 
five years and some American or-. 
chards have, therefore; been produc- | 
ing fruit now for several years. None, | 
however, has attained full size, since 


The fruit is) 
is 
‘ripe and is then ripened under the! 
most faorable conditions. The fruit 


Banco comparable is locally treated and packed and is_ 
law, the course for | sold in the best markets of the United 
hers must extend to. | States. 


years beyond high. 


Certainly, ele-— SPOKANE. HOUSING 


are not to be pre-. 


»w standard, while high 
rn meet high stand- 
equipment. 
contend that poorly . 

ij teachers are good | 

, but the moment | 


eae the hich school | tion shows that Spokane is short about* 


women, only, are 1200 houses; 
High of families are poorly housed, or un- 


instructors. 


‘ha 


jlastic and profes- comfortably 


CON DITIONS SERIOUS 


No | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SPOKANE, Washington—Investiga- 


that about that number 


crowded with other 


be demanded for | families into shacks or ancient dwell- 


The expansion of the 
q: sfore, becomes es- 
- to place the prepara- 
iry teachers on a plane 
1 by its merit. 
1 college offers 
irse leading to the 
> in education it will 
ambitious stu- 
re men and women 
lin teaching. The de- 
| school of junior col- | 
‘to reduce itself to the 


of 


Jes as well as the ings 


. 


that had 
abandoned because 
lapidated condition. 
During several years of real estate 
and business depression Spokane lost 
in population and many dwellings 


been | 
de- 


previously 
of their 


building plants in the coast cities, re- 
sulting in many more houses being 
unoccupied. But within the last 18 
months there has been a wonderful re- 
vival of business and real estate ac- 
tivity, vacant houses have filled up, 


appealing only to | building operations in the business 
professional stand- | section have been resumed on a large 
i normal college, | scale, residence and apartment rents. 


offers a broad cur- | have advanced enormously, and the re-| 
1 facilities, and gultant increased population is hav-| 
re indispensable ) ing great difficulty in finding suitable | 
The habitations. 
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| condition, 
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/members of the Chicago Motor Safety | et out a heavy yote, as a two-thirds | 


| 


‘ den to carry weapons, 


MOTOR LEAGUE WILL 
AID-TRAFFIC POLICE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


Illinocis—Five hundred | 


CHICAGO, 


League will act as an auxiliary to the 
city police department to help make 


the streets safe. for motorists and 
pedestrians. Policemen are to co- 
operate with the league members, who 
will have special stars but are forbid- 
make arrests 
or impersonate police officers. 

The police are to make all arrests 
and must be refepred to by league 
members when they discover viola- 
tions of the law. The league will 
maintain a trial board for the prose- 
cution of any of its members who may 
overstep their authority. 

COLLEGE COMMERCIAL CLUB 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

PINE BLUFF, Arkansas—A com- 
mercial club has been organized at the 
University of Arkansas for the pur- 
pose of promoting interest in business 
among students. Business men will 
be invited to speak before the club, and 
correspondence will be carried on with 
business firms with the aim of placing 


A  ~ cam 


' Strait, 


pass upon a proposed bond 


plan so that the children get home 


students in good MSOs 


used until our best engineering abili- | 
ties combine them 
regional power system. 
be a decided step toward the uni-| 
versal use of electric power. A still 
larger view shows the power problem. 


| from New York to Washington to be 


closely related to that of New England. 


region from Portland to Boston on 


into one great | 
This would | fireplace, 


| fine wat 


| station. 


' 
‘ 


| ton, 
High voltage transmission makes the) ears 


the north to Baltimore and Washing- | 


‘ton on the south a single electrical 
area, 


The wide and more varied the. 


field the more favorable the diversity 


factor. Power plants at water pow- 
ers, at coal mines and on the tide- 
water at the cities, combined into one 
System insure the highest economy in 
-_power production.” 


PEKING-ST LOUIS 
TRAINS FORECAST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—Julean H. 

Arnold, commercial attaché to the 

United States Embassy at Peking, de- 

scribed to a St. Louis audience re- 


munication between St. Louis 


Io 
were vacated; during the war there | Peking. 


ntinu € | 
was a continued exodus to the ship- | sple to. board 


“Some day,” he said, 
the Peking Express 
here, travel to Alaska, go by rail for 
the 30 miles of tunnel under Behring 
through Russian Siberia, and 
on down to China. Because of the 


proximity of Alaska and Siberia, the 


two are virtually one land area.’ 


CITY PLANS $24,000,000 BOND ISSUE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

ST. LOUIS, Missouri—St. Louis vot- 
ers will go to the polls on Tuesday to 


whose items total over $24,000,000, the 
proceeds of the bonds to be used in’ 
making various civic improvements 
that cannot be financed under the 
present tax situation. While there 


cently the possibility, or as he phrased | 
it, the probability, of direct rail com- “Selence Monitor, 
and | 

ner, as governess or mother's helper, N. 


“you will be! 


ih. 4 St. 


| Write 


~ FOR RENT—Greenfield, N. H. — 


BUNGALOW, six rooms, finely furnished; 
large Pigzza, modern improvements, 
well screened, garage, chanffeur’s room: 
er: ten acres, elevation 1250 féet: superb | 
two 
Address, 


| bath, 


lake bathing nearby; 
Terms reasonable. 
\lass. 


views; 


123. Hudson, 


ee 


TAMPA | 


miles from | 
Lock Box | 


TO LET for summer in Lyndeboro, near Wil- 


N. H., new up-té-date house, 8 rooms and 
fireplace, 
garage. stable, farm privileges if desired. 
$600. For further information apply to E. 
Innes, Wharf, Tel. 


8291. 


25 India Boston. 
NEAR NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
Charmingly Furnished Studio Apartment 
Facing Gramercy Park 
Immediate Occupancy 
MISS LEWIS, 17 W. 47th St., 
HOTEL ALBEMARLE, Ath 
N. Y. City-——Four large, quiet rooms, bath, kitch- 
enette, linen, maid service. Phone Chelsea 2700, | 
No. 67, mo rninge before 10, for appointment. 


a —? 


Apply to 
New _ York City. 


_ SITU ATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


YoU NG woman Sestres sy ‘pesttien as beaten 
in refined dining room. G 56, The Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE graduate desires employ- 
ment. having lunch room experience. A 244. 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 

WOMAN desires Management of ema ll « Tes- 


taurant with prospect of advancement in or near | 


Roston. HB 242, The Christian Science Monitor, 


Boston. 


large screened porch, elec lights, | 
Price 
qs. ; 
Main | 


and Broadway, | 


| 403 


i 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


1 Galen Street 
Telephone Newton North 300 


LEWANDOS” 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


LLL lm, 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners— Dyers—Launderers 


193 Moody Street 
Telephone Waltham 1519 


“YOU _CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS" 


BOSTON, MASS. 


i ti iti Mii ad 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 
130 Kemble St., Roxbury. Mass. 
Established 1856 Tel. Rox. 1071 | 


ee — a ee eee — 
. _ 


MALDEN, MASS. 


ee i i a a i 
‘ 


Infants’ and Children’s 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


30 Pleasant Street 
Telephone Malden 13 
niente 


~ 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


POLL LL LO lel Ll ll tll allel ay 


_ eae 


Mecriniie Street Vogue Patterns 
ae Waist Boy Portland Hotel Court. 
Cc. F. Vice-Pres. & Mer. 


' 


Dainty accessories for smart women. 


Latest designs Lingerie, Blouses, Gloves, 
iery. Sweaters. Scarfs, Kerchiefs, Umbrellas 


Successors to BUFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING — HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


127 PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Best in F ootwear 


FOUR STORES 


p= Asaktee Shoes 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


Sixtn Street, 


270 Morrison and 380 Washington Sts., | 


__ PORTLAND, OREGON 
EXCLUSIVE HABERDASHER 


and SM RA fl d 


Men's 
Hatter 

331 Washington Street 
near Broadway, Portland, Ore. 


° 9 _ KODAKS AND 
~ Gill's 


SUPPLIES 
Books on all subjects 


(Photo Phil in charge) 
Engraving, Steel 
/THIRD & ALDER STS. 


Die Stamping 
KELLER THE ART MAN) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
EXCLUSIVE ART FRAMING 


et 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Visit our Gallery of Paintings 
450 WASHINGTON STREET 


Lubliner, Florist 


TWO STORES 
828 and 348 Morrison St. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


NIKLAS & SON 
Florists 
Morrison St., 


ae 


We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 


109 Broadway 


A smile of satisfaction when you leave. 


“Your Satisfaction“Is Our Success” 
IMPERIAL LAUNDRY CO. 


We Satisfy 


556 Russell Street Phones: East 220—B2264 


~ PE WO ¢xperien: od women want desirable loca 
tion for summer dining room. W 23, The Chris- 
tian Selence Monitor, HBoston. 


WOMAN with emall capital desires mae VT 
ship or part ownership in small hotel or restau 
rant in Greater New York. Z 03, The Christian | 
Boston 
WANTED 
# 
preferred. B 247, 
Boston. 


or vielnity 
Belence Monitor, 


GENERAL houseworker 
tnke «charge of an apartment, 
adults, rood home and good wrnges: 
ing MES. C. COOMBES, 300 W. 1090 St. 
Rroadway), N. Y. 


plain cooking. 


(cor, 
(ity 


| GOODYEAR SHOE CO. 


149 4th St., Portland, Ore. 


2 Men’ s, Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes 


Position by graduated nintevwart 
State | 
The Christian | 


Compete ot woman to | 
4 | 
call morn. | 


ENGLISH woman wishes porition ax nursery | 


goverhess with child from two years; good refer 
ences a The Christian Relence Monitor, 
York City, 


COOK wanted for the seaton at 
high class summer hotel. 
reliable Protestant. Salary 819% 
to MKS. W. ROBINSON, 


New 


n email. 


a month. 


| Wiseconein. 


issue, 


“seems to be little opposition to the 


proposal an effort is being made to 


majority of all ballots cast will be_ 


necessary for the issue's approval. 
The extension and rebuilding of sewer | 
systems, the building of municipal 
docks, viaducts, streets, roads, public | 
playgrounds and parks include the | 


greater part of the projected improve- |: 


ments. 


CHARITIES: CONFERENC E 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from ‘ts Fastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The New 
York City Conference of Charities and 
Correction ‘will hold its eleventh an- 
nual meeting May 25, 26 and 27. The 
conference program has been divided 
into six sections, each in charge of a 
specialist, and will consider institu- 
tions and agencies, health, industrial 
problems, families, delinquency and 
children. On the third day the ses- 
sions will be held at the Hebrew Shel- 
tering Guardian Society’s orphan 
asylum at Pleasantville, New York. 
This orphanage, built on the cottage 


life, is considered one of the best in 


i ehine and floer man, 
Single man preferred. 


f 


the country. 


DRESSMAKER-EMBROIDERER Al 


sewer, capable, 
po J ww iiiams, 10g W. 136 Bt, N. Y¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED--MEN 


~ ANT ED- By man, “Armenian. 
by the day, near HKoston preferred. F 
& Christian Ne rien< ° Mon! tor. Boston. Se 


The 


— 


0, 


HELP _WANTED.— -WOMEN — 

GOOD MAID~ ‘fer general hourework : 
home and good wages. KR, U. W., 2lz 

Noad, Cleveland, 0. Fairmount 115. 


peer 
kvlgehill 


HELP 
WANTED 


WANTED—MEN 


Al combination ma- 
ae above city scale. 
Nox 546, Hamlet, N, C, 


i oe i oe 


ae er 


PRINTER 


~~, 


ee _ 


WANTED 


OPA A oe 


CPO PLA PBL LL LAA LA AA eh Lk lll OL LALLA Pm 


WANTED—To buy old ooheas enteteane quet- 
ing prices paid, 10¢. WM. HERSLEIN, Paddock 
Bidg., wi Tremont St., Boston, 


ROOMS, 


OP PAA LAA A 


POR enw One large, 
nished room, in private home, 
BLE Boston. LPO Sa e eee Ga 8 


FOR RENT Furnished, single, front, sunn 
room, sonveniently located, $86 per week. 1S 
Bomenwey St., : eee 12. Call bet 6 & 7 p. m. 


on = its nite eee mal 


FOR SALE 
PHILA. lawn mower, 18 in, blade, ball bear- 
ing, reasonable, new, fine for large estate. 5 
74, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. — 


FOR SALE-—-Boat Manchester, One Design 
class, 17-footer, Crowninshield design, ready for 
use, A 74, _ The Christian § Bclence Monitor, E Boston. 


AE Re 


REAL ESTATE 


TOR RENT or enle in Winchester, — 
Bemi-modern house, 12 rooms and bath, good lo- 
eation for comfortable home or development. Tel. 
Winchester 656 W 


~ es ——- 


BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


light. cheerful, fur- 
Phoue Back Hay 


aww 


Must be competent. | 
Kilbourn, | 
hand | 


refined, desires to go out by day, | 
City. | 


“1 | $82 Stark Street, Portland, 


| 
| 


general work | 


CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 


Hos- | 


} 
; 
i 
} 
i 
i 


'PUGET SOUND VIEW 
ACREAGE AND LOTS 


_Improved and unimproved; 
' close to transportation. 660 Empire Bldg., Seattle 


POKTLAND, ORE. | 


WinthropHammondCo 


a | 


| 


! 
i 


' 
; 
| 


i 


1410-1412 Second Avenue, SEATTLE 
Portland, Ore. | 


| 


9 
| 


WESTERN PICTURE FRAMECO. 


170 First Street—384 Morrison 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE IVY PRESS «™ x. many 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
Ore. Pittock Block 
Both Phones 


WINKS HARDWARE 
14th & Washington Sts., Portland 
QUALITY SERVICE 


TROY LAUNDRY | 


LET 
B0L VE YouUR Lav NDRY PROBLEMS 
~THAT’S OUR BUSINESS. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS WORE 
Phones: East 33. B 6118 


ana Pine F OFUATIC. Oregon 


and Pine 
“GOOD SENSE 
SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, will surely 
please you. 


KNIGHT SHOE CoO., Inc. 
342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
PRINTING RUF PEE & 


We Appreciate This Opportunity of Extending 
Our Excellent Service to Monitor Readers. 


ee ee ee 


_ SALEM, OREGON a 


a ee er we = 


COE et 


a LL BUSICK & ‘SON, Sreceries 


e Accounts at 456 State St. 

tores 118 8. Commercial, 200 N. Com- 

and 1007 Chemeketa 8ts. 
TR ONE 


OI ee 


Cha 
Cut Rate 
mercial 
4 STORES 


re ee ee 


Ray L. Farmer Hardware Co. 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 


Court and Commercial Sta, Phone 191 | 


see 14th Avenue N.E. Kenwood 89, SEATTLE 


SEATTLE,WASH. 


SL ag a ts ~_ —— ——— a ee ee 


LOL LM LO i el tl Ale Lil ln Ll, inn Mn rei a AN 


Victoria 
Natural Shape Shoes 


Victoria Victoria 
Individual Fit Uniform Prices 


$6 to $15.00 


A pleasant piace to know about 
Second Avenue at Spring Street 


MANAGEMENT OF 8S. B. ASIA 


Distinctiveness in Women's 
Hats for All Occasions 


507 PINE STREET. SEATTLE. WASRINGTON 


507 PINE ST. 


ale — 


Apparel 


Se ES COMPANY ‘xc 


Clean, Sanitary Grocery Stores 


Main Office and Warehouse 
208 Third Avenue South 


HOTEL CLARK | 


1014 MINOR AVENUE 


Call or Write for Rates 
‘lTelenhone Elliott R075 
Exclusive Family Hotel—70 Rooms 
Home Cooking—Rooms with and witheut Bath 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


HICKS CAFETERIA _ 
SERVICE 
Second and Madison, Leary Building 
SEATTLE 


Full Showing of es 


- 


WEARABLES 


MISS eae ER’S BABY SHOP 
Union St. 


THE SILK SHOP 
J. BD: ZARRE 


Silverstone Bldg. (Upstairs) 
WESTLAKE AT PINE, SEATTLE 
Always the newest and best silks for less. 


Turrell Shoe Company 


TWO STORES 

HIGH GRADE SHOES 
PINE ST. AND FOURTH, 

2ND AVENUE AND MADISON, 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


HERMAN’S 


Apparel for Women. and Misses, 


Silvertone Ruilding 
WESTLAKE AT PINE STREET 
SEATTLF 


The Personal Writing Machine 


E. W. HALL COMPANY 


720 2nd Ave. i 
Washington 

Dry Cleaning Company 

Expert Cleaners and Dyers 


Telephone Capitol 66 
1165 East Lake, SEA WASHINGTON 


The GEYSER 
Electric Washer 


—_~— 


ee 


Vv EAK’S 


For Millinery, Waists, Hosiery 
| 4335 14th Ave. Phone Kenwood 137 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


- ee eee. 


 aswaitie Transfer & Storage Co. | 
( FIREPROOF STORAGE | 
PIANO AND FURNITURE MOVING | 


I by careful and experienced men. 4046 14th Ave. | 
N. E. rene Phone North 2200. | 


Pioneer Electric Co. 
1427 5th Ave. EI. 4832 


Mutual Dye Works 


HOUSE CLEANING TIME 
Cleaners of | 
Oriental and Domestic Rugs, 


Draperies and Curtains 


| Special Attention Given to Clothing 
|Main Office 506 Broadway Eliott 2770 
Branch Office 813 Bast Pine East 2353 


The Novelty Blouse Shop 


1822 SECOND AVENUB 


Exclusive Waists for Women 


$5.00 ~ $7.50 $10.00 
$12.50 —_ $15.00 


HOTEL RADISSON 


1727 Belmont Ave. Tel. East 643 


FAMILY HOTEL—HOME Oa 
Call or write for rates. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MUHL PAINT CO. 


Wall Paper, Paints, Oils, Glass, Brushes, ete. | 


Interior Decorating. Picture Framin 
Phone Main 5661 618 Pike Street. SEA 


; 
LE | 
fe 


McCAFFREY—HORST | 


ACME-PRESS i” ! 


**Builders of Ideas’’ 
NS SEATTLE : 


THE FORESTHURST 


1216 NINTH AVENUE 

Main 4955 
Sleeping Porches. Tent | 
Table Board. | 


Phone 
Main 
Ave. | 


Tel. 
Tel. 


Centrally located. 
Cottages. Tennis Court. 


TRY SCHRADER'S HOME ZCUOKED FOODS | 
113 Madison Street 
Seattle 


BROOKLYN DAIRY CO. 


Inc. 


R. COOPER WILLIS 


large and small; 


Woodlawn Flower Shop 


Main 663 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Our Floral Telegraph covers 
: U.S. and Canada 
HARRY A. CROUCH 


W. F. LARNE 


Corts eetodies 


John C. Leslie Co., Inc. | 
GROCERS 


Phone Main 5163 
1301 First Ave., Corner University, 


Seattle, Wash. 
Also First Ave. Floor, Sanitary Market — 


— 
a re 


BAKER BROS. CO. 
PIANOS 


J. & C. FISHER, W. P. HAINSS. and others, 
Phonographs and small musical merchandise. 


1623 THIRD AVENUE. SEATTLE 
Main 1764 
B. L-RANDALL 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
REPAIRING 


| 
Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry | 
JEWELRY MAD£ TO ORDER 


EXPERT WATCH REPAIRING 
Main 8695 


_ 419 Pike Street. SEATTLE 


TWO SEATTLE STORES Elliott 2612 


1106 Second Avenue, Pine and Westlake 
Gloves, wosiery. Handkerchiefs, Blouses, 
Patterns and Umbrellas 


INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 
WALKER & REESE, Inc. 


533 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
Main 1 


GROCERS 


Jones-Thurlow Company 


RIGHT PRICES G Goo 
Fourteenth and East Pine 8ts., —_ SEan 
EAST 378 


ACME LAUNDRY _ 


East 2299 
High Grade Hana Work a Specialty 
1313 East Madison Street. SEATTLE 


Phone Elliott 5263 


JACOBS-FISHER CO. 
and & ames PRIN TIN Gsearrtez 


4th Floor Collins Bldg. 


WARD'S BINDER 
Commercial and Job Binding. 
Telephone Main 6395. Seat* 


ihe 34 Avenve. 
le, Washington. 


ITSGOOD SUPPLY COMPANY 
“ITS GOOD" RIBBONS AND CARBONS 
| Multigraph Work Old Valley Papers 
MISS PARKHURST 


ALT MAKES GOOD CLCTHES| Phone Main 733 506 Hoge Building 


209 UNIVERSITY STREET SEATTLE | w. Pp. ROG 
‘ ERS, General Contractor & Build 
TAILOR TO MEN Lausanne A4partments—Apt. 405. “apitol 108, 


214 ie area Ave.. North. Seattle. Washingtea. 
TAILOR 


J. O'NEIL SPOKANE, WASH. 


PANTAGES BLDG., 


—_— 


Merchants Printing Co. 
ADOLPH CAHEN, Mer. 


‘‘We want your business’’ 
72 Columbia Street Main 677 


SE ASTLS 


| 


_ SEATTLE 


-—— 


A A A 


“THE JUVENILE” 
BRCLOSIVE SHOP FOR BOYS 


Pine Stree Phone Elliott 2596 
PRANKLIN BE. QUANDT. Prop. 


305 


CENTRAL STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Multiqraphing,  OGce Serelics, | Translation of | M OD A RTF LACED 23 CO RSETS 


401 Central Building *Phone 4358 
Miss H. E. Ehrlichman Miss E. = Allen 


ee er Po re 
eee 
~~ 


JORGEN NELSON 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER 
Good Stock of Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry 
1511 Bourth Avenue, Seattle 


PANTORIUM DYE WORKS, “em 
Cleaning and Dyeing | 
Carpets and Oriental Rugs 


rr - - e ee ee ee eee 


Union Printing Company 


FINE JOB PRINTING 


E. D. 'FURMAN. Prop. 
Tel. Main 2-62 414 First Avenue 


Walla Walla, W eh. 


GARDNER & CO, Inc, 
LY als diy Menten tae Ulam: hen 
TTLE JEWEL—LADIES' & G , es’ Ready-to-Wear, nery. Goods, 
iy Cleaning and lake TAILORS | Clothing, Shoes, Groceries 
Repairing and Alsering of All Kinds BUOKS. STATIONERY, OFFICE SUPPLIBS 
Street, SEATTLE | CREAM 


~- 


We Call tor and Deliver & CONFECTIONERY AND ICE 
THE BOOK NOOK 


Eighth Avenue, near Olive 


1633 


S447 » 


AUGUSTINEGKYER 


1018 Post Street. Seattle 


> 
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CAL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED 


MA, WASH. 


a 


z D SHOE CO. 


- > 


% ieeses. 
7 — for men, 


at 
Cc 


re oe 
v 


ide Footwear 
a  Soehy 


942 BROADWAY. 
ES 1201 PACIFIC AVENUE 


Skington 
Jardware Company 


RDWARK, SPORTING GOODS 


and Military Supplies 


¥ KUTTER CUTLERY 


for Yale Locks 
_ Tacoma 


ROADS LEAD 
RHODES” 


§ —— 


‘omplete Stocks of 
le Apparel and All 
ents of the Home. 


s Brothers 


a at Eleventh St. 
_ TACOMA 


THE ONE CASH 
PRICE 
18th and Commerce Street 


BROTHERS 


+ Grocery Account 
Division & I 


io 


Or ID COMPANY 


i “Main 213. TACOMA 


ly 


BER SHOP 


y COB COMPANY 
rs of Fashion in 
+ Pady to Wear 
‘Broadway 
A, WASHINGTON 


VIKE, Florist 
Tel. Main 419 


;, 1409 S. 46th Street. 
Phone Mad. 3201-J. 


: BACHRACH 


and Gloves 
, TACOMA 


HAM, WASH. 


VSON’ S 
ILINERY 


at satisfy 


BAY STREET 


Hardware Co. 
Great Majestic Range 
— 


— 


ES, SCISSORS, 
ALL KINDS 


& BLYTH, inc. 


Jothes for Men 


LY PRICED 


1A, WASH. 


BARNES” 
Day. Ad 


Seg” 


LING, W.VA. 


_- 


—— ™ 


|. Johns Co. 


Q Shop 
¥ LL STYLES 
— COATS — GOWN 
AND DEPENDABLE 
WORKMANSHIP 
“Stylish Stout"’ Garments) 


INTA, GA. 


LEN & CO. 
Street 
IALTY SHOP 
Misses and 
ting taste. 
— 
for Women” 


id 


* 
“e 
Bal 


# and Children’s Wear. 
¢ Building. 


ened 


_ ATLANTA, GA. __ 


J BYCK BROS. COMPANY 
27-29 Whitehall Street 


Particularly wish you to try their 
Children’s Shoe Department 


An entire floor devoted to little folks. Plenty 
of duylight. Exclusive service—with styles and 
prices that you'll Ond most attractive! 
Try it! make your own comparisons, if favorable 
to as- ~aive t us all your shoe ‘business. 


of 


~ 


— 


C. J. KAMPER | 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THEPUREFOOD 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


492-498 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
IVY 5000 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits—Overcoats—Hats—Shoes— 


and Furnishings for Men and Boys 
CUILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR 


Cable Piano Company 
82 and 84 North Broad Street 


Records, Sheet Music, Musical Instruments, and | 
Musical Merchandise of every kind. Factory | 
experts for r tuning and repsirs. 


ee ee 


SACRAMENTO, CAL CAL. | 


OPP PP PS 


ice(l 


209-10-11-12 Physicians’ Bldg. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. — 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co 
A Department Store 


Sacramento, Cal. 


—A STORE THAT CHERISHES 
ITS 44-YEAR-OLD REPUTA- 
TION FOR INTEGRITY 


Eker? Mox MOUSE OF QuaALITY* A 
heele; ATTMANN CO. 


“60 YEARS IN SACRAMENTO” 


ne 
ae 


Exclusive 


Ladies’ Tailor | 


Correct Fashions in Everything 
WOMEN and CHILDREN WEAR 


-Black’s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth’ St., Sacramento 
Grocers 


as customers 


HALE BROS., Inc. 


Grocerteria 
Self - Help Store 


Man Hair Cutting Expert 


9th and K _ ‘Sts. Sacramento, Cal. 


TRUSTS 


Candies vail Tce Cream 


Luncheon a Specialty 
WM. TRUST, Prop. 


A a ea Ee ee ae ee 


- CHAS. P. NATHAN 
AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 


FOR 


Men, Women 
and Children 


.. Bixth St. and California St... Sacramento 


W. F. PURNELL 
‘Sacramentos Bookstore 


SUBSCRIPTIONS POR ANY MAGAZINE 
OXFORD BIBLES 


915 K Street, Sacramento 
PEOPLE’S 


Zz St 


| SAVINGS BANK 


SAVINGS—COMMERCIAL 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


MENS FURNISHINGS 
SACRAMENTO. CAL. 


EATON’S | 
Clothing Renovatory 


1720 16th Btieet Phone Main ons 


“Leather Goods of Quality 


This house is known from Coast tp Coast for 
its dependable 


' LEATHER GOODS 


for all purposes 


Walsh-Richardson Co. 


428 K &t., Sacramento, Cal. 


POR MM. 
WALK-OVER STORE 
721 K street—T. T. CLARK, Mer. 


GOEL ALLL ALL ALLOA OIE. 


PL DL AO en AO GE 


_ STOCKTON, CAL. _ 


We are eager to make friends as well 


728 K Street, Sacramento, California 


aan —— _—— 


— oo eee 


Pianos, Inner Player Pianos, Victrolas, Victor | 


| 


| Dry Goods, 


} 
i 


ve 
| MILL LINERY 


/co 


| 


‘YOLLAND & COMPANY 


STOCKTON, CAL. — 


etd 
~~ we ee a PPD 


FRANK J. FIOLA 


Men’s Suits to Order 
206-7 Elks Building, Stockton, Cal. 
Phone 1509 
STOCKTON HARDWARE & 
IMPLEMENT CO. 
STOCKTON—-TRACY—ESCALON+MANTECA 
Hardware, Stoves, Cutlery, Implements 


sit Gcbickd-Corbelt Co 


Furniture—Rugs—Carpets—Curtains 
s—Linoleums 


\ 6354-36-38 E Main S?. 
THE SUTTER 
729 BE. MAIN STREET 

G. L. A SMITH, Proprietor 


CITY BAER Y 
Phone 490 29 8. CALIFORNIA ST. 
Office phone, Stockton 163. 515 E. Market St. 


STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Ww. 8S. WORCESTER W. H. HENRY 


i 


Ladies’ song to Wear 


AGTS. KAYSE 
_ SILK UNDERWEAR "AND GLOVES __ 


ih 


E. ce Street 
Telephone 2166 


BRASSIERES 
ORSETS 


Coal—ICE—W ood | 


204 N. El Dorado St. 


WALL SO eg 3 fp INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
PAINTS, OILS AND BRUSH 


LA Danner Go. 


20 N. CALIFORNIA STREET 


“GHRELFALL ‘BROS. 


Kuppenheimer Clothing, Hats and Furnishing 
00 
439 FE. MAIN STREET 


Atwoop Printine (0° 
X> | ~~ i all 


STOCKTON, OAL. 
STATIONERS 


Books, Leather, Novelties, Bibles. 
Quality Stationery and Engraving. 
TREDWAY BROS., 429 East Weber Avenue 


DRURY & BARTHOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
802 £. Weber Avenue STOCKTON, CAL. 


Telephone 314 
QUALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 
hese 1072. 831 E. Main St. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


TAFT & PENNOYER 


COMPANY 


FORTY SIX SECTIONS DISPLAY 
All That Is New 

All That Is Correct 

All That Is Authentic 

All That Is Fairly Priced 


In The Way of 
SPRING MERCHANDISE 


oo 


Clay at Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets 
la KLAND, CALIFORNIA | Bey 


QUALITY 


Cypuds 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH S5TS., | 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


CLAY, 


: 


with a 30 yvears’ service record. A store true. 


to its ideals to be @ wortby business factor 
in a great community; true to its merchandi#ft™g 


| policy of dependable merchandise, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ee 


eave from 


; 
: 


NGS & MORGAN’S 


fair dealing 
and _best store _service. ; 


Chas. C. Navlet ‘Co. 


Nurserymen Seedsmen 


Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR HOME | 
AND GARDEN 


917 ’ Washington St., Oakland, Cal. 


mm 


i 


Chatterton Bread and 
Superior Pastries | 


Home Entertainment Specialties 


1022 WARKHINGTON ST. 
74 VAST 14TH BT. 
_—p lt EAE PIRDMONT AVE, _ 


“BIRD- -RYMER CO. 
Lighting “Fixtures 


Designers and Manufacturers | 
FOR RETAIL TRADE ONLY | 
j 


SALESROOMS 


MAPLE HALL, 832 14TH STREET 
Telepbone Oakland 1560 


“SNO-BRA” SHOP 


Bi% to >, by buying direct 
from makers, 
SILK DRESSES $25 TO $75 
TRICOTINESR AND BERGER, 845 to 875 
KPORT COATS, $15 to 8 
SPORT SKIRTS, £10 to $25 
Prices Include Materials and Making 
one wh. Saturdey prestegs _ 
ot [ven ppeistmen 
303-304 BACON UII DIN OAKLAND 
Phone Oakland 8997 


MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO. 


1812 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley 835 
__BERVICE- OAKLAND AND BERKELEY — 


J.T. HOGAN 


Rh and PDKCORATOR 
Se OAK AND — _ Pied, _6538-W. 


) 


td 


Phone 1468 
2307 CHESTNUT | or, ‘OAKLAND. _ CAL, 


~~~ HINGSTON’S \ 


BVERT TEINS AND ANYTHING FOR A FORD 
0 ZDth Street. pear | Broadway 


HUDSON'S 
Walk-Over Boot Shop 


Phone Main 2183 
440 EAST MAIN STREBT 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


Wilkes Pearson Knutzen Co. 
ren went rs 


~ Colonial Cafeteria . 
Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Frenklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
H. STARK, TAILOR. | Clothing | 


es ‘bai! sos ace He sae aban 


tow 


bought 
9 


5 


‘Second and San Fernando Streets, San Jose, Calif. | 


' Good Meats 


WINCH 


A Wood Filing Equipment 


OVERLAND-TOT TEN GARAGE | 


4118-140 Kast Bente Clara Street, San Jose, Cal. | 


| ‘PavERua NGEI 
| H OM 
| Phone 12 


14 EK. Ban Antonio Street 


UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ee 


__ SAN JOSE, CAL. 


ee ee ee 


SAN JOSE, CAL. 


POLL LL LAL ALLO LALO LL LOLA OL LL All LO a Li LL LE ; 


~M. BLUM & CO. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel 


18-22 SOUTH FIRST STREET 
__SAN JOSE, CAL. 


An exclusive Ready-to-Wear Shop 
for Women 


aa 


GEO. W. RY DER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 BE. Santa Clara Street 


eaten 


Cor. First and Sap Fernando Sts., 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


“a —aaeie. AND DYEING 

Dry Cleaning, Dyeing, etc 
GOLDEN WEST & NATIONAL CLEANERS 
7-29 Ss. _ Third St. 


SAN FRANCISCO — 


Request Our 
MONTHLY BLOTTERGRAM 


ee 


sO South First St.. San Jose, Calif. 


~ APPLETON & CO. 
Women’s Apparel Exclusively 


Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists | 
__ COR, FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO SPS. — | 
I 


PO Ol ll rad 


F. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


STULL & SONNIKSEN : 


146 & 148 South First St. 
Suits—-Coats—Dresses— W aists—Lingerie 
Dry Goods—Honsehold Goods 


MAURICE HOLMES 


Tailor to Men and Women 


. Douglas 3885 
24 N. Second St., SAN JOSE, CAL. | : 
Established 1856 ne aan Seen Seen SECOND AND MISSION STREETS 


. LI0N &:SONS CO: | __. ee 
INCORPORATED 
CARPETS, FURNITURE, Broadway Garage Co 
HIGH CLASS REPAIRING 


BEDDING | 
Window Shades, Stoves Carbon Removed by Oxygen 
Garaging and Accessories 


Our Motto: Satisfied Customers 


Chas. b;. Navlet Co. ‘Broadway and Polk _ Always Open 


Nurserymen’ Seedsmen |" ie —— =P 
{HEAT COAL 


Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 

Especially Adapted for Range, 
Grate or Furnace. 


a es 


/ 


Draperies, 


HOME AND GARDEN 
a 20-22 FE. San Fernando St.. San Jose 
GROCERIES, 
HARDWARE, 


CROCKERY, 
IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 


151 W. Santa Clara St.. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
Central Market. 


S. ist Street, 
San Jose, 
Calif. 


EN 
ma } 
RUSS CA) 
: and Campbell, 
SAN JOSE 
CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Quality—Cleanliness 


BREAD, CAKES 
2nd_and San 


FARMERS 
UNION 


a. ey 
430 California Street 
Yards, 650 Eighth Street 


Tel. Kearny 2647 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


EE 


| 


‘Exclusive Agents 


-INDESTENCT 


| AND LEATHER GOODS 
A. & J. LEVIN 


638 Market Street 


884 Market Street 
1565 Fillmore Street 


COHL BROTHERS | 
Exelusive Hatters 
38 Powell St. Doug. 2730 | 


— a - oe 


-— 


Antonio 


Ice Cream and Candies 
OG no 2nd St., San Jose, Cal. Phone S. J. 4761 


Mrs, E. H. “hehe “Mrs. E. M. Cohill | 
YE 


BAKE-RITE BREAD SHOPPE , 
47 E. ? =o se ents STREET 

Eelephone 8. J. 

Good ——. ; Reasonable Prices | 


THE GROCETERIA | 


53 S. 2nd St. 
Cc. M. L IGHTRODY SAN JOSE, CALIP. 


You Will Get Quality and Service at the 
‘NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY | 
GOOD ICE CRBPAM AND CANDIES 


HOT LUNCHEONS 
/21 South First _Street San Jose, California | 


CENTRAL CREAMERY 

Fancy Dairy Produce 

J, H. Clark, '. Prop. | Central Market sa 
DUDLEY WENDT 

Central Market—2nd St. Entrance 


sie San Jose, Cal. : 
THE 


GROCERS 
1158 Sutter St. and 60 Geary St. 


_——_ 
eee Telephone 
Prospect “One _ 


Johnson Brothers, Inc. 
GROCERS 


San Jose 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General le 


—— ee 


retail temperance grocers in San Francisco 
Try Our Home Made 
Bakery Products 
Fillmore and Sacramento Streets 


LADIES’ TAILORING 


ROBES—-MANTEAUX 
Your Material Made Up 


WE RNES 1251 Leavenworth St. 


Phone Franklin 8793 


the Trunk man 


750 MARKET Streer 


Hartmann Wardrobe 
‘runks 
mage, 


ee ne ee ee 


IN SAN JOSE IT'S 
HEROLD’S ,FOR SHOES 
| 18-26 FE. ‘Santa Clara Street Eat. 1860 | 
THE ALFRED MADSEN CO. | | 
61-67 N. First St.. BAN JOSE, CAL. 


Complete Home Furnishers 
Phone Sao Jose 164 


Juvenile ” Books : 


“Stationery | | 


& MARSHALL! 


60 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


| Everything for the modern office —Steel one'| 
Patronage Appre: ‘lated 


Built Cases 
Hand Bags 


JOSEPH?’ “SS 
I lorist 


233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


Mrs. Horace Laidla 
79 Post ge. “Tel, Sutter 4949 
lusurauce YOUNG & 3 

b—y.- R 2 Real Estate 


i Koh) | Biag. Tel. 


FRANK W. PETERS 


BETTER TAILORING 
819 Geary St., San Francisco. Phone Kearny 4427 
THE ° ‘CHIC”’ MILLINERY 


2327 Market Street 
Remodeling a _ Specialty 


Upholstery, Window Shades, 
es, Carpets, Rugs. 7 
eo | 


Stoves, Linoleum, 
Furniture, Dra 
‘Tel Ben Jose 8757. 
Odd Fellows Bidg., 
“WIRE hb Us AND WE WILL 
WIKEF Fon Yo! 


SCHUTTE BROS. 


Electrical Supply House ane Contractors 
Phove Ban June 825 NS. Second St. k 
‘ 
S 


SPRING'S Ine. 


Eat. 1865 
Hlome of Hart Schaffuer & Marx Clothes 
Banta Clara and Market Btreets 


02 Kk. Banta Clara 
Ban Jose, Cal. 


a 


AUTOMOBILES, PARTS AND SERVICK 


Tucker's Photographic Studio 
PORTRAITURE. COMMERCIAL 
| porter Bldg. zod and Banta Clara Sta. 


ae WoovVINIsHEn 
ARB B N 
PAINTER “963 De ‘Imas Ave, 
GIMMEL MUSIC HOUBE 


Sheet Music, and Musical Instruments 
Phone Han Jose 4192 


Phone Ma rket 8812 


New Quality Lunch Room 


228 GRANT AVENUB THIRD FLOOR 


H. Ward Dawson 
Real Estate & Insurance 
sists 833 MARKET ST, 


~ STAR GROCERY C OMPANY 


CHRIS SARRIS 
STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 


VEGETABLES, (DELICATESSEN, CANDY, 
600 POST STREET Franklin 687 
CRYSTAL CAFETERIA 

Carefully selected foods well cooked 
aud prepared by satisfied workers 


rr 


THE OWL SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


shee oun Cleaning —Dyeing 

Phone _&. 44 ‘i. Sap Fernando Bt. 

: ‘CUNNINGHAM’S TRANSFER 
vw) HK. Banta Clara B&t. 

; _ Phone Ban Jose 1051-L, or 4779 


ig aropeny J & GOODWIN 
Estate — Loani Insurance 
64 EB. Santa Clara Bt. SAN JOSE, CAL 


 BANISTONE drainboards, floors, shower bath | 762 Market Street 

cabinets. Clean, sanitary. UH. ©. SCHLOSBEH, 

84 28O1-K. Deimgs Avenue. Phone San Jose | 
« . — 

3g BARDWELL, Jeweler : and “Watchmaker 

“e of All Kinds —Complete 


A 


MUS 10 
Phelan Butlding | 


EE 


BARNES CAFETERIA 


24 ELLIS STREET 


NC ate em 


R. 
Expert HKepatirin 


/546 Market St. 


i 


} 


CENTRAL COAL CO 


oe | 814 Post St. 


oy 
| 


L D. McLean Co, 


'Nurserymen 


For 28 years tl.e only first-class wholesale and | 


| 4283-427 Market Street, 


| 16. 18 Natoma _Street 


‘Marcus Brower & Co. 


| 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


HINK’S 

DRY GOODS 
One of Berkeley's | 

Largest 

Stores 


De Be Hink & Son, Ine. 


- MILLINERY 
ALBERT FE. WALLACE 


2283 SHATTTCK AVENUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


pl eal agg ng I li Ae it ae 


Need Lumber Quick? 
A carload or a stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 
Inquiries Solicited 


N FRANCISCO 


| Zigloalts 
MILLINERY 


‘“‘Nationally known.” 
“OCCUPIES SIX FLOORS. 


23 Grant Ave. 


_SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ploek ‘Jeoy eo. 


SMART SHOES 
FOR WOMEN. JUNIOR GIRLS 
STOCKTON STREET AT O'FARRELL 
Same Store with Joseph Magnin Co. 
_SAN FRANC ISCO 


~ Rosenthal’s 


Ladies’ Waists and at S 
___ 816 Post Street. opposite Union Square 


FURRIERS 
Large New Stock of Furs 


_ 5th and Brannan Streets. Phone Kearney 2076 
SAN 


Ee 


—_- 


— 
Men's Wear That Men Like 
_ Shattuck at Allston 


VAN & STORAGE CO 
Household Goods and Baggaze 
Moved, Packed and Stored 

1511 Shattuck Ave OR Tel. Bark. 2696 
Victrolas 


Pianos 


| Player Pianos Brunswicks 


Grafonolas Sonoras 


THE 


White Music Company 


2024 Shattu: *k Arenne Ph. Berk 0 


—_——— 
—, 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP 


FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 
Good Assortment | Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft Way 


‘Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired | | JOS. McKEOW N—Art Dealer 


PRESLEY & CO. CARVER AND GILDER ART ‘BASKETS 


Ph wie we AVENT 
60-61 WHITTELL BUILDING. SUTTER 7298 | —-™*—"erkeley 372 Berkeley Gait. 
vr 
MILLINER 'CLAR EMON lr GARAGE 
EXCLUSIVE HAT MODELS | Goodyear Tires and Tubes 
Ross Early Apartments _ ASHBY AVENUE AT COLLEGE AVENUS 


Post and Leavenworth. —% ve , 
SAN FRANCISCO __ California Meat Market 
Telephone Berkeley 341, Berkeley 343 


SPENGEMANN & SUHR | oars 
E 2275 SHATTUCK AVENUB 
Importers and Manufacturers of 7 . 
FINES FURS | HL ARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
Furs of all descriptions remodeled. | STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 
repaired and redyed. Furs kept Kodaks and Finishing our specialty 
in storage at reasonable’ rates. "2163 Shattuck Ave.. opp. First National Bank 
Stockton St.. San Francisco, 


Berk. _1089_ 
__ Ph K y 2572 rae ———_—_--__-- 
venience | SILL’S S. J. SILL & C0. 


FLEU R DE LIS CORSET SHOP House of Quality 


Delicacies, Fruits and vV tabi 
Gilbert Custom Made Corsets egetables— 
Also all other makes 2139 University Avenue. Phones: 


RENOVATING Home F 1204 


LINGERIE 9 - 
___Phone_ Franklin _2940 | G. FISCHER A. FISCHER 


SPOT CASH GROCERY 


GROCERIES, FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
2504 Bancroft Way Phone Berkeley 3775 


THE BOOTERIE 


Shoes for the Family 
_ +2233 .Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE WARDROBE er. BF. aAoesser 


Men’s FURNISHINGS, HATS, Fine TAILORING 
| 2114 Shattuck Ave nue—Phone Berkeley 5004 
g _BERKELEY, CAL. 

| oe ts 


THE ART @ BINDERY 


BOOKBINDING IN ALI ITS BRANCHES 
fe 2132 Oxford Street : 


Upstairs, Cal. | 


| Ha rdware. 
| Berkeley 5204. 


ARK WW ISEEO 
55 Stockton oe ee | 


hie Player Pianos | 


AND EVERYTHING IN | 


Victrolas and Records 


— ——— 


CoRoNnA 


rs 
The typewriter for personal use, at ay it with Flowers. 


Home, Office or on the Road THE FL OWER SHOP 


vee , | 2114 Center St. Berkeley 4144 
Corona Ty pew riter Co., Inc. ‘CONLEY’S BATTERY STATION, 2070 Centre Bt. 


Local Distributor fer Exide Batteries—All 

t 

Sutter 3038 | Mukes of Batteries Tested Free of Charge 

—All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate _ Price ~Work Guaranteed 


Phone Berkeley “451 Cleaners and Dyers 


WOODWARD & SCHUESSLER 


Exclusive Tailors for Men and Womer 
__—_——s—sd2221 SHATTUCK AVENUE 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE | 
STATIONERY AND BOOKS 


__2225 SHATTUCK _AVE. 


—— — 


San Francisco, 


Jeweler Designer | 


HENRY S. BAILEY | 


Artistic Diamond Jewelry 
Manufactured and Repaired 
133 Geary St.. _San_ _Francisco. Rooms _ 522- 2-523 | 


CHAS. C. NAVLET CO. | 
Seedsmen _ | 


“KN OXVILLE, TENN. 


Florists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 
SAN FRANCISCO _ 
STOS COMPANY OF 


CALIFORNIA 


ASBESTOS PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS | 
"85% Magnesia.”’ Asbestos Products 
__San_ Francisco 


ASBES 


-!M. M. Newcomer Co. 


Department Store 
High Class Dry Goods and 


House Furnishings 
Phoenix Dye Works 
JOS. A. SCHIFFERS, Prop, 

Hotel Farragut Bldg. 


‘| High Art Dry Cleaning 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


Oa iy 


PRINTING 
EXPERTS 


Printing done as you want it and on time 
We do not solicit business that requires us to 
furnish competitive bids against our aaah 
printers. _ 46 Sansome St., Sao Francisco 


+ ee 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


FRAZER & CO. 


High Quality Merchandise in _ 
Spring Styles 
For Men, Women and Children 


KAYSER UNDERWEAR | 
RADMOOR HOSIERY GUARANTEED 
FOWNE'S GLOVE 
COLUMBIA AND MINERVA YARNS 


ALBUQUERQUE AND CERRILLOS COAL Co. 
Anthracite and Bituminous Coal 
General Office. Albuquerque, N. M. . 

oo a KASEMAN, President ‘ 
ROSENWALD’S pate 
Ladies’ Children’s and Men’s Furnishings 
Corner 4th St. and Central Ave. 


Je Me SKINNER—Grocer 
a Service is Right 


0. A. MATSON & CO. 
Books, Stationery, Kodaks and Supplies 
Sporting Goods 
E. L. WASHBURN Co. 
Exclusive Distributors of Dapocsheanee Clotbes 
122 South Second Stree 
HIGHLAND MEAT wanes 
LJ. MIZE 


Phone 185 


JUNEAU, ALASKA _ 


—_ ~— 


owe we oe eee - te 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


- ~~ 


Pacific Coast ‘Furniture ‘Co. 
LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 
BEDDING SUPPLIES AND WINDOW SHADES 


FRAZIER LEWIS Victoria Chocolates; makes 
Santa’ Cruz famous for candy. His Ice Cream 
is unique in that it contains po ‘‘filler.’’ 7 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


ee 


Se eee _——= 


————— 


Gorner Arno and Coal 


California Grocery 


Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 


FRONT & TERRY WAY 
Phone 478 


PIANOS FUR SALE OR RENT 
EXPERT PIANO TUNER 
GEO ANDERSON Phone 143 P. 0. 991 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


All ‘Kinds of Wood 


Especially Adapted for Range, 
Grate or Furnace 


Alpine Wood &Supply Co’. | 
Telephone Berkeley 1810 

Russell and Adeline Streets 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 


eee eee 


et ere ee 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA 


Home recipes used ion preparing wholesome, 
carefully chosen foods. 
188 POWELL STREET 


MBNSON SCHOOL 
" or 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


~@00 Butter Street. Nan Francisco, Calif, 
Bend for Catalog. : 
Ss. J. 808 | We stand for the best in business training. 


Belection of atches, Diamonds and 
Jewelr Moderate! Priced 
THK &@MALL STORB~-- 
12 E. SAN FERNANDO 8T. Phone 4818 
' REAL ESTATS. 


Jj. BE. FISHE R INSURANCE 


12 N. 2nd. San Jose, Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN es: 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


Everything for the Auto 
150 West Santa Clara Bt. Phone 


eee 


3 


| 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


For Bfouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery 


ELITE SHOP 


Tourists as well as town people 
are invited to call 
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ART NEWS AND COMMENT 
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because of any intrinsic beauty. Their 
concern. it has been explained, is with 
their “abstract feelings” about sitter 
nd landscape. and for these feelings 


INDEPENDENCE 


letuting Presently he said, “I happen 
to be a hundred per cent American, 
not a Chinese, and I'm going to paint 
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E SPRING” 


the Talk It Caused 
is a new warmth in the air 
d a new light in the sky. 
“ig on the wing. I'll 
the country and see 
progressing with his 
ure. The thought of Felix 
ne to ask him why my Ford 
nl; once in three times. He 
i mechanic; he locates 
r | disharmonies in the au- 
of all his painter acquaint- 


wi 


im 
. — - 
¥ 
ay 
he oe m 


picture of my friend 
oz of a joke. He be- 
\pril, 1918; he worked on 
e is still laboring on “Bare 
‘hat is the title. Early in 
standing on an outcrop of 
his house, gazing over the 
ls crowned by a windmill, 
a peep of pink blossom at 
a bough hanging over a 
1 @ pensive’ redbreast 
se by, he had a strong 
he hidden movement of 
jcit in the dark furrows 
hts here and there, grow- 
the young green on a 
; in the splotches of 
in sprays of white in the 
cl i, and above all in the 
e k earth that he could 
k was moving with life. 
| to the idea, and said 
ng.’ that’s the title.” 
ely he is not one of those 
ss who see the end from 
1 He makes his ex- 
his picture; he is for- 
the details; he thinks 
. The windmill has been 
ito a tower, a shed into 
se. a wheelbarrow into a 
m plow, and the pond 
eared and reappeared 
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nined “pleinairist’” he 


es “Bare Spring” in his’ 
nvas is tied to the) 

pl is lashed to a scaf-. 

edded in the croquet. 
bad lawn anyhow) and 
ands through the incle- 
weather excogitating on 


ad many arguments as to 
f painting, I urging that 
mpulse; that the result, 
no spontaniety; that 
ij in this way produces 
ler merely an example 
century technique with- 
nse of inspiration and 
purpose and value. 
| To my strictures he 
is is my way.” To that I, 
ye no answer. 
n my mind | had the im- 
rhthearted afternoon to- 
of April, to visit Felix 
Bare Spring” was pro- 


’ 4 7 


ilw y journey I selected 
I have just acquired—a 
of Raphael Petruccis, 
: It was my half-, 
se to contrast, during the 
ern and western methods 
-Felix’s worried “Bare 
‘ay, the “Two Geese” (il- 
‘Petrucci’s book), by a 
nese painter of the Sung 
bout 1000 A. D. The 
' seem projected, not 
a picture. They are 
drawn, the technique h:d- | 
ation of a moment made 
picture. also illus- 
hinese artist, centuries 
rd perched on a bough, a 
flowering, that might be 
nd bird that Felix has, 
> a corner of “Bare 
f as I read Petrucci's | 
the Chinese philoso- | 
forced that great. 
s to search for ab-| 
would have been 
tern art if we had 
to Greece and Italy, 
China and Japan. 

rom the beginning, gave | 
rawing and painting the | 
_ They divided the sub-. 
ing into four principal | 
, man and objects,, 
plafits and insects. 
lange. The work of Ku 
is of the kind of paint- 
r¢ done towards the 
fth century, and I read, 
© indicate a long ante- 
cultivation and de- 
my eyes to re-. 
e proclaiming the 

| of Chinese paint-. 

led by hearing the con- 
iow, step lively, those. 
off here.” I stepped 


ix standing in the same 
had left him last year, 
g with “Bare Spring.” 
. I noticed two. new 
ices. In one of them, a 
1 the bird-bath, he had. 
© water run uphill. In 
jad not improved “Bare. 
| turned the white 
converted the tower 
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ee?” he remarked. The 
seelb 9w were gone; 
the lights of the 
& generally tidied 
_ “Why not call it 
p7” asked. He did | 


as 
bs 
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| mirable. 


| W. 
|The paintings, which are mostly in 


my picture just in the way I choose.” 

“But you don’t mind if I continue 
the argument?” 

“Not in the least. To hear any- 
body talking while I'm painting rather 
helps me. I listen to the drone, no 
to the words.” : 

I proceeded to interest myself by 
talking—“Since you will have nothing 
to do with the eastern method of 
painting which, I may remark, at- 
tracts me immensely, we'll discuss the 
western method to which you are 
chained. It seems to me, Felix, that 
you and your fellows are falling be- 
tween two stools. You spurn the 
eastern convention—lyricism, spon- 
tanejty, setting down in a decorative 
pattern the quick suggestion of some- 
thing quickly but deeply seen; you 
spurn that and yet you moderns fancy 
yourselves superior to the fictional 
realism upon which western painting is 
built—I mean the Anecdote, classical, 
historical, domestic or genre. But it’s 
in your blood, nevertheless. You are 
painting a ‘Bare Spring’ with the la- 
borious intensity that you would give 
to a ‘Milton Dictating “Paradise Lost” 
to his Daughters’ or ‘The French 
Troops entering Frankfort with Colors 
Flying,’ It can’t be done, my friend, 
spring won't stand it.’ 

“Come off,” said Felix, “you're talk- 
ing through your hat.” 

“No, through my head. Painting in 
Victorian England became popular 
and esteemed entirely through the 
Anecdote from the Classical, through 
the Historical to the Domestic. The 
Landscape men, here and there, edged 
brightly into popular favor, but it was 
the Anecdotists— Leighton, Millais, 
Poynter, Orchardson, Richmond, 
Burne Jones, Briton Riviere, who 
made fortunes by their pictures, and 
by engravings of them, and who made 
the art of painting a lucrative pro- 
fession. Although you moderns have 
cast the Anecdote aside, you are still 
Anecdotists at heart, but your subjects 
are Nature, not Events. I should like 
to hang half a dozen big landscapes, 
worked upon, worried over, such as 
your ‘Bare Spring,’ side by side with 
half a dozen of Briton Riviere’s mag- 
nificent Anecdotes, say his ‘Per- 
sepolis,’ ‘Daniel,’ ‘Sympathy,’ ‘The 
Night Watch,’ ‘Miracle of the Swine, 
and ‘Beyond Man’s Footsteps.’ Briton 
Riviere was a good craftsman. As art 
productions I don’t suppose that his 
pictures are better or worsethan your 
‘Bare’ Spring,’ or than the land- 
scapes that have won prizes and 
medals this year. But-I know this— 
the Briton Riviere things are much 
more interesting to look at.” 

“At least,” Fellx growled, “we are 
attempting Art, not Illustration.” 

“Nonsense. You are just painting 


exhibition pictures, as Briton Riviere 
did. 


‘Bare Spring’ is not your 


It’s your career, as it was his: | 
/you have to fight your competitors as 
he did; and you know perfectly well | 
that this 
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“The Sarah Jane,” from the aquatint by John Taylor Arms 


ecstatic statement of~ the wonder of ' tains some fine Brangwynesque effects, | 


the promise of spring: it is not your 


cry of joy in the loveliness of the 


world, bare or clothed; it is your ex- 
hibition picture by which you hope to 
ascend another rung up the ladder.” 
Felix laughed. His temper is ad- 
Suddenly he grew serious. 
and I watched him change a bit of 


readjust the fastenings of 


“You are not very encouraging,” he 


said, “yet I don’t know, perhaps you 


are. What that I 
should do?” 

“Either adopt the Eastern Conven- 
tion or fling yourself shamelessly into 
the Western Anecdote.” 

“I'd rather be a motor mechanic,” 
said Felix. 

Said I (but not aloud), “My dear 
fellow, that’s just what you ought to 
be, what you were meant to be, with 
painting as a delightful relaxation.” 


—Q. R. 


ART IN NEW ZEALAND 
- SINCE THE WAR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


AUCKLAND, New Zealand—What 
may perhaps be regarded as the first 
fruits of the war in its effect on art 


do you propose 


) 
) 


' 


lisfactory state. 


with its column of soldiers and trans- 
port against the ruins. The collection 
is to be shown in other centers in 
New Zealand. 

Art in New Zealand is not in a sat- 
It does not flourish 


‘so well as in the sister dominion, Aus- 


cloud into a hawk. Then he took his. 
palette knife and a piece of wire and 
began to 
his easel to the scaffold. 


There have been 


’ 
; 


i'makes good art difficult. 


| tances, 


| 


; 
’ 


‘inspiring to an artist. 
marvelously beautiful, 
tremely difficult to paint. 


in New Zealand have been showing . 
at the gallery of the Auckland Society | 


of Arts in the exhibition of paintings 
by three soldier artists, F. McCracken. 
Robert Johnson, and J. 


water color, depict scenes in the bat- 
tlefields of France and Belgium, and 
English landscape, and the quality of 
the work has been much praised. 


There is something very encouraging the market for his wares is so much 
in the success of these artists, for it | better and the artistic life so much 
shows what promising young talent | more vigorous. 


of the country can do when its out-. ss 
4 YY 


look is broadened by experience an 
improved by study abroad. 


McCracken, whose work finds 


particularly success 


land 
land City Council has bought for the 


public art gallery a fine large 


inued. “A Chinese: in Cornwall, and a small water color 


i indicated ‘Bare— 
dark bough hanging 
h a redbreast biink- 


fe 


4 blossom at the end, 


stretching | 


mn 28 , 
. You take a coun- 


of an English landscape. 


painted mostly scenes of war, some 
of which are sure to find a home in 
New Zealand galleries, not only for 
their artistic merit but for their hbis- 


ale Spring’ and torical value. The City Counci) has 


for the title, 
what 
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ible Felix went on) 


bought a canvas by each man. That 
by Johnson is a large and striking 
picture of the ruined Cloth Hal] at 
Ypres. Uneven in execution, it con- 


Weeks. 
Consequently much of the best work 


i 


‘Sydney Thompson, who exhibited in 


| 
! 


most favor, has contributed beautiful | 
little studies of English landscape. He | 


gees with the poet’s eye, and has been for 
ful in getting the | art societies with annual exhibitions, 


le— | 
Seere pole ‘freshness of the home countryside. His|and public permanent collections of | 
treatment of trees is admirable, and | pictures. 
he is very happy in seeing houses or pictures from all over New Zealand | 
scapes through trees. The Auck- and a good deal of excellent work 


water |lery worthy of a larger city. 
color of his of the harbor of St. Ives,| this largely to the benefactions and 
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W. R. Johnson and J. Weeks have Colony, and to the generosity of James!{, merely used to emphasize form in 
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IN ART they must invent an original—-an ab- 
aS , Stract—mode of expression. Thev have 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor left Cézanne and Gauguin far behind. 
Because some great men have been ¢,. sprees two painters, acknowledged 
misunderstood, the wise critic has ‘eaders of their school. had not learned 
come to believe that to be misunder- to disdain form and color. line and 
stood is a sign of greatness. Courbet composition. but were restricted, in 
was ridiculed in his day,’ the Pre-|their interpretation of nature only 
Raphaelites in theirs) The Impres-|by their want of training or technical 
sionists were denounced as impostors. limitations. Thouch Matisse, Picasso, 
Whistler was laughed at as a fool in and the others are preoccupfed with 
cap and bells. Critics and public. their emotion about things. though this 
after blundering so hopelessly, be- 


emotion might be expected to vary as 
gan to grow nervous and, when again do the things that excite it. they have 
a new school which they did not un- already reduced their mode of expres- 
derstand arose, they fell down and)sion to a formula as fixed as the most 
worshiped that they might at last be academic conventions against which 
on the right side. they revolt. The same lines will ex- 
The popular praise denied to Cour-| press for them either an “abstraction” 
bet and Pre-Raphaelites, to Impres- or a portrait, and they are in as much’ 
sionists and Whistler, has been lav- danger as the manufacturer of shoes 
‘ished on the Post-Impressionists ever 


or hats of becoming standardized, and 
since the start. Dealers and collec- standardization sometimes brings with 
tors flocked to Paris and groveled be- 


it sterilization. 
fore Matisse and Picasso, Cubists Look at their work and then at 
Futurists. Vorticists became the rage, Courbet’s or Manet’s or Whistler's and 
in London. They invaded and coOn-/in which is there greater variety, more 
'quered New York. Tkroughout the personal character? In which is there 
country they were bought up by art greater beauty? Which the most ex- 
‘patrons striving to be in the move- 


pressive? Which is most decorative? 
ment. And now they are being shown: What qualities does thie abstract 
with “Representative Modern Mas- 


‘record of abstract feelings give us 
ters” at the Pennsylvania Academy,!that would be worth the loss of the 
'and introduced—in the catalogue—by noble achievements of the artists who 
|Leopold Stokowski to Philadelphians Studied nature and accepted tradition? 
'who adore him and who, at his bid-| These are the questions so representa- 
‘ding, are dutifully refraining from tive on exhibition of “Modern Mas- 
‘ridicule and trying to understand the ters must set us to asking. And ina 
'“deep and lasting significance” of the, searching for the answer at the 
‘new development. Pennsylvania Academy many, who 
But Stokowski is late in discover- — never thought of the matter 
line this new development—for Amer-| Defore, will be less sure of the depth 
‘ica. His is an out-of-date cry in the! iis Yeeros of the direction the 
| wilderness where business in Post-| than Nite OAs nave given to art 
'Impressionists has long been brisk. amiable musician writing an 
| | introduction, about an art that is 
|At the Academy they have no revela-_ his, to please hi a not 
ition to make, significant or —- ‘are S local public, 
‘that they have not made already or| . : 
| that han el been made for them with} vONDON'S ARTISTS? QUARTER 
,an ingenuity of advertising the pub- | LONDON, England—“Is Chelsea to 
‘licity man might envy. There is a|/0S€ its pride of place as the Artists’ 
special interest, however, in seeing | Quarter of London?” ‘This question 
them in an exhibition where they hang |!5 asked by Miss A. M. Berry, honor- 
with the other Independents of the last |8FY Organizing secretary of the Arts 
hundred years, and where it is there-| League of Service, in a letter to The 
'fore easier to judge whether the di-|Daily News of London, in which she 
rection their development has taken| Mentions that property has been 
is altogether what Mr. Stokowski pro- | bought, in the middle of this charm- 
claims it. ing neighborhood, on which {ft has 
In point of time the collector begins| been proposed to erect two great con- 
with Daumier-and Courbet. It in-|valescent homes. “Insgead of- de- 
cludes. the Impressionists. It has) stroying studios we should be building 
space for Whistler and for Rodin.|them,” Miss Berry says, “and rather 
It devotes a room to Mary Cassatt, a/than make the heart of Chelsea a 
— ft ag a es Ss re hospital area we should like to see it 
Own to today wi a’ Matisse and; develop into : , r 
Picasso and a few of their fervent . pHeaireeite 9. metre. 2% 
followers. There are gaps. Also ————- 
there is an inequality in the number} 
of works by which the different artists 
are represented, due, no doubt to the 
restricted resources ‘and generosity 
of the collectors and dealers who have 
been borrowed from. But, consider- 
ing the circumstances, the selection 
has been judicious, and the result is an 
excellent opportunity for a study not 
sO much of modefn masters as of 
modern independence in art. 
Whatever is meant by this inde- | 
pendence, it does not mean—except 
with the latest Independents—inde- 
pendence either from natdre or of the 


he 


noe 
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Courtesy of Goodspeed’s Bookshop, Boston 


iterous handling and the catching of 
local) atmosphere which are this 


THE AQUATINTS OF | 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS painter’s especial qualities. 
Tay | Farther up the street at the Grafton 
Galleries was the first exhibition of | 


£en-| French Art from the Galeries des 
van HKeaux-Arts, Paris. One room is de- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The 
tleman who wrote that the 


Ecyks, as pioneers of oil painting, 
had more, to answer -for before the 
bar of Art than the inventors of the 
photographic plate, is not, by any 
means, to be disregarded. The easily 
begun and beguiling craft of painting 
in oil has not only opened wide the 


tralia, where there is a good deal more 
vigor and originality in painting, : 
several very tal- 
ented painters in New Zealand, but 
with one or two possible exceptions, 
it cannot match the considerable band 
of men whom Australia has thrown to 
the top. 

A pioneering country has little time 


Zates to an army of amate ow e | . af 3 
4 urs "whos 'in this picture, full of joy to some and 


the 


' keen 


voted to old masters and has few 
works which want much notice; but 
large collection of Steinlen’s 
paintings and drawings are full of 
sensibility. He gets right into 
the life of the people who form his 
subjects, such as “The Return (1918).” 
He seems to share their thoughts and 


past. Courbet was no more independ- 
ent than Giotto, Cimabue, Rembrandt, 
Frans Hals, Watteau, Velasquez, nor 
was Manet, nor, indeed, was any one 
of the men usually grouped together 
as Impressionists. 


They were all | 


alike in their passionate pursuit of | 


the truth—‘le Vrai’’—the real in na- 


NEW YORK CITY 


Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
[7th and 18th Centuries 


to give to art; it is too much occupied 
with breaking in land and making 
money. 
new country, but offset against 


Australia, it is true, is also a | 
this | 


indefinite e — , oe oo 
indefinite efforts are only too SallS-| sadness to others, it is apparent how 


factory to themselves and their pub- | splendidly his style expresses what he} masters. Many of the men who went 
lic, but it has so adumbrated the | has to say. 'Out at night with Lecocq de Boisbau-| 
judgment of the whole Western hem-| He is known in London better by his | drau to cultivate their powers of ob- 


‘of the methods, the technique of the 


and Dutch Masters of. the 
17th Century. 


ture; all alike in their tireless study | 
} 


¢iful countries in the world, but in many 


|tached to the University College. 


is the size of its cities, where the 
artistic life has a better chance to 
develop than in New Zealand. 


New Zealand is one of the most beau-|P!@ment and usually passes by 


minor arts and authoritative and 
robustous lithograph, the sympathetic 
The magni- and synthetic water color, the deft 
ficent panoramas and the great dis-iand trenchant etching and aquatint, 
the sharp outlines and the/ al! of which exploit the artist and be- 
immensity of the colorings of nature,'tray the duffer and carry their mes- 
are often overwhelming rather than 

The busb is 
but it is ex- 
The trees 
are evergreen, and the moss effect is 
dark and heavy, seldom relieved by 
lighter tones in flower or foliage. 

It is commonplace among New Zea- 
land artists that 
landscape lacks the atmosphere that 
is so abundant in England, that land 
of mists, short distances, marvelous 
springs, and wonderful autumn tints. 


respects its beauty is of a kind that 


oll can never rival. 


at Goodspeed’s Bookshop that 


of the artists is done abroad. And '§ 
it is natural that when a man makes | 
bis mark abroad-as for example. skyscraper, a 


or 
for the reminder of. 


But 


mountain 


rigidity. 
Paris—-he should prefer to stay where. 


grateful. 


New Zealand art suffers, too, greatly | ’ 
the isolation of the country. It is. SOME. OF LONDON S 
difficult to get away from the re-| 
motest of the Dominions to study, and 
not many English and foreign artists | 
find their way out here. 

But there are forces working steadily ' 


improvement. The cities have! 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 


LONDON, 


Morley has been showing water color 
drawings of English and Welsh coun- 
In choosing mostly the flat 
country of Norfolk and the motntain- 
ous parts of North Wales he has a 
contrast in subject. His style is a 
very “wet” one and he sees every 
thing in gray, storm-threatening 
‘tones. His line is loost and free and 


These exhibitions attract | 
tryside. 


Auckland hasan art gal- 
It owes 


is shown. 


art interest of Sir George Grey, Gov- 
ernor and afterward Premier of the 


Mackelvie, who founded that portion |, purely sketchy manner. None of 

of the collection which bears his! the drawings are carried further than 
me, ‘the point where the artist has said 
In Christ Church there is another | )] he has to say, and many of them 

good collection open to the public,’ suggest the swift notes of a Gains- 

under the auspices of the Society of | borough. 

Arts. Christ Church has the best art! “Harlech Castle eeen from the Low 

school in New Zealand, which is at-! Roud” ie an example which embodies 


sages with a concentrated potency the. 


; 


‘painter of. street life-and the small 


i 
| 


one | 
regrets this gusto for the rich oils | Pronounced is his formula, so individ- | 
‘so prevalent in the Western world. | U4! his point Ce ce pong Nh |is one thing, independence of its fine | 

bu either like him or | tradition quite another. Fashion stifles | 


the New Zealand wip Arms, to be sure, is an amateur | !s impossible. 
in the aquatint, but he brings to hig} YOu don't. 
work the excellent artistic foundation | Perhaps those which show his methods 
possessed, by a professional architect, | © best advantage, and in these he dis- | dependents who does not reveal per- 
Because of this fact, too, one must | Plays sweetness of color, deep knowl- "sonality in his work. 
admit that there is in his sailing craft! edge of form, and a big sepse of | not one whose earnestness. whose sin- | 
We shall obviously see) cerity in rendering the character of 
waters, against high backgrounds of/4nd hear much more of this painter’s |the sitter posing for him or of the 
|landscape spread out before him, does | 


on still Chinese, Italian, or New York ‘decoration. 


certain I work. 


what this little seen medium holds out | thought, so does Henry de Groux ap- 


to its practitioner one should be duly peal to the emotion. Thereisa weird- 
| ness 


‘stand at first, but that 
‘method in his madness” is apparent. 
But it is obvious one has to experience | 


MAYTIME SHOWS, 


|dreamlike realities, 


England—At the Great- | pastel, and it is astonishing with what 


orex Galleries in Grafton Street, Harry | 


| perhaps more than any other the dex- 


space 
Cae he , 
it is when one comes upon such; He is a romanticist, a forcef 


isphere that it bows down the head Cat studies, of which there are some | servation face to face with nature, | 
before the canvas richly loaded with, /2e examples here, and some remark- | spent | 


their days in the Louvre 
istrengthening their technical powers 
face to face with its masterpieces— 
they had no desire to go back to the 
primitive or to the child when, 
through the ages, painters and sculp- 
tors and draftsmen had carried art 
to 60 high a degree of development. 
Their hope, in all humility, was to 
Carry it still 
Fornerod. | to start anew. 
ul painter,; What they objected to, what they 


able studies of fish; but he is a great 


occupations of the bulk of humanity 
during most of its days. As Anatole 
France has said of him, ‘“‘He has felt 
its terrible simplicity and grandeur, 
and this is why the work of Steinlen 
becomes an epic.” 

Another painter with a large wall 
here is Rodolphe 


y might had they forgotten truth 
(for the fashions of their contempo- 
raries. Independence of fashion in art 


hie joy in the work itself. But so 


His still-life paintings are! personality, art gives it free scope, 


and there is not one of all these In- 


And there is 


Just as Fornerod appeals to the | not make itself felt as_ strongly 
though in style, in manner of seeing 
_ the sitter or the landscape, thev ma. 
| be as different, one from the otier, 
as Courbet is from Whistler, Mgnet 


from Degas, Monet from Renoir. 


difficult to under- 
“there is 


in his work 


a great deal, which does not come to 
most of us, to appreciate these trans- 
criptions of emotions felt as strange, 


Sie thedicien sq | nother thing. 


|dently does mean 
nature, independence of the past: it 
does mean the desire to look at nature 
| with the untrained eyes of the prim- 
\itive or the child. They would throw 


amazing verve he handles chalk, 
which we too often have associated 
with anemic smoothness. 

The large collection of oil and water 
color paintings by the Society of Aus- 
tralian Artists at the Burlington Gal- 


lery, Green Street, is disappointing in| : 
a way. Most of the artists are of | teau, no Velasquez to prepare the way 
European training, and a good many | f°" them. They prize their personality 
known to London exhibitions. ‘Phey | ‘90 deeply to expose it to the influence 


the name of their society entitles us Defore—forgetting that never hitherto 
to expect. They all seem to be so. 
busy being English. G. W. Lambert | Viduality who did not develop it by a 
has the best thing in the show—‘a | Profound study of the art of the past 
Sergeant of the Light Horse”—painted | 22d an assimilation of it to his own 
with the precision and knowledge we | needs. | 

have learned to associate with his They have not sufficient interest in 
name. J. Lonstaff, G. F. Coates, A. H. | their sitter to care whether or no he 
Fullwood, Blamire Young and other | stands firmly upon his legs within the 
London Australians have good ex- | frame. 
amples of their werk here. 


'off the shackles of tradition as if there: 
‘had been no Giotto and Cimabue, no. 
'Rembrandt, no Frans Hals, no Wat-_ 


a | has there been a master of any indi- 


t 
| 


i | 
' 
it 


higher—to develop, not | | 


| 
examples of apt registration as those | full of robust energy, and succeeds | feared, was to become standardized as | 
of John Taylor Arms now on view(|!® sweeping you off your feet with) the | 
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Independence with the Post-Impres- | 
Sionists, as they are seen at the Penn-| 
'sylvania Academy, is, however, quite | 
In their cases it evi- 
independence of | 
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Color and line and pattern in 
|the landscape do not appeal to them | 
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THE HOME FORUM ~~” 


3 meantime Tadpole and Taper, who} 
The Fens ‘had never quitted for an instant the 
They have a beauty of their own, 


' mysterious headquarters of the late 
these great fens, even now, when they | Opposition, wére full of hopes and_ 
are dyked and drained, tiWed and fears, 


and asked many questions, . 
fenced—a beauty as of the sea, of; 


unillumined human mind, so when it 
is found by that mind that a mental 
condition. faith, will produce effects in 
sense testimony tending to better its 
conditions. it has either taken one step 
toward its own illumination or a step 
toward a further belief in its own 
powers. These two steps mark the 
first and fundamental! divergence be- 
tween the student of Christian Science 
and the mental scientist. This gulf 
can do nothing but widen, for spiritual 
understanding is not gained by the 
human mind but comes only through 
the illumination of spiritual sense 
which causes the beliefs of the human 
mind to be destroyed, and ultimately 
the non-existence of the human mind 
itself, to become manifest. 

As this illumination of spiritual 
sense proceeds the individuai con- 
cerned naturally demonstrates more 
and more intelligence, for as we 
read on page 469 of Science and 
Health, “Intelligence is omniscience, 
omnipresence, and omnipotence. It is 
the primal and eternal quality of infi- 
nite Mind, of the triune Principle,— 
Life, Truth, and Love,—named God.” 
On the other side of the gulf the re- 
versing envy of the human mind may 
watch this unfolding intelligence and 
criticize what it declares to be intel- 
lectualism, but this is because it is 
ignorant of divine Mind. 


The “People” 


The people en masse constitute 
what we call the mob. Mobs have 
rarely been right—never except when 
capably led. ... It was the mob in 


The Human Mind 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
HE following question sometimes 
perplexes the student of Chris- 


to its highest point, and both united 
in the same persons; although usually 
decision is the fruit of ignorance, hesi- | Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising 
tation or reflection. But the palm of, sweet 

courage will surely be adjudged: most With charms of’earliest birds; pleas- 


‘justly ‘to those who best know the_ ant the sun 
difference between hardship and pleas- | When first on this delightful land he 


7 ; ; 
n of Pericles Morning 


aw 
the Greeks 
B.C. 431 | 
n does not copy the 
ng states; we are 
to others than imita- 
Iis administration 
any instead of the few; 
it is called a ‘democracy. 
to the laws, they afford 
» to all in their private 
if to social standing, ad- 
y c life falls to repu- 
pacity, class considera- 
¢ allowed to interfere 
vil again does poverty 
, if a man is able to serve 
ig not hindered by the 
is condition. The free- 
fe enjoy in our govern- 
also to our ordinary life. 
exercicing a jealous 
each other, we do 
du to be angry with 
‘for doing what he likes, 
idulge in those injurious ar. sole BRE Se Guage ocagton eee, ol peat ae Ry RRs Bete er 
inflict no positive pen- 0 ae I aii at eerste ets hk! At ESS AO aR I Maa: PP aR eer ro Hy De 
this case in our private Aes Gh erate ee 
s not make us lawless as 
‘inst this fear is our chief 
aching us to obey the 
nd the laws. . | 
ally on the statute book, 
code which, although 
anot be broken with- 
disgrace. 
} provide plenty of means 
d to refresh itself from 
e celebrate games and 
‘the year round, and the 
ur private establishments 
-souree of pleasure and 
sh the spleen; while the 
our city draws the prod- 
rid into our harbor, so 
jenian the fruits of other 
as familiar a luxury as 


hich they chiefly answered er | tee Science: If mortal existence is 


boundless expanse and freedom. Much | 5élves. . unreal and of the nature of a dream, 
ure and yet are never tempted to} spreads 'more had they that beauty eight hun- | oat Phat ape a yea — ‘unknown to the divine Mind. how does 
shrink from danger. In generosity we | His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit,, dred years ago. ... The low rolling ; ¥" ee ae q-|God, divine Mind, become a present 
are equally singular, acquiring our} and flower, |uplands were clothed in primeval for-' He has plenty of pluck,” sa ad- ca a ae, dali: inh aaman en 
friends by conferring, not by receiving | Glistening with dew; fragrant the fer- est; oak and ash, beech and elm, with | pole. toprinatien mage oinigage > The 
favors. Yet, of course, the doer of the. tile earth |here and there perhaps a group of| “I almost wish now that Rigby had sense, engulfed in the dream: 4 
favor is the firmer friend of the two,!After soft showers: ancient pines. ... 'breakfasted with him this morning,” | perplexity arises because - me a 
in order by continued kindness to keep! = coming on Between the forests were open| said Taper. ual has Sot -overcume to yrre naa 
the recipient in his debt; while the! Of grateful evening mild; wolds, dotted with white sheep and | “If the King be firm, and the coun- tion of the human mind to ri on 

debtor feels less keenly from the very night golden gorse; rolling plains of rich'try sound,” said Tadpole, “and Lord of its own beliefs. The human mind is 
consciousness that the return he| With this her solemn bird, and this|though ragged turf, whether cleared Monmouth keep his boroughs, I should | nothing but a sense of finite concepts | 
makes will be a payment, not a free’ fair moon, by the hand of man or by the wild| not wonder to see Rigby made a privy/ or beliefs, and it does not exist apart 
gift. And it is only the Athenians,| And these the gems of heaven, her| fires which often swept over the hills. | councilor.” ‘from these concepts. For the human 
who, fearless of consequences, confer starry train. —Milton. And between the wood and the wold “There mind to lay down its finite concepts, | 


a 


and sweet the 


then silent 


is no precedent for an 
therefore. is for that mind to deny 
itself. The power to deny itself is the 
‘redeeming feature and the method and 
mode of redemption. Mortals however~ 
‘are afraid of this denial. They have 
been educated to believe in the power 
of the human mind, therefore this de- 
nial seems to them to be the severing 
of all their hopes. Hopes based on 
false belief, however, are better de- 
'stroyed, for the substance of things 
hoped for must be the absolute truth. | 
Jesus made this abundantly clear) 
when he said, “If any man will come | 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
‘take up his cross, and follow me.” 
Whenever it is perceived that the so- 
called human mind is an error, a mis-_ 
taken sense of Truth, then at once it. 
becomes obvious that it must be self-| 
denied and so destroyed. Truth in-. 


variably causes error to be self-de-| , 
stroyed in this way. Whenever it is Paris that made the Reign of Terror. 


known that two times two is four the Mobs have seldom been tempted, even 
error that it is five is exposed, denied | had a chance to go wrong, that they 


and so self-destroyed. have wt gone wrong. 
_ The perplexity arises then from the bom pars = s fetish. It was the 
‘human mind, because the individual | P°P ©, misite, who precipitated the 


- 1 ede! ae Pun” s i ce : : So i Oo Ss s 
sf PO RS EAE, | who has turned to Christian Science is carpet patbaged paige cpa: 
wep ba ohn Dis eee’s still holding to his finite conceptions ow q 


|war of sections... 
instead of laying them down. The re-— Hig ig merely to note the mortal 
sult of this is that he talks in the 1 


| tages esp ~~ fallibility of man, most fallible when 
| language of Christian Science, uses its herded in groups and prone to do in 
th z _ terms. gets his concepts certainly | the aggregate what he would hesitate 
Veh) aS Seg Ye eta . : ipepiees Loess Sepp: s more mental, but holds to as finite a_ to do when left to himself and his indi- 
2 ; eet ss = Mare) Shas wie tey Ache Bh: | ees Bo oe + ae Biers FE peel sense as he did before. The thought | vidual accountability. 
“. Saied : On pO MNS IT BREN eens Ee Tc ae of God as “a big man” is changed to Under a wise dispensation of power, 
the thought of God as a big mind but despotism, we are told embodies the 
the understanding of God as infinite | best of all government. The trouble 
‘Mind, infinite Spirit, is nearly as far is that despotism is seldom, if ever, 
‘removed as before. When the human’ Wise. It is its nature to be inconsid- 
mind becomes willing to deny itself erate, being essentially selfish, grasp- 
and allow consciousness to waken to !0&. and tyrannous. As a rule, there- 


the government of divine Mind, then fre, revolution—usually of force—has 
'been required to change or reform it. 


i 

“spiritual ‘Underetanang strane the | pertectibility was not designed for 
pew of mule a the chapter = mortal man... .—Henry Watterson in 
Apocalypse in Science and Health, we | ., ‘Marse Henry,’ an Autobiography.” 
‘read (page 573). “This testimony of | , : 
| Holy Writ sustains the fact in Science, | 
‘that the heavens and earth to one, 
| human consciousness, that conscious- 
ness which God bestows, are spiritual, 
while to another, the unillumined 
human mind, the vision is material. 
This shows unmistakably that what 
the human mind terms matter and 
spirit indicates states and stages of 
consciousness.” All being, therefore, | 
is a state of consciousness and waken- | 
ing from the material dream is the} 


— Sin, 
exchanging of a belief in the human | 


AND 
mind for the understanding which God 
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An illustration which may prove. 
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Victory 


Drive down false fear; 
Strive; hold strong courage high; 
See still draw near 
Slow-pacing Victory. 

—From John Brainerd Capper. 
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undersecretary being a privy coun- 
cilor,” said Taper. 

“But we live in 
times,” said Tadpole. 

“Gentlemen,” said the groom of the 
chambers, in a loud voice, entering 
the room, “I am desired to state that 
the Duke of Wellington is with the 
8” a 

“I always thought the King would 


| stood many a Danish “town,” with its 
.Clusters of low straggling buildings 
round the holder’s house, of stone or 
mud below, and of wood above; its, 
| high dykes round tiny fields; its flocks 


their benefits not from calculations of 
expediency, but in the confidence of 
liberality. 

In short, I say that as a city we are 
the school of Hellas; while I doubt rome 
if the world can produce a man, who, 7 gesmaepesti cid os Asay | of sheep ranging on the wold; its 
where he has only himself to depend |, itch aii q ‘herds of swine in the forests; and 
upon, is equal to so many emergencies, | "©" were pitched, lost itself aroun possession 

a bend under a great rounding hill in | ¢¢j) 


| below—a more precious 
and graced by so happy a versatility 
a pleasant vista of brush and reed’! which fed with the cattle and the geese 


Montana River 
Bottoms 


revolutionary 


simile-of the sleeping dream and the. 
course of events as they happen’ 
therein. Suppose two children are’ 


l—its herds of mares and colts, 
as the Athenian.—“Thucydides’ Pelo- 
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ponnesian War,” translated by Richard 
Crawley. 


Sectionalism 


Sectionalism is naive and even sin- 
ister when its votaries merely distrust 
those who do not live where they do; 
when they measure everything by 
local and, therefofe, narrow standards, 
and when they refuse to see beyond 
local barriers, or to realize the com- 
monness and kinship of all life. The 
merely sectional idea reaches a climax 
of folly and hurtfulness when it exalts 
complaisancy and self-satisfaction 
above open-mindedness and constant | 
analysis. Thoughtfully considered, 
force, and fruitfulness, and beayty in- 
here in the sectional idea, and it is 
very superficial not to perceive these 
qualities and very stupid not to reckon 
with them. The story of our country 
is the story of great sections devel- 
oping individual characteristics under 
the pressure of social and economic 
conditions, and then, by the strength 
‘of sheer local pride and distinctive- 
| ness, reacting upon other sections, and 
thus shaping into unity that complex 
‘result which we call national char- 


acter. : 
| [Let us put aside, then, aJl thought of 
sinister sectionalism in thinking of the 
work here undertaken, and center our 
‘thought upon sectionalism considered 
eimply as love of home, and interest 
and affection for one’s neighbors. The 
great literatures of the world have 
been the work of those who loved 
their home lands, and who saw 80 
deeply and so accurately into the 
meaning of life just about them, that 
they uttered their experiences in forms 
of such simple beauty and truth as to 
touch the universal heart, and 60 
attained cosmopolitanism. ... One 
cannot imagine Homer and the great 
Greeks traveling abroad for inspira- 
tion. It is not strange to our quieter 
thought that England was the crystal 
drop in which Shakespeare mirrored 
the world’s experience; nor do the 
quiet lakes seem too narrow a theater 
to body forth to Wordsworth’s mind 
his interpretative vision of nature. . . 

Indeed, an essential condition of all 
‘true literature ig that it shall have 
birth out of individual experience and 
in an intensely local atmosphere; but 
there is also the other essential condl- 
tion that it shall be so charged with 
sympathy and broadened by under- 
| standing as to have universal applica- 
tion.--Edwin A. Alderman in the in- 
troduction to “Library of Southern 


; 


‘ Literature.” 


beds. Its sapphire-like blue made a 


' perfect contrast to the rich gold of 
the hay meadows which, on the further | wolds, the green flat stretched away, 
| bank, swept level for a league or more ] illimitable, to an horizon where, from 
‘south to the tawnier rise of a fir-| the roundness of the earth, the dis- 


topped butte, whose long-drawn swell 
was already etched with the running 
curves of shadow speaking of after- 
noon well past its middle. 
east with the river, from the height 
of the bench above the camp, eastward 


{the golden plain of hay prairie was 
distantly broken by a field of blue- | 
Above this rose, 


green sagevrush. 
across almost the entire horizon, a 
belt of firs whose darkness made more 
distantly blue than ever beyond them 
the horizon hills. In them wae a great 
almost square-sided gap, the Madison 
Cafion, through which flowed out of 
Yellowstone Park the river on which 
we were camped. Through its far 
depths there sometimes glowed a far- 
off mass of cloud, small by distance, 
fiery in the light that pours through 
the gap at evening, with a precious- 
ness of color that stirred a painter’s 
heart with a fresh thankfulness for 
the gift of sight. 

Turning about to walk back to camp, 
one looked across the river bottom 
in which it lay. Upon a sight-rejoicing 
field of greenness, gilded with sun- 
light hastening to the final splendor 
of sundown, the belt of cottonwoods 
that hid the camp glowed in the low 
slant of light in a deep gold, of a rud- 
dier hue because of the dark and violet 
bulk of the hill behind them. Round- 
ing irregularly above in tremendous 
abruptness rose the thousand-foot 
shoulder of a mountain top, in whose 
vast hollow directly ahead gathered 
already the violet-gray dusk of eve- 
ning. 

Over the light-crowned crest of the 
nearer hill,‘in blue luminousness were 
three or four peaks of the main chain 
of the Montana Rockies. Overhead, 
across the purpling clouds, through 
whose interspaces a blue-green sky of 
utter light coldly burned, there shot 
in spreading radiation the broad rays 
of a sunburst—-the spokes of Phcebus’ 
chariot wheels. 


Oto Sail in a Ship 


O to sail in a ship, 

To leave this steady, 
land, 

To leave the tiresome sameness of the 
streets, the sidewalks and the 
houses, — 

To leave you. O you motionless land, 
and entering a ship, 

To sail and sail and sail! 

~Walt Whitman, 


unendurable 


Walking | 


in the rich grass-fen. 
For always, from the foot of the 


tant trees and islands were hulled 
‘down like ships at sea. The firm 
horse-fen lay, bright green, along the 
‘foot of the wold; beyond it, the 
browner peat, or deep fen; and, among 
that, dark velvet alder beds, long 
lines of reed-rond, emerald in spring, 
and golden under the autumn sun;... 
river-reaches; broad meres dotted 
with a million fowl, while the cattle 
waded along their edges after the rich 
sedge-grass, or wallowed in the mire 
through the hot summer’s day. Here 
and there, too, upon the far horizon, 
rose a tall line of ashen trees, mark- 
ing some island of firm rich soil. In 
some of them, as at Ramsey and Crow- 
land, the huge ashes had disappeared 
before the axes ...\s and a minster 
tower rose over the fen, amid or- 
chards, gardens, cornfields, pastures, 
with here and there a tree, left stand- 
ing for shade. “Painted with flowers 
in the spring,” with “pleasant shores 
embosomed in still lakes,” as the 
sag chronicler of Ramsey has it, 
those islands seemed ... terrestrial 
paradise. 

Overhead the arch of heaven spread 
more ample than elsewhere, as over 
the open sea; and that vastness gave, 
and still gives, such cloudlands, such 
sunrises, such sunsets, as can be seen 
nowhere else within these isles.— 
From ‘“Hereward the Wake,” by 
Charles Kingsley. 


Government Changes: 
Old Style 


At present the world and the con- 
fusion are limited to St. James’ street 
and Pall Mall; but soon the bound- 
aries and the tumult will be ex- 
tended to the intended metropolitan 
boroughs; tomorrow they will be 
spread over the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. It is perfectly evident, that 
before eight-and-forty hours have 
passed, the country will be in a etate 
oe . crisis. And how can it be 
otherwise? Is it not a truth that the 
subtle Chief Baron has been closeted 
one whole hour with the King; and 
that shortly after, with thoughtful 
brow and compressed lip, he was 
marked in his daring chariot entering 
the courtyard of Apsley House?... 
all the gentlemen who expected to 
have been made peers perceived that 
the country was going to be given 
over to a rapacious oligarchy. In the 


} 


be firm,” said Mr. Tadpole. 

“I wonder who will have the India 
Board,” said Taper. 

At this moment three or four gentle- 
men entered the room in a state of 
great bustle and excitement; they 
were immediately surrounded. 

“Is it true?” “Quite true; not the 
slightest doubt. Saw him myself. Not 
at all hissed; certainly not hooted. 
Perhaps a little hissed. One fellow 
really cheered him. Saw him myself. 
Say what they like, there is reaction.” 
“But Constitution Hill, they say?” 
“Well, there was a sort of inclination 
to a row on Constitution Hill; but 
the Duke quite firm.” ... 

Such may give a faint idea of the 
anxious inquiries and the satisfactory 
replies that were occasioned by the 
entrance of this group. 

\“Up guards, and at them!” § ex- 
claimed Tadpole, rubbing his hands 
in a fit of patriotic enthusiasm. 

Later in the afternoon, about five 
o’clock, the high change of political 
gossip, when the room was crowded, 
and every one had his rumor, Mr. 
Rigby looked in again to throw his 
eye over the evening papers, and 
catch in various chit-chat the tone of 
public or party feeling on the 
“crisis.” Then it was known that the 
Duke had returned from the King, 
having accepted the charge of form- 
ing an administration. An adminis- 
tration to do what? Portentous 
question! Were concessions to be 
made? And if so what? Was it al- 
together impossible and too late, 
“stare super vias antiquas?” Ques- 
tions altogether above your Tadpoles’ 
and your Tapers, whose ideas of the 
necessities of the age was that they 
themselves should be in office—From 
ne by the Earl of Beacons- 

eld, 


Where Lies the Land 


Where lies the land to which the ship 
would go? 
far ahead, 

know. 

And where the land she travels from? 
Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can 
say. 


Far, is all her seamen 


On sunny noons upon 
smooth face, 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here 
to pace; 


Or, o’er the st¢rn reclining, watch 
below 
The foaming wake far widening as 


we £0. | 


the deck’s | 


sleeping, both dreaming, and in their. 
respective dreams both believing and 
fearing some impending evil. Sud-| 
denly in the dreams of both children, | 
their respective fathers appear upon) 
the scene. Suppose the first child is. 


the Scriptures 


By 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


—From “Songs in) Absence,” by Arthur 
Hugh Clough, 


blessed with a good father. To him | 
the thought of his father is equivalent 
to the solution of all difficulties. 
Then in his dream, when his father 
appears, he runs to this father and his 
fear is overcome. Even an observer, 
though not participating in the dream, 
would see the sleeping form of the 
child cease from tossing and moaning 
and become quiet. Let us further sup- 
pose, however, that the second child 
has a cruel father, who constitutes 


possibly, the greatest object of fear in | 
Then in his| 


the child's, daily life. 


dream, when this father appears, his 
fears are simply reenforced; instead of | 


the advent of peace, disturbance is | 


increased. In neither case, of course, 
did the child’s father enter the child's 
dream, both fathers were completely 
unconscious of the whole affair. 
differing effects produced on the two 
children rests on each child’s own be- 
lief. Obviously, in the sleeping dream 


The | 


the whole drama is enacted in the. 


child’s own consciousness. 


Suppose | 


we consider the case of the first child 


further. 
life his father is, in his belief, all pow- 
erful. As he gets older, however, he 
finds that there are powers over which 
that father has no control. 


This is. 


At this early stage of his’ 


where the simile of the sleeping dream | 
breaks down, as all similes taken from | 
finite experience are bound to do. | 


Christian Science comes into the 
dream of human experience and 
teaches that God, the heavenly Father, 
has all power and is a help and pro- 
tection. This thought at once gives 
mortals something to turn to in the 
midst of their fears. It also shows that 
all evil is the outcome of fear, that 
faith in anything, if strong enough 


will overcome this fear and cause 
The process of time, how-' 
ever, will destroy that faith, as in the | 
case of the child’s faith in his father. | 
unless the faith is capable of being 


healing. 


developed into the scientific under- 
standing of Truth. When faith is 
based on absolute Truth faith is ex- 
changed for scientific understanding 
and this can heal sickness and sin by 


its recognition of, and reliance upon, 
God’s all-power. 


of the so-called human mind. 


Such recognition is 
possible only when consciousness has 
been purified from belief in-the power 


Material sense is the vision of the! 


THE original, standard, and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read, borrowed or purchased 
at Christian Science Reading 
Rooms throughout the world. 


It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 


Ooze sheep, vest 
edition, Bible paper 


Full leather, st@f 
(same paper and size as 
cloth edition) 


Morocco, pocket 
(Oxford India Bible paper) $.00 


Levant (heavy Oxford India 
Bible paper) 6.00 


Large Edition, leather 
— Oxford India Bib 


FRENCH TRANSLATION 
Allernate pages of English and 
French 
Cloth $3.50 
Morocco, pocket edition.... 5.50 
GERMAN TRANSLATION 
Altermate pages of English and 
German 


Where no Christian Science Read- 
ing Room is available the book will 
be sent at the above prices, express 
or postage prepaid, on either 
domestic or foreign shipments. 


Remittance by money order or 
by draft on New York or Boston 
should accompany all orders and 
be made payable to The Christian 
Science Publishing Society. 

The other works of Mrs. Eddy 
may also be read, borrowed or 
purchased at Christian Science 
Reading Rooms, or a complete list 
with descriptions and prices will be 
sent upon application. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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a Straw Platform Frames Issues 
ABLY it is because no considerations of inade- 
m ever seem to stiflé popular interest in the 
“a Straw ballot on a popular question that straw 
@ becoming increasingly numerous in American 
al campaigns. In spite of their inconclusive- 
in spite of the fact that it is in their nature to 
popular opinion with a bias that accords more 
actly with the limitation of their scope, there 
1¢ Value in them as in all straws, they do give 
eral indication of the prevailing wind. And 
it is a tribute to the popularity of straw ballots 
residential contests that we now see straw plat- 
hing into vogue. Perhaps they, too, are to have 
zed value in political campaigns. Jor if it is 
ile to smoke out popular preferences as to the 
icket, it ought to be worth while to get some idea 
he unorganized voters conceive to be the issues 
the campaign should be fought. Such a stimu- 
iscussion, in advance of those hectic convention 
Which the details of party platforms are usually 
makes for deliberate consideration, at all events. 
his reason there is something akin to definite 
fice in the framing of a straw platform, thus 
the New York Tribune has, out of 7291 
mitted in competition by newspaper readers 
Wer the country. Of course, as the newspaper 
A is stanchly Republican, the straw platform 1s 
h as offered for Republican consideration and 
ig primarily Republican modes of thought. 
| fairly serve to draw comment and criticism 
wut the party, ks well as from within it. 
r as this straw platform. represents popular 
“it indicates that the issue as to Capital and 
dominant issue of the moment. ‘That 1s 
ire planks were proposed for this issue than 
hers. Not all the talk of throwing the League 
§ into the campaign was enough to give the 
s to the foreign relations of the country pre- 
"Over the industrial question. Out of the 
$s proposed, 719 had to do with the relations 
‘and Labor, 690 dealt with foreign relations, 
| some form of Americanization, 541 were 
With the army and navy program, and 409 
elimination of profiteering or measures for 
wices. Aside from these five subjects, there 
sion as to those that could properly demand 
| the platform. In respect to certain sub- 
Gover, there was much variance of view 
he Of action that ought to be championed. lor 
With respect to Bolshevism, which has cer- 
‘a good deal of an issue before the American 
lin the last few months, only 340 contestants 
to propose planks, though perhaps it should 
that so far as the planks submitted on this 
concerned they showed a fairly definite trend 
ressive measures. A subject that exemplified 
f Opinion as to preferable course of action 
f constitutional reform, under which heading 
nks submitted were divided rather impartially 
ch proposals as changes in, or abolition of, the 
jiiege, refereirtdum on all amendments, com- 
ing, a lengthened term for the President, and 
4m membership for the House of Representa- 
Whole collection indicating more truly, per- 
Tange of individual hobbies, than a trend 
‘actual reform. Social legislation and taxa- 
other headings under which the number of 
mitted was in each case fairly large without 
mumber favoring any one reform or course 
; to indicate a general popular demand. On 
jects that have been prominently before 
ately, relatively few planks were offered, and 
me indicated a faint minority, as well as a 
, opinion. Majority opinions in this class 
lal rights for women, restriction of immi- 
ie Sort of aid for soldiers, government super- 
g business, a large merchant marine, freedom 
Mates insular possessions, a revision of the 
d, and no government ownership of railroads. 
testants evidently considered prohibition not 
Ssue. So many of them passed it over that it 
i the twentieth place in a list of twenty-seven 
inged in order of the attention they received 
submitting planks. And of those who dealt 
“proposed repeal of the prohibition amend- 
Constitution, 48 declared against such repeal, 
cated a referendum on the question. Consid- 
| of contestants, without any contrary sug- 
dd federal control of education on the lines 
y the American Education Association, 
6 aid the farmer, elimination of wasteful 
| expenditures, and the establishment of the 
et system. On the Mexican question it is 
1 Specifying that 33 planks were for Amer- 
ion, 23 against intervention and for friendly 
fo protection of United States citizens at 
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ne weakest proposal in the whole platform 
k purporting to deal with the cost of living, 
“4 thorough investigation of the causes of 
_ While investigation may be necessary, the 
an investigation de novo on a matter that 
ubject of frequent and prolonged investiga- 
, lar inquiry for many months past, 
_ , some of them official, have 
written, would be almost more than a 
blic would be likely to endure with pati- 
party platform takes up the subject of the 


cost of living, which all of them should, it ought to 
emphasize something in the nature of corrective action, 
rather than a prolongation of an already over-attenuated 
inquiry. 
Reconstruction in France 

WHuiILst it is true that any estimate as to the progress 
which France is making in the great work of reconstruc- 
tion would involve consideration on a scale impossible 
in the space here available, nevertheless, the situation, 
as it now obtains, presents certain broad aspects, a review 
of which throws much light on a very complex issue. No 
one pretends that the economic situation in France 1s 


satisfactory, or that the, progress being made toward , 


complete rehalilitation is all that could be desired. 
France, today, is still living, to a very large extent, on 
borrowed money, and on income which, in the nature 
of things, must be temporary. Thus, according to the 
recent financial statement in the Chamber of Deputies 
by the Minister of Finance, Francois Marsal, the budget 
of the year will amount to 50,000,000,000 francs. Ot 
this, some 17,000,000,000 francs will be met out of taxa- 
tion, old and new; some 3,000,000,000 out of the sale 
of war stocks and arms; and the rest, some 30,000,000,- 
000 francs, partly by cutting down expenditures, which 
none the less have to be provided tor, and partly by 
means of a new loan of 21,000,000,000 francs. The 
criticism offered by Louis Loucheur, when the matter 
was debated in the Chamber, that it was “wrong to 
leave out the 6,000,000,000 franes which Germany would 
pay this year,” was really beside the issue. Anything 
paid by Germany could not, by any stretch ot 1magina- 
tion. be described as income. It is clearly hypothecated 
to the redemption of debt. 

The situatian is very much the same when it comes to 
the consideration of trade and industrial conditions. -\s 
Was pointed out by a prominent official to a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor in Paris, recently, 
the United States, to take only one instance, sold I*rance, 
last year, goods to the value of 7,000,000,000 francs, 
whilst the exportation from France to the United States 
only amounted to 500,000,000 francs. The tremendous 
excess of imports over exports is one of the greatest 
problems which Trance, in common with many other 
European countries, has to face. 

Nevertheless, the situation, although not satistactory, 
is not as unsatistactory as simple statistics would seem 
to show. Jor instance, at least one-half of the imports 
from the United States, mentioned above, represent, ma- 
chinery. ‘This is, of course, in the nature of a ‘capital as- 
set, and will enable France to develop her industries and 
pay her debts. Irance, moreover, has to her credit an 
enormous and steadily increasing quantity of what may 
be called “invisible exports.”” As shown in recent dis- 
patches trom Paris, I*rance is becoming, more and more, 
the most visited country in Europe, and the goods that 
are purchased by these visitors, amounting to mdny mil- 
lions of francs vearly, do not find a place in any available 
Statistics. Not only do such exports tend slowly to im- 
prove the exchange situation, but they tend, of course. to 
produce a larger taxable incoine for the whole country. 

But perhaps the most*hopeful feature in the situation, 
as lar as trade and industry are concerned, is the fact 
that I*rance is quite evidently awakening, at last. to a 
realization that her great hope of salvation rests in work ; 
that undue dependence on a German indemnity is a 
dangerous thing; and that reliance on mere _financial 
juggling is utterly futile. Thus, speaking in Paris, 
recently, I<dmond Chaix, an authority on the question, 
dwelt upon the necessity for what he described as 
“intensive production.” “Our country,’ he said, “can 
no longer live as it did: formerly, when it was saturated 
with gold and was the creditor of the whole world. It 
can no longer, as before the war, depend almost entirely 
upon itself. The gold is gone; the country’s fortune has 
paid for the war. Now it must recover its yold, remake 
its future, but one can only grow rich by work.” 

Then, when attention is directed to the question of 
reconstruction, in the more restricted sense of rehabili- 
tating industries directly affected by the war, as, for 
Instance, in the devastated regions, it is seen that/ whilst 
progress 1s certainly not gll that could be desired, it is 
a question whether it could have been much more rapid 
than it has been. Certainly the Department of Recon- 
struction, which was established soon after the armistice, 


‘with its headquarters at Lille, would appear to be actu- 


ated, in all its dealings, by one desire, namely, to get 
things done, and to do away, as far as possible, with the 
hampering restrictions of routine methods. Its schemes 
for assessing compensation claims, and its organization 
for acquiring new machinery and parts are said to have 
won the praise of manufacturers and workers alike. ‘The 
department has, moreover, apparently succeeded in inspir- 
ing all who are parties to the great work with a desire to 
seize any and every means to the desired end, and to place 


+ the question of increased production before any question 


of hard and fast right or privilége. Thus, manufacturers 
and workers alike are agreed that, inasmuch as the great 
need is machinery, such machinery as there is shall never 
be idle. When, therefore, the eight-Nour day became 
operative, some time ago, a three-shift system was mutu- 
ally adopted, with the result that mills are now running 
the twenty-four hours round. And so well has this 
system worked that in Lille, Roubaix, ‘Tourcoing, and 
Croix, where the woolen, cotton, and linen trades are 
chiefly centered, the combing mills have reached 75 per 
cent of their pre-war productive capacity. . Similar condi- 
tions prevail in many other districts. 

. In some places, however, such as Arras and Albert, 
“the destruction has been so complete that no attempt has 
heen made, as yet, to revive industrial arts. The De- 
partment of Reconstruction is evidently working on the 
sound plan that every mill set going makes it easier to 
rehabilitate the next one, and that effort should there- 
fore, be concentrated where it will make the most rapid 
impression. Nevertheless, even in, such places as 
Armentiéres, where devastation would seem to be almost 
as complete as it well could be, the mills are rising again 
out of the ruins, thus forming rallying points for new 
communities. 
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Lady Astar Talks to Civil Servants 


THE short speech which Lady Astor recently de- 
livered in London, at a mass meeting of women civil 
servants, was curiopsly typical of that new atmosphere 
which the advent of the woman politician is already in- 
troducing into British politics. Few people will be in- 
clined to question. that the women civil servants of 
Great Britain have a grievance, and a very real grievance. 
The recently issued report of the joint committee of the 
Civil Service National Whitley Council contains, from 
the women's point of view, many injustices. Not only 
does it differentiate between men and women in the 
matter of pay, but it differentiates between them in the 
matter of admission to the service itself. The report 
is full of recognition and appreciation of what the women 
did in civil service work during the war, but it quite 
clearly intimates that the higher posts in the civil service 
must be reserved for men. Then, in the matter of pay, 


it lavs down that, whilst the minimum in each class_ 


should be the same for men and women, and the 1n- 
cremental rates should be identical, this should be the 
case only up to a certain point. 

Now the mass meeting in London which Lady Astor 
addressed was convened to protest against this report, 
and many of the speeches lacked nothing in vigor or in 
the advocacy of strong policies. Lady Astor’s speech was 
equally as determined as the others, but it contained, in 
addition, just that fundamental good will through which 
alone the real settlement is reached. The government, 
she felt sure, would welcome the opinion of the women, 
and would try to do its best for them. Many men in the 
[louse of Commons were undoubtedly interested in the 
women’s question. She advised those who were dissatis- 
fied with the Whitley council report to write to their 
members of Parliament, and she insisted that such com- 
munications did have an effect. ‘As to strikes, women 
were not.afraid to resort to strikes, but they did not 
believe in striking against everything. 

It was, however, when Lady Astor left details and 
erappled with fundamentals that her speech was, as 1s 
always the case, most effective. No one recognizes more 
clearly than Lady Astor the opportunity which women 
have at the present time of “starting right;” of breaking 
away from the traditional ideas of politics; and of con- 
forming action to the simple demands of righteousness. 
She sees quite clearly, and says so quite frequently, that 
real advancement is not possible along the lines of class 
or party interest; that the way to the new order:lies along 
no such path, The new world about which there had 
heen so much talk, she told the women civil servants in 
London, could only come with a change of heart, and, 
without that change, it would not be worth anything, if 
it did come. What wotld really bring it, she declared, 
was the temper women brought into politics. Her advice 
to women was to begin to work together in the interests 
of all classes. Such advice 1s as welcome as it is excellent, 
for it represents true statesmanship. 


Overall Clubs Repeating History 


CaN it be that just as all wars are substantially the 
same in their effect upon humankind, so the process of 
popular recovery from war is the same in all periods? 
One might think so, at all events. lor just as we have 
profiteering and radical uprisings as the aftermath of the 
great war so recently ended, so we find that a preceding 
veneration suffered under sinmflar burdens in the Ameri- 
can reconstruction following the Civil War, while genera- 
tions yet ahead-of them had as much, or worse, to bear, 
of the same sort, while the newly independent America 
was struggling under the weight of debt necessitated by 
the war which made independence a fact. For all that, 
it is a little disappointing to most of us, no doubt, to dis- 
cover that, of all things, our overall clubs are just a dupli- 
cation of an eatlier popular protest of the same kind. 
In 1786 the people of Massachusetts banded them- 
selves together in substantially similar fashion, and for 
a similar purpose. ‘To be sure, the actual wearing of 
overalls was not the basis of their agreement. Perhaps 
overalls were unknown to the people of that day as they 
are now known and accepted. Put. the good folk of 
1786 pledged themselves to forgo all the ordinary attire 
of fashion, and all the luxuries of dress. And they formed 
themselves into organizations for the practice and encour- 
agement of thrift and industry, after the manner of those 
clubs that have come to notice in the United States witltin 
the-last fortnight, whose members agree not to spend 
more than a fixed amount for certain articles of apparel, 
or to make their own hats and suits. 

Probably the woes of the present after-war period 
are mild, indeed, compared to those which were suffered 
by the mapority of sparsely settled communities at the 
close of the American Revolution. Then the after-war 
pressure of debt was felt acutely in rural Massachusetts, 
where the state’s arrears to the federal government, 
added to the cost of local government and the bounties 
due the soldiers, had becondl equivalent to a tax of $so 
for every man, woman, and child in a population of 379,- 
000, ‘This meant an average burden upon heads of 
families of some $200, at a time when most farmers 
would have deemed such a sum, yearly, a large income. 
Most of them, in fact, rarely set eves on so-much as $50 
in the course of a year. Under such a burden, payment 
of debts and taxes became virtually impossible. Creditors 
became clamorous and ugly, and courts were crowded 
with lawsuits. Hlomesteads, live stock and farm equip- 
ment Were seized for debt. larmers themselves were 
sent to jail. ) 

Quite naturally these conditions developed a sort of 
Bolshevism. The Bolshevists of those times, however, 
inveighed against lawyers. Lawyers were the agents 
through whom they found themselves beset in the courts, 
and their goods seized. Lawyers, by the same token, 
seemed to many the cause of their troubles, and popular 


clamor was raised to restrict both their number and their 


freedom of action. ‘To other of\the early Bolshevists, 
the mérchant class appeared to be the cause of all popular 
hardships. 

Then it was that the better-minded of the people 
started the equivalent of the overall clubs of today. They 
formed groups, or clubs, which they banded together 
into what they called aw leagwte, of which all members 
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were to pledge. themselves to discourage the use and 
importation of foreign goods. All promised, likewise, to 
wear homemade clothes, and by every méans in thetr 
power to encourage economy, frugality, and industry. So 
generally was the plan taken up that even the Governor, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and members of the Council. 
and the state Senate put down their names as members. 
Of course certain of the rich merchants joined, eager, if 
possible, thereby to take away the popular reproach that 
had been fastened upon them. And the stenographers 
of today who have pledged themselves to make their own 
hats and dresses had their precursors in the damsels of the 
league, who searched out old spinning wheels from their 
mothers’ garrets, and set themselves to learn anew the 
household cratt of still earker times. Spinning-bees came 
into vogue. Spinning schools were started in every town, 
lor a time, the young women of the day were ready to 
leave off playing the harpsichord and spinet for the sake 
of showing their skill at the more prosaic instrument of 
industry, And all this activity in Massachusetts so aroused 
the women of the neighboring State of Connecticut that 
they, on their part, eager to stay the outflow of money 
so greatly needed in the country, adopted a_ resolution 
that, for the space of eight months, they “would not buy 
any gauze, any ribbons, any laces, any feathers, any’ 
beaver hats, silks, muslins, or chintzes.”” ‘Thev also 
pledged themselves to ‘‘dress their persons in the plainest 
manner’ and to “avoid all unnecessary expense.” 

Probably these abstentions, and all the league active 
ities, did their part in alleviating the burdens of a trying 
time. ‘hey could hardly have been a cure for the trouble, 
however. If they had been, we should have had no such 
opportunity, as now, to see history in the act of repeating 
steel. , 


Editorial Notes 


THE workmanlike program drawn up for the fifth 
session of the Council of the League of Nations, which 
is to be held in Rome, this week, is welcome proof that 
the League is making very rapid strides toward the 
realm of practical politics, if it has not already arrived. 
Arrangements for the-first meeting of the assémbly of 
the League, consideration of the League’s budget, and 
constitution of the permanent commission on questions 
of disarmament are amongst the nratters to be con- 
sidered. As on previous occasions, the operative part 
of the proceedings, it is satisfactory to note, is to be 
in public. 


PROHIBITION in the United States is bearing its fruits 
with surprising rapidity, but perhaps not more quickly 
than was expected by discerning people who saw its 
deeper significance. Some of the fruitage is shown by 
this statement of the business manager and vice-president 
of the United Press Association: “Never in the history 
of the press has intelligence been so greatly in demand 
as now. Prohibition is partly responsible.” The jour- 
nalist thén says: “Another reason is that the public, 
awakening to the existence und effects of propaganda,’has 
put the press on trial. There is an increasing demand 
that stories be written with sincerity and with intelligence, 
and that they be well written.” A little bird might-say 
that what the journalist calls “another reason” is really 
only the first again, namely prohibition, since the very 
thing that makes newspaper men wider awake and there- 
fore able to raise the standard of intelligence required in 
journalism is also making the public more alert, so that. 
the mass of the people can now detect the subtleties of 
preenees avhich before had deceived them all too 
easily. : 


GONE is the ancient pear tree, and no trace remaing 
of the mulberry tree planted by Cardinal Wolsey, under 
.the welcome shade of which Sir Edwyn Sandys sat in 
the long summer days of 1575 at Scrooby Manor, but 
Pilgrims in England in 1920 need not neglect to raise 
their hats to the memory of Elder Brewster at his one~ 
time home, because special arrangements have been made 
for escorting parties to the haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers 
during the Lercenténary Year. All the Fathers made great 
sacrifices, but one will be tempted to think that William 
Brewster made perhaps more than most when one sées 
the ruins of the palatial home he left. . Traces of the 
moat still exist, and some of the great carved beams can 
be found in stables and cowsheds near by. The size of 
the house can be realized when it is remembered that 
it was large enough to shelter Margaret Tudor and her 
entire retinue on her royal procession te Scotland. | 


WITH every prospect of a satisfactory outcome, the 
University of California has established a‘branch uni- 
versity at Los Angeles, several hundred miles from the 
main institution in Berkeley. An even greater distance 
separates Boston University,.in Massachusetts, from the 
new branch of its school of business administration in 
Havana, Cuba. In view of the larger growth in the 


_membership of the freshman class in many of the larger 


universities, it 1s not improbable that the branch uni- 
versity idea will spread. The plan permits of the handling 
of huge freshman and sophomore groups at points nearer 
the students’ home cities and towns than the central 
institution. Besides the several financial advantages that 
are said to exist in the plan from the university’s stand- 
point, the students will have some small gain, because 
‘of their reduced expense for railway traveling, in the 


- 


unhappy event of their being “plucked.” 


May Day was observed in Soviet Russia as “a dav of - 
general work.’” So general, indeed, was the observance ~ 
that even “the personnel of the soviets took upon them- 
selves some task.” Nicholas Lenine, for instance, devoted 
himself to assisting some workmen at the Kremlin, and 
“was seen carrying heavy loads.” It all sounds excellent, 
but it 1s not quite easy to appreciate the point of view. 
Why was it necessary for Mr. Lenine to abandon. for 
the time being, his duties as Premier and cafry “heavy 
loads” in order to comply with the demand for general 
work? 

{Tr Is reported that the United States Department of 
Justice is writing a new recipe for curbing the sugar spec- 
ulators. Consumers are strongly for the incorporation of 
one particular ingredient, and that is “speedy action.” 


